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Organization  of  the  Association 
1912-1913 

Officers 

President — EdiMund  Janus  Jamks, 
President   of   the   University   of   Illinois,   Urbana-Chanipaic^n, 

Illinois-. 

Jlec-President — Joskimi    Thomas    Kixgsiukv. 
President  of  the  University  of  Utah,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Viee-President  U.v-Officio — Philandeu   Pkikstlev   Claxtox, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Guy    Potter    P>Enton', 
President  of   the   University   of   \'ermont,    P)Urlin<^ton,   \'t. 

Exeeiitive  Committee — The  President,  Vice-President, 

Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

Fraxcis  Pkestox  Vexable, 

President  of  the  University  of  X.  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C. 

Samuel  Aver  v. 
Chancellor  of  the  Universitv  of  Xebraska.  Lincoln.  Xeb. 


STANDIXG  COM.MITTEES 

Committee   on   Standards   of  American    I^ni^rrsities  and   the 

.1.  B.  Dei:^rec. 
Presidents  \'ax   Hise.    1>aker  and   \'exai:ee. 

Committee  on  ^'ational  Uniiwrsity, 
Presidents  James,  Thomi-sox  and  Avkes. 

Committee  of  Conference  with-  Other  .hsoeiafions  of  Collei:;es 

and   Preparatory   Schools. 

President  Hill.   Permanent  Representative. 

Committee   on   Reori^anization   of  Education. 
Presidents     Brv.vx.     Schurmax  ,  Chancellor     Stroxc.     and 

President   Mc\'ev. 

Committee  on    University  Inter-Communication. 

Presidents  James,  Bextox  and  ]\IcVev. 


The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the 

Association  : 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutche- 

son  Denny,  President. 
UxivERSiTY    OF    ARIZONA,    Tucson,    Ariz.,    Arthur    Herbert 

Wilde,  President. 
University   of  Arkansas,    Fayetteville,   Ark.,   John    Hugh 

Reynolds,  Acting  President. 
University   of   California,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    Benjamin    Ide 

Wheeler,  President. 
University"  of   Colorado,    Boulder,   Colo.,   James   Hutchins 

Baker,  President. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 

Murphree,   President. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Bar- 
row, Chancellor. 
University  of  Idaho,  ^Moscow,  Ida.,  William  Levi  Carlyle. 

Acting  President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James, 

President. 
Indiana    University,    Bloomington,    Ind.,    William    Lowe 

Bryan,  President. 
State  University  of  Iowa,   Iowa  City,   la.,  John   Gabbert 

Bowman,  President. 
University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,    Kan.,    Frank    Strong, 

Chancellor. 
State   University  of  Kentucky,   Lexington,   Ky.,   Henry 

Stites  Barker,  President. 
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Louisiana    State    University,    Baton    Rouge.    La.,    Col. 

Thomas  Diickett   Boyd,   President. 
Lniveksity    of   }kL\iNE,   Orono,    Me.,   Robert   Judson    Aley, 

President. 
University  of  ^Iichigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  Harry  Burns 

Hutchins,  President. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  George  Ed- 
gar Vincent,  President. 
University-  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Andrew  Arm- 
strong Kincannon,  Chancellor, 
University  of  ^Iissouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill, 

President. 
University  of   Montana,   Missoula,   Mont.,   Edwin   Boone 

Craighead,   President. 
University   of   Nebraska,    Lincoln,    Neb.,    Samuel    Avery, 

Chancellor, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs, 

President. 
University  of   New   Mexico,   Albuquerque,   N.    M.,   David 

Ross  Boyd,  President. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 

President. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C,  Francis 

Preston  Venable,  President. 
L'niversity   of   North   Dakota,   University,   N.   D.,   Frank 

LeRond  McVey,  President. 
Ohio  Univ-ersity-,  Athens,  O.,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 
Miami     University,     Oxford,     O.,     Raymond     Mollyneaux 

Hughes,  Acting  President. 
Ohio    State    University,    Columlni-,    <'^  .    William    Oxley 

Thompson,  President. 
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University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Diiluth 
Brooks,  President. 

University  of  Oregon.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell, President. 

University  of  South  Carouna,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Samuel 
Chiles  Mitchell,  President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  S.  D.,  Franklin 
Benjamin  Gault,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex.,  Sidney  Edward  Mezes, 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Joseph  Thomas 
Kingsbury,  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Ben- 
ton, President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Va.,  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Thomas  Frank- 
lin Kane,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Thomas 
Edward  Hodges,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  \\"is.,  Charles  Richard 
Van  Hise,  President. 

Unjx'Ersity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Clyde  Augustus 
Duniwav,  President. 


Special  Members   Fleeted  According  to  Amendment  4: 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  Colle.qe,  and  former- 
ly President  of  Indiana  University. 

Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Alban\',  X.  Y..  and  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

David  Starr  Jordan.  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

Robert  P.urwell  Fulton.  Superintendent  of  the  Miller  School. 
Crozet.  ^'a..  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Universitv 
of  ^Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carncijie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teachini^,  ^jC)  Fifth  .\ venue. 
New  York  City. 

George  Emory  Fellows.  1325  lierlin  St.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky..  President  emeri- 
tus of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

Webster  Merrifield,  Pasadena.  Cal..  formerly  President  of 
the  L'niversity  of  Xorth  Dakota. 

James  Burrill  Angell.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  L'niversity  of  Michigan. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
.  Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  .\ri- 
zona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton.  formerly  President  of  West  \^'r- 
ginia  L^niversity. 
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John  \\'illiam  Abercrombie,  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  formerly  President  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Elisha  Tjenjamin  Andrews,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

George  Edwin  AlacLean,  formerly  President  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  President  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

John  Xewton  Tillman,  formerly  President  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association 

Xo  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8, 
1899-1900,  or  1900-1.  Xo  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  1902.  The  officers  for  1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898- 
9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  officers  were 
also  reelected  for   1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.  Robert  Burwell  Fulton.  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

1903-4.  George  Edwin  ^IacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  X'ebraska. 

1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  James  Hutciiins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Sciiurman,   President  of  Cornell 

University. 

1909-10  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

1910-11.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

1911-12.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
Universitv. 
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Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Miami 

University. 

1896-1902.     William    ]\Iynn    Thornton,    Chairman   of   the 
Faculty   of  the   University   of   \'irg-inia. 

1903-4.         James  Hutchins  Baker,   President  of  the   Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

1904-5.  William   Lambdin    Prather/  President  of  the 

University  of  Texas. 

1905-6.         Charles   Richard  Van   Hise,    President   of   the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

1906-7.  Webster  AIerrifield,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  North  Dakota. 

1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Washington. 

1908-9.  John   William   Aisercrombie,   President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the 
University  of  \^ermont. 

1910-11.  William  Lowe  Bryan.  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

1911-12.  Thomas  Fr.anklin  Kane.  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washins^ton. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William   Torrey  Harris,   United   States   Com- 

missioner of  Education. 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  I'.rown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

1911-12.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


Passed  Officers  of  the  Association  13 

Secretary-!  reasurers 

1895-6.  RiciiAKi)  Hexkv  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Acting  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

1910-12.  Guy  PorrER  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity; since  191 1  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 

Executive  Committees 

The  President,  \'ice-Presidcnt,   Secretary-Treasurer,  and 

the  following-  members '. 

1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,   President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Illinois,  and  James  Burrill  Angell, 
President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

1896-1902.  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Sloant 
Draper,  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

1903-4.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton.    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George 
Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

1904-6.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George 
Edwin  INIacLean,  President  of  the  State 
Universitv  of  Iowa. 
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1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa,  and  John  William 
Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John 
Newton  Tillman,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston 
VenablE,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


Constitution  of  the    National   Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  he  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  ques- 
tions and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efificient  in  their 
work  the  institutions  included  in  the  memhership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Xaiiic — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(i).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  those  grams  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  com- 
monly known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may 
be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
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be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting 
the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers  above 
named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms 
of  office  shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual meeting.  The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of 
any  institution  connected  with  the  Association  may  be  elected 
to  office.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the 
Association. 

Additional  jjrovisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  con- 
stitution : 
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"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

'"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  ot^ces  of  the  xAssociation." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  i^resent." 

Amendments  to  the  Co.vstitution 

I.     Under    article    "Name."    at    the    end    of    the    article 
"Xame,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

3.  "And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association 
may  elect." 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association. 


PROGRAM 

Monday,  November  18th 


p;jo  session  opened  and  adjourned  until  ii:oo  for  committee 

meetin  iis 


ii:oo 
President's  Address. 
Appointment  of  Special  Committees. 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Reports  of  Standing  Committees: 

1.  Executive  Committee. 

2.  On  Standards  of  American  Universities  and  the  A. 
B.  Deg-ree,  President  Van  Hise,  Chairman. 

3.  National  University,   President  James,   Chairman. 

4.  Reorganization  of  Education,  President  Hill,  Chair- 

man. 

2:00  p.  m. 

Paper,  Some  Phases  of  the  Problem  of  Per  Capita  Cost  of 
Higher  Education,  Dean  C.  H.  Johnston,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

Paper,  Standardising  the  Costs  of  Departments.  President 
Kane,  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Address  by  Honorable  Philander  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Address  on  The  Rhodes  Trust  bv  Doctor  George  R.  Parkin. 
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S:oo  p.  III. 

Papi-k,  Qualities  Which  Go  to  Make  Up  the  Hi^^hest  Type 
of  Professor,  Presidext  Bowman  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Paper,  N^az'al  Details  to  Colleges,  Deax  Coolev  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Paper,  Naz'ol  Details  to  Colleges,  Admiral  H.  I.  Cone,  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief,   U.    S.    Navy. 

Paper,  Hozi'  May  We  Eliminate  or  Neutralise  the  Effects  of 
Practical  Polities  in  the  Management  of  State  Universi- 
ties f  President  AIurphree  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Tuesday,  November  19th 

p. -00 

Paper,  The  Right  of  College  Fraternities  to  Exist  in  a  State 
Supported  Institution,  Acting-President  Hughes  of 
Aliami  University. 

Paper,  The  Participation  of  Students  in  University  Govern- 
ment, President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Paper,  Student  Participation  in  University  Goz-ernment, 
President  Aley  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Paper.  J'ocational  Guidance  of  College  Men.  President 
James  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Paper,  Vocational  Choice  and  the  Arts  College,  President 
\'iNCENT  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Paper,  To  JVhat  Extent  May  the  State  University  Be  Properly 
Used  as  an  Instrumentality  for  the  Service  of  the  People 
of  the  State  JJlw  Cannot  Attend  the  University  and  as 
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an  Aid  to  Different  Departments  of  the  State  Gorern- 
mentf  President  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Reports  of  Committees, 

Election  of  Officers. 

1:30 

Paper,  Miniuunn  Credits  for  the  Bachelor  s  Degree,  Presi- 
dent Ellis  of  Ohio  University. 

Paper,  How  Miicli  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Sub- 
jects Should  Be  Alloived  Tozvards  Entrance  Require- 
ments to  College?  President  Kingsbury  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

2:40 

Adjournment  to  the  White  House;  Speech  and  Recep- 
tion BY  Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Final  Adjournment. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND   PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  18,  1912 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  convened  at  the  Xew  W'illard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president  of  the  Association,  ^^'illianl  Lowe  l'>ryan.  president 
of  Indiana  University. 

The  following  representatives  were  present  during  the 
session : 

University  of  Alabama:     President  G.  H.  Denny. 
University  of  Colorado:     President  j.   11.    Uaker. 
University  of  Florida:     President  .\.  .\.  Murphree. 
University  of  Georgia :     Chancellor   1).   C.    Barrow. 
University  of  Illinois:  President  E.  J.  James. 
Indiana   University:     President   W.    L.    Bryan. 
State  University  of  Iowa:   President  J.  G.  Bowman. 
University  of   Kansas :     Dean   C.   H.   Johnston,    representing 

Chancellor  Frank  Strong. 
Louisiana  State  Universitv :     President  T.   D.    lioyd. 
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University  of  Maine:     President  R.  J.  Aley. 

University  of  Michigan :  President  H.  B.  Hntchins  and 
Dean  M.  G.  Cooley. 

University  of  Minnesota :     President   G.   E.   Vincent. 

University   of   Mississippi :     Chancellor   A.    A.    Kincannon. 

University  of  Montana:     President  E.  B.  Craighead. 

University  of  Nebraska:     Chancellor  S.  Avery. 

University  of  New  Mexico :     President  D.  R.  Boyd. 

University  of  North  Carolina :  President  F.  P.  Venable. 

University  of  North  Dakota :  President  F.  L.  IMcYey. 

Ohio  University :     President  A.   Ellis. 

Miami  University:     Acting-President  R.  ^I.  Hughes. 

University  of  South  Carolina :  Professor  A.  C.  Carson,  rep- 
resenting President  S.  C.  Mitchell. 

University  of  South  Dakota :     President  F.  B.  Gault. 

University  of  Tennessee :     President   B.   Ayres. 

University  of  Texas :     President  S.  E.  Mezes. 

University  of  Utah  :     President  J.  T.  Kingsbury. 

University  of  Vermont :     President  G.  P.  Benton. 

University  of  Virginia:  Prof.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  represent- 
ing President  E.  A.  Alderman. 

University  of  Washington :     President  T.  F.  Kane. 

West  Virginia  University :     President   T.    E.    Hodges. 

University  of  Wisconsin :   President  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 

University  of  Wyoming:     President   C.   A.   Duniwa}-. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education :  Commissioner  P. .  P. 
Claxton  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  Specialist  in  Pligher 
education. 
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Special  Members 

President   J.    Swain    of    Swarthniore    College. 

Supt.   R.   B.   Fulton,   formerly  Chancellor  of   the   University 
of  Mississippi. 

Doctor  Ci.  E.  Fellows,  formerly  President  of  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Doctor  J.  K.  Patterson,  President  emeritus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Doctor  G.  E.  MacLean,  formerly  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

President    C.    W.    Dabney,    formerly    President    of    the    Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

Guest  of  the  Association 

Doctor  George  R.  Parkin,  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Trust. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  President  a  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried  to  adjourn  after  the  routine  business  of  the 
oj)ening  session  until  eleven  o'clock  in  order  to  allow  certain 
committees  to  meet. 

Appointment  oe  Special  Committees 

The  President.  \\  itli  the  assistance  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  special  committees,  and 
will  announce  them  at  this  time. 

I   will  appoint  as  members  of  the   Nominating  Commit- 
tee President  Gault,  President  Hutchins,  and  President  Boyd 
of  New  Mexico. 

On  the  Auditing  Committee,  I  will  appoint  Chancellor 
Avery,    Chancellor    Kincannon,    and    President    Kingsbury. 

The   Secretary-Treasurer   will   now   make   his   report. 
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Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

(The    Secretary-Treasurer    presented    and    read    the    fol- 
lowing report)  : 

To  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
Gentlemen : 

The   following  is   a  report  of  the   receipts   and   expendi- 
tures for  the  year  ending  November  i8,   1912. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance   on   hand    1910-191 1    $  77.39 

Annual   Dues    1911-1912    ($15.00   from   each    of   the 

forty-two  institutions )    630.00 

Receipts.    A^anHise    and    Thompson    Reprints 80.55 

Total  Receipts $787.94 

EXPENDITURES 

Paid  to                                  for  Amount 
C.    H.    Beede,    reporting    and    transcribing    proceed- 
ings    $105.00 

J.    F.    Benedict,   engrossing   Buckham   memorial 4.00 

Free  Press  Association,  250  Manila  envelopes   3.00 

The  Lane  Press,  stationery  and   receipts    ii-i5 

Free    Press   Association.    2,400   Van    Hise   and   900 

Thompson   reprints    80.83 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co..  messages   1.80 

B.  J.  Derby,   postmaster,  postage  on   proceedings....  33.28 

J.  E.  Lovejoy,  assistance  in  mailing  proceedings.  ...  1.35 

Geo.   B.  Brown,  assistance  in  issuing  proceedings    .  .  50.00 

Free  Press  Association,  500  copies  proceedings 282.06 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  messages   2.17 
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American   Express  Co..  shipping  proceedings i.23 

American    Express    Co..    express    i.io 

The  Lane  Press.  500  programs,  form  reports,  etc M-^S 

The   University   of   \'ermont.    stamps    4.0:) 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co..  messages T.65 

Total    expenditures    $596.24 

Total    receipts    1911-1912    $787.94 

Total  expenditures    1911-1912    596.24 


Balance  on  hand,   Xov.    18,    1912    ....$191.70 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Guy  Potter  Bextox, 

Treasurer. 
Washington.  D.  C,  Nov.  18,  1912. 


The  PrESidext.  The  rc])()rt  will  be  referred  to  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  motion  which  has  been  adopted, 
the  Association  will  adjourn  at  this  time  until  eleven  o'clock. 

President's  Address 

The  PrESIdext.  President  Wheeler,  of  California,  in 
writing  to  me  some  time  ago.  said  that  the  chief  merit  of  this 
Association  is  that  its  discussions  relate  to  the  immediate, 
practical  questions  of  administration  which  we  confront.  T 
agree  altogether  with  President  Wheeler's  view.  Xeverthe- 
less.  on  this  occasion.  I  have  turned  entirely  aside  from  sub- 
jects of  that  kind  to  give  some  very  personal  impressions. 
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The  Life  of  the  Professor 

BY 

William  Lowe  Bryan, 
President  of  Indiana  University 

When  a  vouno-  man  of  talent  is  trving^  to  decide  whether 
to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  scholar,  the  event  is  momentous, 
first  for  the  young  man  himself,  but  also  for  the  university 
P'or  in  the  long-  run  the  decisions  of  such  young  men  deter- 
mine the  personnel  and  therewith  the  essential  quality  of  the 
university  and  all  its  works.  This  is  my  excuse  for  bring- 
ing here  an  address  in  the  unusual  form  of  a  letter  to  a  young 
friend  who  was  trying  to  decide  between  the  academic  career 
and  the  law.  I  have  not  attempted  an  all-sided  discussion 
of  the  subject,  but  only  to  say  two  things  which  seem  to  me 
important  for  one  who  is  making  this  decision. 

I. 

The  best  single  bit  of  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  do  as 
you  please.  That  is  to  say,  I  advise  you  to  brush  aside 
surface  considerations  of  prudence  and  search  diligently 
within  yourself  for  your  own  deepest  preference.  I  advise 
you  to  do  this  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  question  not  of  your 
occupation,  but  of  your  marriage.  The  two  great  decisions 
of  a  man  are,  what  he  shall  do  and  whom  he  shall  marry. 
You  should  not  make  either  of  these  decisions  except  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  yourself.  To  make  these  decisions 
satisfy  that  Court  is  the  deepest  condition  of  your  success 
and  of  your  happiness,  whatever  the  other  conditions  of  suc- 
cess and  happiness  may  be.  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  in 
the  spirit  of  Emerson's  Self  Reliance :  Have  the  courage  to 
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do  what  you  most  want  to  do.  Set  your  compass  according 
to  your  own  deepest  will  and  sail  straight  away  into  the  sea. 
I  can  give  you  no  better  advice.  I  can  give  you  (in  a  world 
which  is  ever\  where  full  of  danger)   no  other  advice  so  safe. 

Whichever  way  you  sail,  you  will  require  some  supplies. 
You  must  consider  duly  that  necessity.  You  are  not  one 
who  needs  warning  against  the  common  folly  of  thinking 
about  supplies  so  much  as  to  forget  whither  the  ship  is  to  sail. 

As  between  the  economic  outlook  of  the  young  lawyer  and 
that  of  the  young  professor,  there  is  one  striking  point  of 
ditterence.  If  you  go  into  the  law,  you  have  the  chance  of 
becoming  rich,  but  will  likely  not  become  rich  and  have  the 
opposite  chance  of  starving.  If  you  become  a  university  pro- 
fessor, you  have  no  chance  in  an}-  case  of  becoming  rich  from 
your  profession,  but  you  are  guarded  as  in  no  other  profes- 
sion against  losing  your  ])lace  and  the  slender  living  which  it 
affords. 

If  you  go  into  the  law,  no  one  will  assure  you  an  in- 
come. You  must  make  it  and  kee])  making  it,  or  go  in 
want.  You  may  not  make  it.  The  country  is  overrun  with 
lawyers  who  do  not.  Some  of  these  are  learned  men  who 
have  somehow  missed  getting  practice.  Some  of  them 
are  rascals  who  shrewdly  foresaw  that  the  way  to  succeed 
was  to  sell  themselves  to  Satan  at  every  opportunity,  but  who 
have  somehow  failed  to  realize  a  living  from  their  sales. 
If  you  go  into  the  law,  you  take  your  chance  of  being  one 
of  the  thousands  who  can  not  make  a  living  by  the  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  great  prizes  in  the  law,  great  fees, 
the  possibiHty  of  entrance  into  great  business,  the  possibility 
of  becoming  a  magnate.  These  great  prizes  strengthen  the 
profession  as  a  whole  because  they  attract  so  many  men  and 
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among  them  so  many  strong  men.  You  may  be  one  of  these. 
You  have  your  chance  to  try. 

If  you  become  a  professor,  you  have  no  such  chance. 
The  salary  of  the  most  eminent  and  highly  paid  professor  is 
quite  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  income  of  a  lawyer, 
physician,  or  engineer  of  corresponding  eminence.  I  have 
heard  of  a  physician,  a  professor  of  medicine,  who  not  long 
ago  received  ten  thousand  dollars  for  ten  days  professional 
service,  while  his  university  colleagues  of  international  repu- 
tation received  much  less  than  that  as  annual  salary.  There 
are  other  cases  where  the  difference  is  still  more  striking. 

It  is  a  grave  misfortune  for  the  university  that  the  aver- 
age salary  and  the  maximum  salary  of  the  professor  are  so 
low.  The  professor  has,  however,  one  countervailing  ad- 
vantage. There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  occupation 
in  which  the  tenure  is  so  secure.  It  is  not  eas^'  to  win  a 
good  professorship.  Once  gained,  however,  a  professorship 
is  the  easiest  of  all  positions  to  hold.  In  the  non-salaried 
occupations,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  man  must  fight  for  his 
income  all  the  way.  In  most  salaried,  occvipations  a  man 
holds  his  place  under  peril  of  dismissal  whenever  his  em- 
ployers, for  any  reason  or  without  reason,  are  dissatisfied 
with  his  service,  or  feel  that  they  can  get  a  better  or  a  cheaper 
man.  Even  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  promotion  by  seniority 
goes  only  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war  all  such  rules 
are  brushed  aside  in  order  to  find  the  men  who  can  win. 
In  nearly  all  occupations  it  is  as  in  baseball.  You  must 
hit  the  ball  or  step  aside.  I  know  of  no  one  in  America, 
except  the  university  professor,  who  is  shielded  from  the 
operation  of  this  stern  rule.  There  are  those  who  <lemand 
for  professors  as  a  class  an  extreme  extension  of  this  special 
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priviletje.  I  do  not  know  what  measure  of  incompetency  or 
what  moral  shortcoming-  would  justify  the  removal  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  judgment  of  those  who  insist  most  upon  his 
right  to  privileg-e.  I  am  not  now  discussini^  the  wisdom  or 
justice  of  this  claim  or  of  the  actual  custom.  My  own  view 
is  exactly  that  stated  by  President  Van  Hise  two  years  ago : 
That  the  university  exists  not  for  the  advantage  or  pleasure 
of  the  professor,  but  for  society,  and  that  society  will  not 
in  fact  tolerate  any  other  view.  However,  I  am  now  only 
reporting  to  you  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  the  professor  is  in  a  unique  degree  guarded 
against  losing  his  place.  In  sum.  if  the  professor  has  not 
the  lawyer's  chance  of  becoming  rich,  he  is  well  insured 
against  the  lawyer's  chance  of  starvation. 

I  may  add  that  if  you  should  become  a  university  presi- 
dent, your  case  will  be  somewhat  different.  You  will  have  a 
larger  salary,  larger  expenses,  and,  like  your  colleagues  in 
the  faculty,  you  will  be  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming rich.  You  will  not.  however,  share  your  colleagues' 
security  of  tenure.  1  do  not  refer  to  those  not  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  university  is  under  corrupt  control  and 
where  the  president,  whether  a  bad  man  or  a  good  man.  works 
always  under  a  sword  which  hangs  by  a  thread.  In  such 
schools  the  tenure  of  the  professor  also  is  insecure,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  president  who  stands  directly 
between  the  politicians  and  what  they  want.  I  refer  to  the 
best  schools,  where  the  president  is  (I  think  rightfully)  re- 
garded in  some  such  way  as  the  English  regard  their  prime 
minister,  or  as  a  nation  regards  one  of  its  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. The  whole  body  of  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
university    hold   the    president    to   an    instant   and    heavy    re- 
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sponsibility.  If  he  is  judged  to  fail  through  any  kind  of 
incompetency,  or  through  any  moral  shortcoming,  or  even 
on  account  of  conditions  for  which  he  is  not  held  personallv 
to  blame,  but  which  compromise  his  usefulness,  his  position 
presently  becomes  untenable.  Like  the  prime  minister,  like 
the  ambassador,  the  president  in  such  a  case  is  expected  to 
retire.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sensitive  honor,  he  will  retire 
without  being  officially  asked  to  do  so.  If  he  defies  the  in- 
formal evidences  of  lack  of  confidence,  he  can  seldom  long 
postpone  dismissal.  If.  in  any  case,  a  president  can  hold  his 
place  when  most  of  the  faculty  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  university  have  lost  confidence  in  him,  this  is  proof  of  a 
corrupt  situation  which  demands  revolution. 

This  is  enough  about  material  conditions.  I  know  that 
you  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  what  your  profession 
will  do  for  you  financially  as  what  it  will  do  for  you  intellec- 
tually and  morally — what  kind  of  man  it  will  make  you,  what 
kind  of  life  it  will  bring  you.  On  this  point  my  observa- 
tion is  that  the  great  historic  professions  are  more  alike  than 
they  are  different,  and  that  the  vital  matter  is  not  what  pro- 
fession you  elect,  but  the  level  upon  which  you  follow  it. 

All  the  great  professions  are  alike  in  this,  that  any  one 
of  them  will  educate  you  profoundly  if  you  master  it.  Of 
none  is  this  more  true  than  the  law.  Your  father  has  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  law  library,  rich  not  only  in  books  which 
directly  touch  his  practice,  but  also  in  books  which 
exhibit  the  development  of  private  and  public  law  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  ,  That  library  with  its  few  thou- 
sand volumes  represents  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
achievements  of  civilized  inen.  It  represents  a  succession 
of  great  individual  thinkers  running  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
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the  history  of  culture.  It  represents  the  strenuous  experiments 
and  conchisions  of  the  peoples  from  whom  we  are  descended. 
It  represents  one  great  type  of  human  speech  at  its  best. 
Neither  Shakespeare  nor  St.  Peter's  is  a  more  majestic  out- 
come of  civilization  than  is  a  first-rate  law  library.  If  you 
play  around  its  edges  and  trust  to  a  rat-like  cunning  to  win 
your  cases,  the  majesty  is  not  for  you.  But  if  you  give  the 
strength  of  your  days  for  twenty  years  to  the  best  in  that 
librarv  in  connection  with  your  cases,  it  will  make  you  over. 
It  will  possess  you  with  the  master  ideas  of  civilization.  It 
should  possess  you  with  lucid  and  powerful  speech.  And  if 
you  know  how  to  mingle  high  avocations  with  this  high  voca- 
tion, your  mastery  in  this  one  great  field  will  not  exclude  you 
from  the  pleasures  of  play  in  other  great  fields  of  the  intel- 
lectual life. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  false  that  the  law  dooms  those 
who  follow  it  to  a  low  ethical  level,  or  that  a  professorship 
assures  those  who  occupy  it  a  high  ethical  level.  In  every 
profession  you  choose  your  ethical  level.  In  any  i)rofes- 
sion  you  may  go  as  low  as  you  choose  for  a  dollar.  Dante, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  represents  that  all  the  circles 
of  heaven,  purgatory  and  hell  exist  all  the  time  on  earth. 
They  exist  all  the  time  in  all  the  occupations.  As  a  lawyer, 
physician,  college  professor  or  college  president,  minister  of 
the  gospel,  or  what  not,  your  preferences,  choices  and  acts  may 
be  such  as  to  keep  you  permanently  in  hell.  If  in  some  of 
these  professions  you  are  relieved  somewhat  from  the  temj)- 
tations  of  the  strenuous  life,  you  are  to  that  extent  shielded 
from  the  conditions  necessary  to  test  and  strengthen  your 
moral  will.  In  every  one  of  these  professions  you  go  to  the 
level  of  hell,  or  of  purgatory,  or  of  heaven,  that  you  most 
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duces  little.  He  does  not  ripen,  lie  does  not  throiijt^li  in- 
tensive year-loMi;  work  underj^o  the  profound  transforma- 
tion which  marks  the  tliflerence  between  a  proniisinj.|f  young 
doctor  and  a  scholar.  He  becomes  set  on  a  low  levil.  He 
becomes  a  permanent  assistant  professor.  (  )r,  it'  nominal 
promotion  comes,  then  a  professor  with  arrested  develop- 
ment. The  relatively  small  jiroductivity  of  American 
scholarship,  as  compared  with  (lerman  scholarship,  finds  here 
a  large  part  of  its  explanation,  i  counsel  you,  therefore,  to 
follow  the  example  of  my  eminent  adviser,  if  it  is  by  any 
means  possible. 

The  imiversities  should  hel|^  make  this  pcjssible.  I  have 
heard  latel\  of  a  proposal  to  bring  the  most  promising  young 
prt)fessors  in  a  certain  field  to  work  for  several  years  with 
the  most  eminent  man  in  that  tiel<l.  In  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  professional  life  he  would  bring  them  the  wealth  of 
his  developed  and  especially  of  his  undeveloped  ideas.  In 
the  first  ten  years  of  their  professional  lives  they  would 
bring  to  him  their  youth,  their  energy,  their  maturing  jjower 
to  work.  1  venture  to  prophes)'  that  if  this  ])lan  were  well 
carried  out  it  would  make  an  event  corresponding  to  the 
founding  of  the  first  graduate  school  in  America.  If  this 
plan  were  well  carrie<l  out  it  would  transform  the  existing 
graduate  school.  It  would  create  a  supergraduate  school 
whose  objective  would  not  be  the  graduation  of  doctors  of 
[)hilo*5ophy  with  incitlental  attack  upon  the  great  problems, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  fundamental  attack  upon  the  great 
problems  with  incidental  provision  of  tasks  for  the  training 
of  scholars.  A  select  group  of  young  professors  with  such 
leisure  and  such  leadership  must  accomplish  results  now  (|uite 
beyond  the  power  of  the  same  men  under  existing  conditions. 
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One  must  anticipate  from  them  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  their  science.  One  may  be  sure  that  individually  they 
would  reach  the  full  maturity  of  their  power  as  scholars,  and 
one  might  expect  from  among  them  the  leaders  of  their 
science  in  the  next  generation. 

The  psychologists  speak  of  a  second  adolescence  such  as 
came  to  Goethe  at  thirty-eight,  when  he  ran  away  to  Italy 
leaving  behind  his  notable  achievements  and  reputation  in 
order  to  come  back  two  years  later  a  far  greater  man.  We 
can  not  make  a  Goethe  by  any  device.  But  if  you  wish  to  go 
your  own  full  distance,  you  must  by  some  device  have  the 
years  of  leisure  for  intensive  work  which  most  of  your 
American   colleagues   have   missed. 

I  shall  not  give  you  any  more  advice,  but  1  will  betray 
to  you  a  fact  which  many  men  past  middle  life  know  and 
yet,  I  think,  seldom  speak  of.  Whatever  profession  you 
choose,  and  whatever  eminence  you  attain,  there  is  ahead 
of  you  the  peril  that  sometime  you  will  grow  sick  of  it.  The 
inner  fire  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  which  keeps  a  man  going 
for  twenty  years  with  the  abandon  of  a  crusader,  sometimes 
after  fifty  dies  out.  A  very  successful  lawyer  said  to  me: 
"I  wonder  to  myself  what  God  made  me  for,  considering  the 
net  value  of  all  I  do?"  An  eminent  scientist  whom  I  knew, 
when  he  retired,  sold  his  professional  library  and  said  he 
never  wanted  to  hear  of  the  subject  again.  This  is  a  kind 
of  suicide.  In  certain  notable  cases  it  has  led  to  actual  sui- 
cide. This  means  to  me  that  there  is  one  thing  more  im- 
portant to  a  man  than  his  work,  and  that  is  his  heart  to  work. 
Jean  Paul  has  said  it:  "Only  he  who  has  an  ideal  which  he 
draws  into  his  life  and  cherishes  and  nourishes  there  is  se- 
cured against  the  poisons  and  miseries  of  time." 
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The  President.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  have  present 
with  us  today  a  number  of  the  honorary  members  of  this 
Association :  President  Joseph  Swain,  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, formerly  of  Indiana  University;  President  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  George  E.  Fellows, 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Maine;  Dr.  James 
K,  Patterson,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky; Dr.  George  E.  ^lacLean,  formerly  President  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa;  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  Specialist  in 
Higher  Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  formerly 
President  of  the  University  of  Arizona;  and  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Fulton,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  these  gentlemen  and  former 
members  of  our  fraternity,  and  trust  that  they  wall  at  all 
times  feel  free  to  join  in  the  discussions  of  the  Association. 

We  have  also  present  with  us  President  David  R.  Boyd, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  now  President  of 
the  University  of  New  Alexico.  We  have  with  us  for  the 
first  time  President  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  formerly  of  Tulane 
University,  now  President  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
We  have  also  with  us  today  Dean  Charles  Hughes  Johnston, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  represents  Chancellor 
Strong  and  Professor  Carson,  representing  President  Mitch- 
ell of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Secretary  has  some  announcements : 

The  Secret.\ry.  I  am  asked  by  President  McVey  to 
read  the  following : 
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"A  meetinor  of  those  interested  in  the  Page  Bill  and  the 
problems  of  institutional  relationships  will  be  held  in  this 
room  this  evening  at  7  :30." 

And  I  have  a  communication  from  President  Wheeler 
which  I  think  should  be  read  as  a  matter  of  courtesy : 

"Berkeley,  November  2,  1912. 
My  dear  President  Benton : 

It  is  a  great  grief  to  me  that  T  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
I  am  locked  up  here  by  cares  and  emergencies.  It  uses  more 
than  two  weeks  to  go  to  such  a  meeting  and  the  two  weeks 
cannot  this  year  be  given.  There  is  no  meeting  I  attend 
which  gives  me  so  much  real  aid  and  delight  as  the  meeting 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Universities.  Aly  greetings 
and  regrets  to  all  its  members. 

\^ery  sincerely  yours, 

Bexj.  I.  Wheeler." 
President  W'heeler  has  also  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association    a   very    handsomely    engrossed    invitation    which 
he  wishes  me  to  present  at  this  time,  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  President. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  invitation  from  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Universal  Exposition  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  be  present  at  that  celebra- 
tion. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Association:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  through 
his  secretary,  has  indicated  that  he  would  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  receive  the  Association,  in  order  that  we  may  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  this  afternoon 
at   2 :30  at  the   White   House   in   the   East  Room.     But   the 
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President  has  been  called  out  of  the  city,  and  extends  that 
invitation  throu£jh  his  secretary,  for  tomorrow  at  3  :oo  o'clock. 
The  \\  hite  House  wishes  to  know  what  the  i)leasure  of  this 
Association  is.  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  them  that  we 
would  be  in  session  tomorrow  afternoon,  because  I  have  not 
known.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  we  might  adjourn  at  noon 
tomorrow.  I  think,  though,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  we  ought 
to  take  some  action  upon  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  President. 

The  President.     I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  a  motion. 

President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  before  answering  we  should  have  some  indication  regard- 
ing the  number  of  presidents  who  would  be  likely  to  accept. 
Even  if  we  should  adjourn  at  noon,  and  the  majority,  who  are 
a  considerable  number,  were  able  to  accept  the  invitation  at 
that  time,  and  would  be  there,  it  would  be  proper  to  accept. 
If.  however,  very  few  can  be  present,  it  would  seem  advis- 
able to  explain,  with  regret,  that  we  adjourn  at  noon,  and 
that  therefore  we  could  not  be  present  at  that  time. 

The  President.  I  shall  be  glad,  then,  to  have  an  in- 
dication from  the  members  as  to  how  many  of  them  would 
be  able  to  go  to  the  White  House  tomorrow  at  three  o'clock. 
I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  who  can  do  so  please  to  hold  up  their 
hands. 

(Twenty  members  of  the  Association  raised  their  hands.) 

President  Van  Hise.  I  move,  ]\Ir.  President,  that 
witli  pleasure  we  accept  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  at  the  White  House  at  three  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

(The     motion     was     duly     seconded     and     unanimously 

carried.) 
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The  President.  The  secretary  will  please  communicate 
to  the  President's  Secretary  the  action  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary.  I  shall  assume,  unless  directions  to  the 
contrary  are  given  by  the  Association,  that  we  shall  observe 
the  usual  order  in  regard  to  reporters :  That  no  reports  of 
special  addresses  will  be  given  out  unless  they  are  given  by 
the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  address,  and  that  only  a 
bare  outline  of  the  proceedings  will  be  given  to  the  public 
press.  I  assume,  also,  that  aside  from  those  who  are  directly 
connected  with  university  work,  either  through  their  families 
or  through  professorships,  you  will  wish  these  meetings  to  be 
private.  We  have  had  to  settle  that,  as  a  rule,  every  year ; 
but  a  reasonably  good  precedent,  I  think,  has  been  estab- 
lished that  these  meetings  are  supposed  to  be  private. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee 

(The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  following  report 
of  the  Executive  Comittee:) 

It  is  recommended,  for  considerations  of  advantage  and 
courtesy,  that  this  Association  record  it  as  the  judgment  of 
the  body  that  the  annual  meeting  should  be  held  immediately 
preceding  or  following  the  yearly  gathering  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  It 
is  further  recommended  that,  so  far  as  possible,  meetings  in 
connection  with  academic  functions  be  avoided. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  this  report.  Do  you 
care  to  act  upon  it  at  this  time  either  way? 

President  Ellis.  I  move  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 
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The  President.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant question?  It  is  a  motion  which  is  of  practical  im- 
portance to  every  member  of  the  Association. 

President  Baker.  'Sir.  President,  is  the  motion  that 
meetings  be  held  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  after 
the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  colleges? 

The  President.     That  is  the  \va\    it  was  put ;  yes,  sir. 

President  Baker.  We  have  had  experience  along  that 
line  in  the  past,  and  we  found  that  the  interest  of  twenty  of 
the  universities  in  the  agricultural  section  was  vastly  greater 
than  the  interest  in  the  university  problem  as  a  whole.  For 
that  reason  a  change  was  made,  and  the  meetings  were  held 
at  entirely  different  times,  with  vastly  greater  success.  It 
was  impossible  to  keep  men  in  the  meetings  of  the  state  uni- 
versities who  were  interested  in  the  agricultural  work. 

The  President.  The  question  is  open  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

(At  the  request  of  a  member,  the  recommendation  was 
again   read. ) 

President  \'an  Hise.  Mr.  President,  is  it  meant  by 
that  that  the  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  same  city?  For 
instance,  this  year  the  meeting  of  this  Association  immedi- 
ately follows  the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations.  But  that  meeting  happens  to  be  held  in 
Georgia,  and  this  meeting  here. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  answer  for 
the  Committee,  the  thought  of  the  Committee  was.  I  think, 
that  as  a  rule  it  would  be  held  in  the  same  place.  I  believe 
President  Bryan  tried  to  arrange  it  this  time  so  that  our 
meeting  could  immediately  follow  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation  of  Agricultural   Colleges   and   Experiment   Stations. 
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But  since  they  were  meeting  so  far  south,  I  believe,  if  I  may 
venture  to  speak  for  him,  it  was  his  thought  that  we  would  per- 
haps better  meet  in  this  city  so  that  those  coming  north  might 
come  immediately  to  this  gathering.     Was   that  it? 

The  President.     Yes. 

President  Boyd.  If  we  should  add  the  words  "if  prac- 
ticable in  the  same  place,"  would  not  that  cover  the  ground? 
I  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  that  the  words  "if 
practicable  in  the  same  place"  be  added. 

The  President.  I  think  that  represents  the  intention  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  add  it  without 
formal  action. 

President  Ellis.  Air.  President,  one  reason  I  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  was  particularly  in  view  of  that 
clause  recommending  that  we  do  not  hold  our  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  other  academic  functions.  It  is  not  pertinent  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  this  time,  as  it  will  come  up  for  further 
consideration  when  we  take  action  upon  the  invitation  that  we 
have  to  go  to  California  in  191 5.  In  the  time  I  have  been 
attending  the  sessions  of  this'  Association,  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  true  that  when  we  met  without  connection  with 
other  organizations  we  always  had  a  better  meeting.  There 
was  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  work  prepared 
for  us  by  the  Executive  Committee ;  we  were  prompt  in  our 
attendance  at  the  different  meetings ;  those  who  were  on  the 
program  usually  made  their  addresses ;  and  the  discussions 
were  animated  and  interesting  and  instructive. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  favor  the  report.  I  think  the 
time  of  meeting,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  is  not  so  essential. 

President  Van  Hise.  Air.  President,  I  should  dislike 
to  have  this   Association   commit  itself   to   the   idea   that   we 
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are  to  be  always  a  follower  of  another  association.  If  the 
report  submitted  was  alono^  the  line  that  the  officers  of  this 
Association  were  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  officers 
of  the  other  association,  and  if  satisfactory  arranj::^cments 
could  be  made  for  a  time  or  place  by  which  we  should  pre- 
cede them  or  succeed  them  that  course  should  be  adopted. 
But  I  should  think  it  would  be  objectionable  to  attach  our- 
selves to  another  association,  let  them  go  where  and  when 
they  pleased,  and  we  follow  them,  without  regard  to  con- 
venience. 

I  should  like  to  move  as  a  substitute,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  officers  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges, 
and  that  where  it  shall  be  found  mutually  convenient  and 
practicable  for  this  Association  to  meet  at  the  same  place  and 
either  following  or  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  other  as- 
sociation, the  officers  shall  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place. 

(The  motion   was   duly  seconded.) 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  substitute  motion. 
Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

President  Aley.  jVIr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in- 
asmuch as  at  least  twenty  members  of  this  Association  arc 
members  of  both  the  associations,  meetings  in  close  prox- 
imity as  to  time  and  place  are  certainly  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Take  the  last  year,  when  the  meetings  of  the  associations 
were  held  some  two  weeks  apart  in  time,  and  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart  in  distance :  It  meant  a  tremendous  outlay 
of  time  for  twenty  members  of  this  Association  if  they  per- 
formed their  duty  by  attending  both. 
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I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Association  can  ac- 
commodate all  of  its  members  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  holding 
its  sessions  either  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing those  of  another  association,  it  is  worth  considering, 
and  is  certainly  of  a  good  deal  of  value  in  time  and  in  money 
to  at  least  twenty  members  of  this  Association. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

President  Boyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  see  to  what 
extent  it  differs  from  the  proposition  made  by  Doctor  Van 
Hise,  which  we  all  approve. 

The   President.     Read  the  report. 

(The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary.) 

The  Secretary.  I  may  say  just  a  word  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee,  ^Iv. 
President,  not  to  make  this  ironbound,  but  simply  record  it 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Association. 

President  Baker.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  refer 
to,  the  meeting  of  state  universities  was  a  subordinate  sec- 
tion of  the  meeting  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  I  wish  to  say 
again  that  this  meeting  of  university  presidents  never  did 
amount  to  very  much  until  the  university  idea  was  the  chief 
consideration  at  the  meeting. 

President  Denny.  Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  see  the  difference  between  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  President  Van  Hise's  substitute.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  to  explain  the  difference. 

President  Van  Hise.  If  I  may  explain  what  I  in- 
tended to  make  the  difference,  this  seemed  to  imply  that  we 
were  followers  of  the  other  association  :  that  they  arranged 
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their  meetings  wherever  they  pleased,  at  such  times  as  they 
pleased :  that  we  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that 
we  followed  or  preceded  them.  My  motion  contemplates 
having-  the  officers  of  both  associations  confer  and  mutually 
agree  upon  times  and  i)laces,  and  that  we  then  follow  them 
or  precede  them,  as  our  officers  may  find  to  be  most  con- 
venient. The  plan  follow?  the  suggestions  of  President 
Baker,  to  hold  to  the  independent  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments rather  than  be  a  follower. 

The   President.     Are  there  further  remarks? 

President  ]\Iezes.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  the  second  portion  of  the  proposal  of 
the  committee.  I  judge  that  everybody  agrees  to  that.  But 
I  should  say  that  President  Van  Hise's  substitute  more  accu- 
rately meets  the  courtesy  and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
occasion  than  the  original.  There  are  twenty  members  of 
this  Association  who  are  also  members  of  the  other ;  but  it 
is  likewise  true  that  there  are  twenty  members  of  the  other 
who  are  also  members  of  this ;  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
mutual  convenience  and  of  adapting  ourselves  to  the  engage- 
ments of  those  twenty  members.  The  two  associations  are 
in  a  sense  independent.  But  each  owes  the  other  courtesy, 
and  the  substitute  as  put  by  Doctor  Van  Hise  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation  admirably. 

Doctor  Fellows.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  beg  pardon  of  the 
Association  for  speaking:  I  am  not  an  active  member — 

The  President.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  speak.  Doc- 
tor Fellows. 

•  Doctor  Fellows  (continuing).  But,  being  so  long  in 
the  Association  as  Secretary.  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience along  the  line  of  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing. 
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I  found,  when  it  became  my  duty  to  correspond  with  the 
secretary  of  the  other  association,  about  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing the  first  year  or  two,  we  did  clash  when  we  met  in  the. 
same  town  and  approximately  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
insisted  upon  beginning  their  meeting  on  Tuesday ;  but  after 
a  time  we  found  it  not  difficult  to  get  them  to  arrange  to  be- 
gin on  Wednesday.  That  gave  us  Monday  and  Tviesday 
clear,  just  as  we  have  them  now ;  and  I  think  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  do  that,  if  you  desire  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  They  had  some  reluctance,  because  for  many 
years  they  had  always  begun  on  Tuesday,  but  they  put  it 
over  until  Wednesday,  I  remember,  at  at  least  two  meetings. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks? 
The  question  is  then  on  President  Van  Hise's  substitute  mo- 
tion, which  I  understand  to  mean  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  the  report  of  the  committee,  excepting  as  to  the  form  in 
which  this  matter  is  to  be  taken  up.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

President  Baker.  What  is  the  exact  wording  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Rise's  substitute. 

President  Van  HisE.  What  I  moved  was — I  am  not  sure 
that  my  language  would  be  precisely  as  I  gave  it  before — 
that  the  officers  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  with  the  view 
of  holding  our  meeting  either  immediately  preceding  or 
immediately  succeeding  their  meeting,  and  at  the  same  place, 
wdienever  they  found  these  arrangements  practicable  and  con- 
venient. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

President   Van   Hise.     There   should  be   added   there : 
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"And  to  make  such  arranj;"enients  whenever  they  tind  it  i)rac- 
ticable,"  etc.,  in  order  to  make  the   English  correct. 

Pkksident  Ellis.  We  have  not  carried  the  whole  mo- 
tion yet.     The  last  part  of  it  has  not  been  accepted  at  all. 

Tiiii:  President.  That  is  quite  true.  The  motion  as 
changed  is  now  before  the  Association.  Are  there  any  re- 
marks upon  this? 

(Th^  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  as  amended 
was  agreed  to.) 

Complete  Fh.e  of  Proceedings  of  the  Association 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  in  obedience  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  President  James  a  year  ago,  a  complete  file 
of  the  printed  Transactions  and  Proceedings  has  been  brought 
to  this  meeting.  These  volumes  are  here  on  the  platform. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very 
limited  number — only  three  left  in  the  Secretary's  files  of 
the  proceedings  of  1903 — and  if  after  referring  to  these 
printed  volumes  you  woidd  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  they 
are   returned,   the  Association    will   be   under   obligations. 

The  President.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
reports  of  standing  committees,  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  American  Uni- 
versities and  the  A.  P>.  Degree;  President  Charles  R.  Van 
Hise,  chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  American 
Universities  and  A.  B.  Degree 

•  President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Association :  In  the  matter  of  Standards  of  American 
Universities  and  the  A.  B.  Degree  T  have  merely  to  present 
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an  explanation  and  request  for  more  time.  Knowing-  that 
an  investigation  upon  this  subject  was  being  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  no  attempt  was  made  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Babcock  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary statement  which  has  become  semi-public  if  not  public, 
but  which  is  not  official,  and  we  still  lack  his  final  official 
paper  upon  the  classification  of  universities  and  colleges 
with  reference  to  bachelor's  degrees.  Also  Dr.  Babcock  has 
not  yet  finished  his  investigation  regarding  the  state  uni- 
versities. Therefore,  if  the  Association  is  willing  to  grant 
the  privilege,  I  request  that  the  formal  report  of  this  com- 
mittee be  deferred  to  our  next  annual  meeting,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  available  the  complete  statements  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  to  make  upon  the  subjects  referred 
to  that  committee. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject? 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  time  be 
granted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the 
time  be  granted.  Are  there  any  remarks  upon  this?  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Doctor  Babcock  at  this  time,  if 
he  wishes  to  say  anything.     Is  Dr.   Babcock  present? 

Doctor  Babcock.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  thus  far  has  not  taken  into  account  the 
exact  relation  of  the  Bureau  to  this  matter  of  standardizing 
a  particular  degree.  The  little  circular  which  was  issued  a 
year  ago  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  did  not  profess  to  be, 
the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
after  its  own  independent  investigation.     As  the  introductory 
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statement  of  that  little  circular  set  forth,  it  was  designed  to 
correlate  so  far  as  possible,  in  a  tentative  way,  after  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  records,  the  practice  of  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  country  and  the  professional  schools  which  re- 
quired for  admission  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  bache- 
lor's degree  course,  in  dealing  with  the  graduates  of  a  large 
number  of  institutions  applying  for  admission  to  those 
schools.  I  might  say,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  who  have  not  seen  the  original  circular,  and  who 
have  seen  the  statement  of  the  Commissioner,  that  the  plan 
which  we  had  in  mind,  and  which  we  are  still  working  at, 
contemplated  this  correlation  of  judgments  of  the  twenty  or 
twenty-five  graduate  and  professional  schools  in  a  tentative 
and  half  confidential  circular.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  se- 
cret. It  was  issued  in  an  edition  of  two  hundred  copies  only,  ■ 
for  the  reason  that  we  wished  to  send  those  copies  to  the 
deans  of  the  graduate  schools  and  to  the  graduate  school 
committees  to  work  over  for  a  year  and  to  correct  such  mis- 
judgments  as  we  had  made  in  correlating  their  practices,  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  issue  a  revised  edition  which 
could  be  sent  to  all  of  the  colleges  concerned,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  take  up  the  matter,  not  primarily 
with  us,  but  with  the  graduate  schools.  Unfortunately  for 
us — for  our  peace  of  mind,  if  not  for  our  scalps — it  hap- 
pened that  the  document  was  taken  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  and  sent  to  all  the  depositories  of  Government 
documents,  thereby  making  it  entirely  public:  whereas  we 
hoped,  as  I  say,  to  keep  it  private  for  a  year  at  least. 

Now,  what  we  are  tr>'ing  to  do,  immediately,  is  to  get 
at  the  relative  standards  in  the  different  state  universities, 
particularly  of  the  bachelor's  degree  and  to  get  at  these  first 
of   all   by   personal    investigation.     In    1910   agreement    was 
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made  with  this  Association,  as  you  ah  know,  by  which  this 
examination  which  had  been  planned  by  this  Association  was 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  have  now 
visited  a  considerable  number  of  the  state  universities,  on 
their  invitation,  in  accordance  with  that  agreement.  I  am 
prepared,  when  the  Committee  on  Standards  has  defined  more 
clearly  the  form  of  report  they  wish,  to  send  them  reports 
upon  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  state  universities,  show- 
ing- so  far  as  I  can  the  relative  standards  of  their  under- 
graduate  courses  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  That  is 
the  extent  of  the  work  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  work  of  this 
Committee  on  Standards-. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
the  stage  of  progress  from  our  point  of  view  ? 

The  President.     Yes,  sir. 

President  Van  Hise.  And  when  will  we  be  likely  to 
receive  this  official  publication  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  this  preliminary  circular? 

Doctor  Babcock.  I  have  the  galley  proof  of  it  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  sent  to  the  deans  of  graduate  schools  for 
further  correction;  it  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
deans  of  the  graduate  schools  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month ;  and  I  hope — the  Fates  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  chancellors  of  some  universities  per- 
mitting— to    have    it    ready    by    the    middle    of    December. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  or 
questions  in  regard  to  this  matter?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  p-rantine  to  the  committee  of  another  vear's  time. 
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(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed 
to.) 

The  President.  The  next  report  is  on  the  National 
University — President  Edmund  J.  James,  chairman. 

Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  National 

University 

Edmund  J-  James,  Chairman,  Brown  Ayres,  W.  O. 
Thompson  made  to  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities at  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  i8,  1912. 

Gextlemex  : 

Your  standing  committee  on  the  National  University  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows : 

No  marked  progress  has  been  achieved  during  the  past 
vear  in  the  movement  toward  securing  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  attention  of 
members  of  congress  for  any  measure  which  had  not  a  definite 
political  bearing,  and  some  members  who  had  been  more  or 
less  interested  in  this  matter  having  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  would  probably  retire  from  congress  seemed  to  lose  their 
interest  in  the  subject  altogether. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  wider  circles  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  movement. 

The  National  Education  Association  made  the  National 
University  a  subject  of  one  of  its  important  sessions  at  the 
last  meeting  in  Chicago  in  July,  191 2,  where  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  President  Charles  R. 
\'an  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  myself  made 
addresses   at   one   of   the   general   sessions.     The   association 
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authorized  the  newly  elected  president,  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  of  this 
association  on  the  same  subject. 

President  Fairchild  appointed  this  committee,  which  is 
composed  as  follows : 

President  E.  J.  James,  Urbana,  111.,  Chairman. 

President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

President  Charles  R.  \'an  Hise,  Madison,  Wis. 

President  James  B.  Angell,  President  Emeritus,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

President  James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo. 

President  Brown  Ay  res,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Supt.  Ben  Bluett,  St.  Louis,  'Slo. 

Supt.  C.  G.  Pearse,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

President  C.  A\'.  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chancellor  Frank  Strong,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

The  Association  also  made  an  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  for  the  expense  of  promoting  the 
plan  of  a  national  university. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  further  active  work  can 
be  done  at  the  coming  short  session  of  congress,  and  yet  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  a  hearing  so  as  to  get  in  a 
printed  form  the  argument  for  the  National  University. 

Senator  Borah  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  February  21,  191 1,  a  bill  entitled  an  act  to  estab- 
lish the  United  States  University.  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  sent  the  committee  a  circular  letter  con- 
cerning this  proposition.     I  asked  him  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
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circular  to  each  member  of  the  Association  of  State  University 
Presidents.     I  presume  he  has  done  so. 

We  are  appending  a  brief  history  of  the  action  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  regard  to  the  National  Uni- 
versity, which  we  request  may  be  printed  in  the  proceeding's 
of  this  meeting. 

We  recommend  most  strongly  that  the  agitation  for  a 
national  university  be  kept  up  as  steadily  and  persistently 
as  mav  be  until  the  movement  is  crowned  with  success. 

We  recommend  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be 
made  one  of  the  important  topics  of  the  program  of  this  As- 
sociation one  year  from  this  time ;  and  that  the  effort  be  made 
to  secure  papers  from  members  of  this  Association  which  may 
ultimately  be  presented  in  a  separate  pamphlet  for  use  in  the 
agitation  of  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edmund  J.  Jamks,  Chairman, 
Brown  Avres. 

The  Attitude  of  the   National  Education  Associ- 
ation Toward  the  Project  of  a 
National  University 

(An  appendix  to  the  Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Na- 
tional University) 
The  National  Education  Association  showed  an  interest 
in  the  question  of  a  national  university  soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  this  body,  which  was  then  known  as  the  National 
Teachers'  Association.  In  1869,  at  the  convention  held  at 
Trenton  in  August  of  that  year,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt  of  Wisconsin 
presented  a  paper  on  the  progress  of  university  education,  in 
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which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  a  university  would  some  day 
be  estabHshed  by  our  national  government  which  would  take 
its  place  among  the  great  universities  of  the  world.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hoyt's  address  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rickoff  of  Ohio  and  adopted  by  the  association 
to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  appointed  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  state  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
subject  of  a  great  American  university  and  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  association.* 

A  preliminary  report  was  made  by  the  committee  in  1870 
at  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Cleveland. f 

And  in  1871  at  the  meeting  held  in  August  at  St.  Louis, 
a  second  report  was  made  by  J.  W.  Hoyt,  in  which  the  func- 
tions, constitutionality,  endowment,  etc.,  of  a  national  uni- 
versity were  discussed  and  the  recommendation  made  that  a 
new  committee  of  fifteen  members  be  appointed,  and  instructed 
to  conduct  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue.j 

The  report  was  accepted  and  its  recommendations 
adopted. 

A  new  committee  prepared  a  bill  and  arranged  for  its 
introduction  into  congress. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation held  in  Boston  in  August,  1872,  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University  expressed  himself  as  totally  opposed  to  the 
bill.K 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  the  proposal  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  members  consisting  of  Presi- 


*Comi)are  with  Proceedings  of  18G9,  p.  23. 
tCompare  with  Proceedings  of  1870,  pp.  97-100. 
iCompare  with  Proceedings  1871,  pp.  38-41. 
iiCompare  with  Proceedings  for  1872,  p.  244. 
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dent  PZliot,  Dr  Hoyt.  and  the  {'resident  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

At  the  meeting-  held  in  Aui^ust,  1873,  at  Elmira,  Xew 
York,  President  Eliot's  report  as  chairman  was  definitely 
against  the  proposition.  He  mentioned  two  bills  whicii  had 
been  presented  in  the  Senate  in  1872  by  Senator  Sawyer  and 
Senator  Howe  of  Wisconsin,  the  first  being  drawn  by  Dr. 
Hoyt.  He  criticised  the  bills  severely,  maintaining  that  the 
central  government  had  no  duty  in  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing a  national  university.^ 

Dr.  Daniel  Reed  of  Missouri  spoke  in  favor  of  the  project, 
while  Mr.  W.  15.  W'edgewood  of  Washington,  D.  C,  pre- 
sented an  argument  in  favor  of  the  bills  before  Congress, 
though  he  seemed  to  have  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a 
private  university  which  should  be  merely  called  national. 

President  McCosh  of  Princeton  favored  the  idea  of  a 
national  imiversity,  w'hile  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity spoke  against  it.  The  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  was  in  favor  of  it.  Although  the  supporters 
of  the  project  had  a  large  majority  in  the  association,  no 
formal  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  during  this  year. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  in  .August.  1874, 
at  Detroit,  President  Andrew  1).  \\'hite  of  Cornell  University 
spoke  at  great  length  in  favor  of  a  national  university.  The 
matter  was  again  fully  discussed.  A  letter  was  read  from 
President  Eliot  opposing  the  project,  after  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  reaffirming  the  former  declarations  of  the  as- 
sociation in  favor  of  a  national  university  ;  and  advocating-  the 

'Compare  with  the  Proceedings  for  1873,  pp.  107-120. 
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appointment  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  members  to  lay  the 
subject  before  Congress.* 

At  the  session  in  August,  1875,  at  Minneapolis  the  com- 
mittee was  continued  with  authority  to  supply  vacancies  in 
the  list  of  its  members. f  At  the  next  session  at  Baltimore  in 
July,  1876,  similar  action  was  taken.i  At  the  session  of  the 
association  held  at  Nashville  in  July,  1889,  William  A.  Mowry 
of  Boston  presented  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  national 
university.jf 

At  the  session  of  the  National  Council  (a  division  of  the 
National  Education  Association)  held  July  7,  1898,  at  Wash- 
ington, a  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  entire  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university 
and  report  to  the  Council.  President  William  R.  Harper  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  made  president.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  held  July  10,  1900,  President 
Harper  presented  a  personal  report  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived, the  committee  continued,  and  that  the  Council  defer 
for  the  present  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  held  at  Detroit 
July  9,  1901,  President  W.  R.  Harper  submitted  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  national  university.  The  report  was 
against  the  national  university  as  such.  It  advocated  the 
support  of  the  "Washington  INIemorial  Institution."  It  was 
signed  by  eleven  members. § 

♦Compare   with   Proceedings   for   1874,   pp.    58-76. 

tProceedings  p.  95. 

JProceedings  p.  72. 

ifProceedlngs  pp.  189-202. 

IProceedlngs  for  1901,  p.  355  and  pp.  457-467. 
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Professor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
decHned  to  sig-n  the  unfavorable  report,  but  had  on  the  con- 
trary presented  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law  providing  for  such  an  institution.  After  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  the  report,  the  National  Council  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-two  to  four  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  i.  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  re- 
ceived and  the  committee  discharged. 

2.  That  the  National  Council  of  Education  herebv  re- 
affirms the  declaration  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

At  the  session  of  the  Association  held  at  Los  Angeles  in 
July,  1907,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Association  de- 
claring that  the  National  Education  Association  is  in  favor 
of  a  national  university  and  directing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  promote  the  cause  in  cooperation  with 
a  similar  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities. Presidents  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  James  B.  Angell, 
and  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  were  appointed  on  this  committee, 
and  five  hundred  dollars  were  voted  by  the  directors  for  the 
expenses  of  the  committee. 

At  the  session  of  the  Association  held  in  July,  1908,  at 
Cleveland,  President  \'an  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin reported  for  the  committee  above  mentioned  the  details 
of  a  plan  agreed  upon  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  for  the 
establishment  and  control  of  a  national  university.  The  plans 
had  been  offered  to  Congress  as  House  Bill  19465.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  were  approved  and  the  committee  continued. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Chicago,  July, 
1912,  the  following  declarations  were  adopted: 
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"The  president  of  the  Association  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  enlarge  the  standing  committee  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  national  university ;  and  the  board  of  directors 
are  hereby  requested  to  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
the  clerical  and  other  expenses  of  this  committee. 

"The  board  of  directors  are  also  requested  to  print  for 
use  in  promoting  the  movement  for  a  national  university  in  a 
separate  edition,  the  four  addresses  on  this  subject,  submitted 
at  the  general  session  of  this  convention." 

It  should  be  said  that  one  of  the  evening  sessions  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1912  was 
set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  the  national  university  project, 
in  which  President  Edmund  J.  James,  President  James  A. 
Baker,  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  and  President  Charles  R. 
Van  Hise  took  part. 

From  the  foregoing  account  four  facts  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  The  National  Education  Association  has  at  least  seven 
times  formally  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university. 

2.  That  it  has  never  declared  itself  against  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

3.  That  of  seven  committees  appointed,  only  two  have 
reported  against  the  project. 

4.  That  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  a  committee  has 
definitely  reported  adversely  the  association  has  received  the 
report  but  has  at  the  same  time  formally  declared  in  favor 
of  a  national  university. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  1909- 19 10 
by  a  certain  college  in  Washington  (The  George  Washington 
University)  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Congress  but 
this  plan  was  vigorously  denounced  by  the  National  Education 
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Association  at  its  meeting  in  July,  19 lo;  as  it  had  been  also 
by  the  department  of  superintendence  in  session  in  Indi- 
anapolis in  March  of  the  same  year,  declaring  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  reaffirms  its  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  any  division  of  the  public  school  funds  among  private 
or  sectarian  schools,  believing  that  any  appropriation  from 
the  federal  or  state  treasuries  in  support  of  private  educational 
institutions  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  system  of  American  public  school  educa- 
tion has  been  founded. 


(At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  President  James  added 
the  following)  : 

President  Thompson  is  not  here,  and  consequently  we 
have  not  his  signature  to  this  report. 

Xow,  I  should  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
submitting  this  report,  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of 
the  Association  who  are  not  aware  of  the  action  which  this 
Association  has  taken,  that  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Association  for  1907,  on  page  92,  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  the  plan  which  this  Association  endorsed,  and 
which  has  been  before  Congress  in  one  form  and  another  as 
an  actual  bill.  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  one  or  two  features 
of  this  bill,  so  that  the  recent  members  of  the  Association  may 
know  exactly  what  this  Association  is  committed  to  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  order  that,  if  they  desire  to  change  in  any 
way  that  set  of  instructions  to  the  committee,  it  may  be  done 
now. 

At  the  session  in  1907  a  draft  of  a  l)ill  for  an  act  to 
create   a   National   Universitv   was   laid   before   this   Associa- 
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tion,  and  is  printed  in  the  volume  of  proceedings,  and  this 
Association  has  three  times  endorsed  that  bill.  Now,  I  find 
considerable  opposition  to  some  of  the  features  in  this  pro- 
posed bill,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  consider  this  matter,  either 
now  or  during-  the  year,  and  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  change  these  features  in  any  way. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

"i.  There  shall  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  be  known  as  the  National  University  of  the  United 
States. 

"2.     The  purpose  of  said  university  shall  be  three-fold : 

"(i)  To  promote  the  advance  of  science,  pure  and  ap- 
plied, and  of  the  liberal  and  fine  arts  by  original  investigation 
and  research,  and  such  other  means  as  may  appear  suitable 
to  the  purpose  in  view. 

"(2)  To  provide  for  the  higher  instruction  and  training 
of  men  and  women  for  posts  of  importance" — 

Leaving  out  the  larger  part  of  the  paragraph,  but  quot- 
ing the  essence  of  it — 

"(3)  To  cooperate  with  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  etc. 

"3.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  university  un- 
less he  shall  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Alaster  of  Science 
or  of  Arts  from  some  institution  of  recognized  standing;  or 
shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired for  such  degrees." 

In  other  words,  it  shall  be  a  graduate  university  based 
upon  the  actual  possession  of  degrees  taken  from  other  in- 
stitutions.    I  find,  in  talking  with  many  men  of  different  habits 
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of  miml  and  thought,  outside  of  academic  circles  particularly, 
that  that  seems  to  them  all  an  absurd  sort  of  provision.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  provision  in  this  bill  that 
will  strike  more  definite  snags  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Con- 
gressman than  that.  If  he  is  going  to  favor  a  university  at 
all.  he  is  not  going  to  favor  a  university  which  insists,  as  a 
condition  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  studying  in  this 
institution  in  Washington,  that  he  shall  first  take  a  degree 
from  some  other  institution  in  some  other  place.  Now,  of 
course,  we  all  committed  ourselves  at  that  time  to  the  idea 
of  this  being  a  graduate  institution  in  that  sense. 

"4.     The   university   shall  confer   no   academic   degrees." 

I  find  absolutely  nobody  outside  of  this  Association, 
among  those  favoring  a  national  university,  who  is  in  favor 
of  this  provision.  These  two  provisions — first,  that  no  stu- 
dent shall  be  permitted  to  study  here  unless  he  has  an  actual 
degree;  and.  second,  that  no  academic  degrees  shall  be  given 
— are  obstacles  to  the  average  man  which  are  absolutely  in- 
superable, so  far  as  I  can  infer  from  what  they  say. 

"5.  The  university  shall  be  governed  and  directed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  in  cooperation  with  an  Advisory  Council. 

"6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  twelve  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  twelve  years.  The  appointed  members  shall  be 
arranged  in  classes  so  that  one  member  shall  go  out  each  year. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  remove 
any  member  of  the  board  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
in  office." 

No  one  objects  to  that  sort  of  provision. 
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The  next  provision  I  found  quite  commonly  opposed,  in 
very  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  two  clauses  that  I  have 
read. 

"7.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  state  in  the  Union.  The  representative 
from  each  state  shall  be  the  president  of  the  state  university 
in  case  there  be  a  state  university  in  said  state;  if  not,  the 
Governor  of  the  state  may  appoint  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
learned  and  experienced  in  matters  of  education,  to  represent 
said  state  in  the  Advisory  Council." 

Now,  the  scheme  provides  for  an  important  function  for 
the  Advisory  Council  in  connection  with  the  government  of 
this  institution,  and  practically  makes  this  council  consist — 
as  to  a  large  majority  of  its  members,  at  any  rate — of  the 
presidents  of  the  state  universities.  In  other  W'Ords,  the  na- 
tional university  is  practically  put  under  the  control  of  the 
state  universities.  I  find  that  that  is  a  feature  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  common  mind  at  all. 

Those  are  three  fundamental  objections  that  I  found 
made  again  and  again  by  members  of  Congress  and  men  out- 
side of  Congress,  who  are  not  university  men,  -whose  atten- 
tion I  could  get  long  enough  to  get  the  whole  scheme  be- 
fore them.  Their  objections  lighted  upon  the  same  provisions 
in  the  whole  scheme. 

I  .want  to  suggest  that.  ]\Ir.  President,  for  further  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  this  Association. 

President  Mezes.  May  I  ask,  INIr.  Chairman,  what  are 
the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council? 

President  James.  Practically  the  educational  policy  of 
the  institution  is  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 
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President  ]^Iezes.     Does  it  have  the  veto  power? 

President  James.  To  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  g-iven 
the  power  of  initiating  action  and  legislation,  hut  the  Advisory 
Council  may  at  any  time  protest  ag'ainst  any  order,  vote,  reso- 
lution, appointment,  or  other  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  such  action  thereby  stands  suspended  until  reenacted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  And  that  practi- 
cally puts  in  the  hands  of  this  council,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dents of  state  universities,  an  authority  which  nobody  is  will- 
ing to  concede  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  give  anybody. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  What  objections  have  been 
stated  to  that,  President  James? 

President  James.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  individual 
men  would  take  up  individual  points  because  they  happened  to 
be  especially  interested — 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  thought  there  might  be 
special  objection. 

President  James.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going-  to  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university,  the  fact  that  there  should  be  any  restrictions 
upon  any  American  citizen  who  chooses  to  study  there  except 
such  as  might  be  involved  in  the  preparation  for  the  work 
which  he  wanted  to  take  up;  the  practical  refusal  to  give  to 
this  institution,  once  established,  the  ordinary  academic 
authority  which  universities  should  have ;  the  attempt  to  keep 
in  the  hands  of  the  constituent  institutions  (namely,  the  state 
universities)  entire  control  over  this  institution — these  seemed 
to  be  the  most  definite  and  real  objections,  so  far  as  any  one 
is  interested  in  the  plan  at  all.  Of  course,  if  you  |nit  this 
proposition  up  to  the  average  man,  he  says.  "There  is  no  need 
of  another  university ;  it  does  not  serve  any  good  purpose ;  we 
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have  too  many  universities  now,"  etc.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
man  who  has  thought  of  it  long  enough  to  have  some  definite 
objection. 

President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to 
these  three  points,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  first  two  and  the  last  one.  The  last 
one  is  not  vital  in  any  way  to  the  proposal.  Of  course  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  for  this  Association  to  have  the  posi- 
tion of  Advisory  Council  in  the  proposed  National  University, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  essential  pur- 
poses provided  for  by  the  bill  approved  by  the  Association. 
But  the  first  two  points  are  vital,  and  if  they  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated or  radically  modified,  the  whole  question  is  before  us 
in  a  wholly  new  form. 

While  we  may  find  opposition  to  the  requirement  that 
the  proposed  National  University  shall  be  a  graduate  school, 
and  that  the  students  who  come  to  it  shall  have  Master's  de- 
grees or  shall  have  done  work  equivalent  to  such  degrees, 
and  also  to  the  requirement  that  the  institution  shall  not 
give  degrees — if  those  are  stricken  out;  and  it  is  proposed 
to  found  here  in  Washington  a  university  of  exactly  the  same 
type  that  now  exists  in  the  various  states,  the  question  im- 
mediately arises,  Why  found  such  an  institution  when  there 
are  some  forty  other  institutions  doing  precisely  this  class  of 
work?  To  my  mind,  that  question  cannot  be  answered  satis- 
factorily. I  could  not  urge  upon  Congress  that  we  establish 
here  in  Washington  a  university  of  the  type  which  now  ex- 
ists at  so  many  places  in  this  country.  Also  to  such  a  uni- 
versity we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  the  active  opposition 
of  all  the  endowed  institutions,  preciselv  as  we  have  had 
when  this  proposal  was  previously  made;  and  I  am  not  sure 
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that  their  opposition  would  be  justified.  Therefore,  if  we 
surrender  the  points  mentioned,  while  we  may  gain  support 
from  some  sources  or  remove  difficulties  in  the  minds  of 
others,  I  believe  that  we  shall  arouse  still  greater  opposition 
by  abandoning  them. 

At  any  rate,  while  1  can  heartily  support  the  ])roposal 
which  has  been  made  by  this  Association  regarding  a  Na- 
tional University,  I  should  not  wish  to  commit  myself,  at  this 
time  at  least,  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  University 
like  many  that  already  exist  in  the  country ;  and  it  seems 
therefore  to  me  that  if  we  abandon  these  two  points,  the 
whole  question  is  open  before  us ;  because  they  are  funda- 
mental to  the  plan  which  has  been  approved  by  this  Associ- 
ation. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

President  Dabney.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pref- 
ace what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  with  a  little  bit  of 
history,  not  known  probably  to  all  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. It  will  soon  be  ancient  history,  so  I  should  like  to 
make  a  record  of  it  here. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  few  gentlemen,  heads  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  government,  presidents  of  universities  in 
the  East,  and  scientific  men  in  Washington,  incorporated  a 
little  association,  which  they  called,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
"The  George  Washington  Memorial  Institution."  The  pur- 
pose of  these  gentlemen  was  to  establish  a  clearing  house  of 
information  about  the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  study 
and  research  in  Washington,  and  so  to  open  the  door,  if  there 
were  already  a  door,  a  little  wider  for  scholars  from  the  imi- 
versities  and  colleges  of  the  country  to  come  here  to  study 
and  investigate,  either  as  private  workers  or  as  assistants  in 
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the  various  g-overnment  laboratories  and  libraries.  This  in- 
stitution was  not  itself  to  be  a  teachingf,  or  even  a  research, 
institution  ;  neither  was  it  to  be  an  examining-  nor  a  degree- 
giving-  institution.  It  was  not  intended  (at  first,  at  least)  to 
be  anv  kind  of  universitv  at  all.  althousfh  the  thousfht  and 
hope  were  that  it  might  ultimately  open  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  national  university,  of  which  Washing- 
ton dreamed  and  for  which  he  left  the  country  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  west  side  of.  the  city.  This  institution  was 
proposed  primarily,  however,  as  a  means  of  helping  to  make 
available,  for  all  competent  citizens  who  might  wish  to  use 
them,  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  deposited  in  these  great 
departments,  and  the  other  facilities  for  study  and  investigation 
in  Washington.  The  first  definite  proposal  was  to  list  these 
resources  and  facilities,  and  thus  to  make  them,  perhaps,  a 
little  better  known  and  more  easily  accessible  to  those  inter- 
ested. Strong  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  national  university 
having  developed  among  the  great  universities  of  the  East, 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  press  any  plan  for  the  university  at 
that  time,  but  to  open  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  calling  attention  to  these  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities. Whether  or  not  the  movement  ever  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  university,  we  felt  that  great  good 
would  be  done  by  opening  the  way  for  a  few  scholars  to 
come  and  study  in  these  great  libraries  and  laboratories.  Be- 
lieving that  all  new  human  institutions  irtust  grow  out  of  the 
institutions  of  the  past,  we  thought  that  this  was  the  thing  to 
be  done  at  that  time,  and  that,  if  it  were  done  well,  it  would 
justify  itself  and  lead  in  time  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
universitv  of  universities  in  this,  our  Xational  Capital. 
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The  greatest  argument  for  a  national  university  is  the 
existence  here  of  these  great  collections,  these  libraries,  and 
the  museums  of  these  specialized  laboratories,  each  equipped 
for  some  certain  line  of  work,  some  of  them  unequalled  in 
the  world.  Surely  no  one  should  forbid  that  these  laborato- 
ries be  used  under  proper  rules  by  the  investigators  from  the 
universities.  Xo  one  would  dare  say,  at  this  time,  I  suppose, 
that  only  those  employed  in  the  government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  their  facilities. 

In  this  company  I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate  these 
resources — the  gentlemen  before  me  know  them  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  I  do.  But,  by  way  of  illustration  merely,  let 
us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  resources  found  here  for  some 
particular  lines  of  study.  Recall  the  vast  accumulation  of 
data  in  the  various  government  departments — in  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  example,  which  could  be  made 
the  basis  of  investigations  in  economics !  Think  of  the  ma- 
terial also  in  the  records  of  Congress  and  in  the  executive  de- 
partments for  studies  in  political  science !  See  the  resources 
in  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  investigations  in  geology  and  natural  history  I  Think  of 
the  resources  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  Medical  Museum,  in 
the  Public  Health  and  Hospital  Service,  in  the  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratory, and  in  Medical  Bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Xavy, 
for  the  study  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  medicine,  etc. !  What 
material  there  is  in  the  records  of  the  Panama  Commission  for 
the  study  of  all  the  sciences  underlying  preventive  medicine ! 

If  I  may  illustrate  from  personal  experience,  when  I 
was  an  officer  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  sometimes  made  me  almost  indignant  to  see  the  oppor- 
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tunities  in  that  department  for  study  and  research  by  outside 
scholars  going  to  waste,  as  it  were.  The  eminent  scientific 
men  of  that  Department,  in  the  economic  investigations  in 
which  they  were  immediately  engaged,  utilized  well  the  ma- 
terial in  their  possession,  but  all  scientific  material  is  useful 
for  many  purposes.  Recognizing  that  much  of  it  was  valu- 
able for  pure  science,  I  began  to  think  how  this  material 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  other  scientific  workers. 
I  can  illustrate  the  kind  of  use  I  have  in  mind  by  one  par- 
ticular case. 

Walking  one  day  through  the  rooms  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  I  saw  an  old  soldier  sitting  in  front  of  a  table 
with  a  lot  of  insect  boxes  before  him  which  he  was  trying 
to  clean  with  his  single  left  hand.  He  had  only  one  arm,  and, 
although  he  was  adroit  in  using  that,  it  was  very  difficult  for 
him  to  handle  the  delicate  material.  Finding  upon  inquiry 
that  he  had  been  appointed  as  a  messenger,  I  asked  why  he 
had  been  put  at  this,  for  him  of  all  men,  most  difficult  task. 
I  was  told  that  being  a  pensioner,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  him,  and  as  no  one  else  had  been  available 
for  a  number  of  years  to  do  this  work,  he  had  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  cleaning  and  "poisoning"  the  insect  cases. 
A  more  suitable  position  was  soon  found  for  the  old  man, 
and  he  was  very  glad  to  give  up  his  insects  in  which  he  had 
no  particular  interest.  The  work  of  caring  for  the  insects 
was  given  to  a  student  of  entomology  from  one  of  the  col- 
leges, who  was  very  happy  to  get  the  opportunity  to  study  a 
large  collection  of  this  kind  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  or  twenty-five  dollars  less  than  the  old  man  was  get- 
ting. Of  course,  the  student  did  the  work  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter  and   more   rapidly   than   it  had   been   done.     That   young 
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man  improved  his  opportunities  so  well  that  he  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  a  professor  of  entomolog}'  in  one  of  our 
great  agricultural  colleges. 

This  is.  I  believe,  a  fair  illustration  of  what  might  be 
done  in  the  scientific  museums  and  laboratories  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  hundreds  of  young  people  from  our  colleges,  if 
only  there  were  some  agency  here  to  look  after  the  business. 
We  should  not  try  to  do  too  big  a  thing  at  first.  If  we  would 
only  begin  in  a  small  way  and  use  the  opportunities  right 
before  us,  under  our  very  noses,  we  might  do  a  good  deal  for 
these  young  scholars,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  govern- 
ment's work  better  done  also. 

Conditions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have,  of 
course,  improved  much  in  this  respect  since  that  time.  The 
position  of  scientific  assistant,  has  become,  I  believe,  a  per- 
manent thing  in  this  Department  since  those  days,  and  has 
brought  some  good  men  into  the  government  service  and 
trained  others  for  the  colleges. 

It  was  thoughts  and  experiences  like  these,  which  led 
the  gentlemen  referred  to,  to  plan  a  little  bureau  to  be  sup- 
ported at  small  expense,  for  discovering  and  making  known 
these  opportunities  and  for  helping  students  to  get  in  touch 
with  them.  With  these  ends  in  view,  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Association  was  organized  and  the  distinguished 
former  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Oilman, 
was  secured  as  its  director.  An  expenditure  of  $15,000  a 
year  was  all  that  was  contemplated  at  the  beginning  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  raise  an  endowment  or  guarantee 
fund  which  would  produce  this  annual  income. 

The  idea  was  a  novel  one  at  the  time  and  the  plans  were 
so  modest  that  they  did  not  at  first  attract  support.     After  a 
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time,  however,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  our 
great  American  patron  of  education  and  science,  was  gained. 
He  saw^  the  committee,  took  and  studied  their  proposal,  but 
postponed  decision  in  the  matter  for  a  year  or  more.  After 
a  second  visit  of  the  committee  to  ^Ir.  Carnegie,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  he  would  establish  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion for  Research  instead.  This  was  duly  done  in  noble 
fashion  and  Dr.  Oilman  was  appointed  its  first  director. 
That  the  proposal  for  the  George  Washington  University, 
submitted  to  him  by  our  committee,  was  the  suggestion  for 
the  establishment  of  this  great  institution,  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. In  founding  this  institution,  Mr.  Carnegie  did  one 
of  the  greatest  things  ever  done  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  proposal  for  the  Washington  ^Memorial  Institu- 
tion had  helped  to  bring  this  about,  but  the  special  problem 
in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen  remained  unsolved,  and  has 
never  been  solved. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  establishment  of  this  bureau, 
or  clearing  house  of  information,  is  still  the  best  way  to 
prepare  for  the  National  University.  By  opening  up  what 
is  already  here  in  Washington  and  by  bringing  scholars  into 
the  laboratories  already  in  existence,  we  believe  that  the  need 
for  the  service  of  a  National  University  could  be  shown  in  the 
best  manner.  Every  institution  must  justify  its  existence  by 
first  doing  some  of  the  work  needed  by  mankind.  The  need 
for  such  a  bureau  is  greater  today  than  it  ever  was.  Why 
then  should  not  this  Association,  representing  the  great 
state  universities,  establish  such  an  institution  here  on  its 
own  account?  It  would  seem  very  appropriate  for  the  state 
universities  to  organize,  finance,  and  administer  a  bureau, 
which   would   be   their   representative   in   the   national   capital 
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and  their  agent  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  their  own  profess- 
ors and  students.  It  may  be  a  good  while  before  we  are 
ready  for  the  National  University,  but  we  sincerely  believe 
that  this  is  the  quickest  way  to  show  its  need  and  its  pos- 
sibility. 

In  closing  let  me  suggest  another  argument  for  a  Na- 
tional University,  and  another  way  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
coming  into  existence.  Scholars  everywhere  rejoice  at  the 
multiplying  opportunities  offered  them  by  the  state  and  na- 
tional governments  to  assist  in  preparing  the  laws  and  in 
administering  them  afterwards.  Legislative  reference 
bureaus  have  already  been  established  in  a  number  of  states 
and  one  is  now  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  national  Con- 
gress. Professors  and  scientific  men  generally  are  also  be- 
ing called  upon  more  and  more  frequently  to  serve  upon 
boards  and  commissions  charged  with  special  investigations 
or  the  execution  of  special  tasks.  Faculties  are  now  called 
upon  to  give  expert  information  and  advice  upon  all  con- 
ceivable subjects,  and  to  make  plans  for  all  kinds  of  better- 
ments, both  material  and  social.  Our  modern  life,  which  is 
getting  more  complicated  in  every  way,  demands  the  service 
every  year  of  a  greater  variety  of  experts.  Until  recently  it 
was  the  nien  of  wealth  and  industry  who  shaped  the  affairs 
of  the  state  and  nation.  The  "privileged  interests''  rulerl  to 
a  great  extent.  Now,  however,  the  scholar  and  the  scientist 
are  rapidly  coming  forward  and  taking  the  lead  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  as  well  as  in  investigation  and  edu- 
cation. The  aristocrats  of  the  republic  of  the  future  will  be 
the  men  of  intellect  and  scientific  training. 

We  have  in  Washington  already  many  scientific  men 
specially  employed  to  advise  Congress  and  the  government. 
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How  much  more  effective  they  would  be,  if,  with  the  other 
scholars  all  over  the  country,  they  were  organized  in  a  Na- 
tional University !  The  force  of  scholarship  and  science  in 
this  country  is  at  present  dissipated  to  a  great  extent.  Through 
a  National  University  all  this  learning  and  skill  might  be 
combined  and  brought  to  bear  upon  each  problem  of  legisla- 
tion or  government  as  it  arises.  Take  the  proposal  for  a 
legislative  reference  bureau  for  Congress  as  an  illustration ! 
Instead  of  having  only  a  few  men  specially  employed  here, 
independently  of  all  other  institutions,  why  should  not  this 
bureau  represent  the  learning  and  ability  of  all  the  great  men 
of  political  science  and  economics  in  our  entire  country?  We 
have  already  multiplied  far  too  much  these  special  agencies 
with  limited  functions,  causing  a  great  amount  of  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  great  waste  of  money.  The  movement  for 
efficiency  and  economy  is  very  much  needed,  but  one  of  the 
first  things  should  be  to  coordinate  and  correlate  the  work 
of  the  different  bureaus,  museums,  and  laboratories  of  our 
multiplying  departments.  Because  the  National  University 
fits  in  with  all  these  great  movements,  we  believe  it  is  bound 
to  come. 

The  President.  Are  there  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

President  Kane.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  provisions 
objected  to  by  President  James,  I  think  we  ought  to  realize, 
gives  a  pretty  strong  handicap  to  us  as  members  of  the  As- 
sociation in  working  in  the  interest  of  the  establishment  of 
a  National  University.  Regardless  of  the  purpose  of  this 
council,  and  the  motives  of  the  Association  in  recommending 
that  the  presidents  of  the  state  universities  be  members  of 
this  council,  and  perhaps  constitute  the  council  rather  largely, 
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I  think  our  acquaintance  with  legislation  (which  we  all  have 
by  force  of  experience)  will  lead  us  to  understand  that  with 
the  average  legislator  that  would  be  regarded  as  an  all-suffi- 
cient and  perhaps  the  only  explanation  of  the  motives  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  in  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  University — simply  that  we  wanted  to 
gain  control  of  such  a  movement. 

Now,  it  is  contemplated  by  the  committee  in  their  re- 
port that  these  questions  be  discussed  as^  in  effect,  a  special 
order  of  business  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  so  I  will  not 
take  up  a  discussion  of  that  topic  itself ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
a  great  handicap  to  us  in  our  own  work  for  the  National 
University  that  it  contemplates  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  Association  to  places  in  the  council,  and  I  believe  that 
we  shall  all  find  much  greater  difficulty  in  working  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  University  if  such  a  council  is 
proposed.  I  think  that  in  this  discussion  that  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  very  important  thing — the  extent  to  which 
we  are  handicapped.  Now,  I  am  ready  to  second  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  that  we  recommend  to  our  com- 
mittee that  makes  up  the  program  for  next  year  that  this 
be  an  important  part  of  next  year's  program — the  report  of 
this  committee  and  the  discussion  which  they  propose. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
report  ? 

President  Baker.  Does  that  mean,  President  James, 
that  no  movement  would  be  likely  to  be  made  for  a  year? 

President  James.  There  will  be  no  delay;  we  will  go 
right  along,  unless  the  Association  gives  other  orders.  We 
shall  take  this  bill  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  it. 
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President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the  in- 
tent— if  the  committee  feel  that  they  must  have  this  bill — 
I  move,  before  this  motion  is  put  accepting  the  report,  that 
the  committee  be  authorized  to  strike  out  this  section,  if  in 
their  judgment  they  find  it  is  advisable,  concerning  a  coun- 
cil made  up  in  the  form  that  it  is  now^  made  up ;  or  to  modify 
that  clause  in  regard  to  the  Advisory  Council  in  any  way 
that  they  may  find  necessary  in  order  best  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  the  bill. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  make-up  of  the  Ad- 
visor}- Council.     Are  there  any  remarks  on  this? 

President  Mezes.     Take  it  out  altogether. 

The  President.  The  present  motion  covers  the  right  to 
cut  it  out  altogether,  or  treat  it  in  any  way  they  see  fit — 
cut  it  out  if  necessary. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  a  whole.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  report  was  adopted.) 

The  President.  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  we 
have  with  us  Mr.  Parkin,  representing  the  Rhodes  Trust.  I 
should  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Parkin  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  (applause),  and  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Parkin 
when  he  will  find  it  convenient  to  address  the  Association 
with  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the  Rhodes  Trust. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  it  at  any  session  at  which  you  find  it  convenient.     I  have 
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just  gotten  off  the  train,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  con- 
venient just  at  the  moment.  l)ut  at  the  afternoon  session  to- 
morrow— 

The  President.  At  the  session  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow forenoon? 

Doctor  Parkin.  Just  as  you  Hke ;  any  time  that  is  most 
convenient  to  yourselves. 

The  President.  Very  well :  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  you. 

The  Secretary.  ■Mr.  President,  T  move  that  Doctor 
Parkin  be  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor  throughout  this 
session. 

(The  motion   was  seconded   and   agreed  to.) 

Doctor  Parkin^  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  privi- 
lege. 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  would 
like  to  make  sure  of  hearing  what  Doctor  Parkin  has  to  say, 
and  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  arrangement  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Association  hear 
Doctor  Parkin  at  3  :oo  o'clock  this  afternoon,  or  as  near  that 
time  as  may  be  convenient  to  him. 

Doctor  Parkix.     I  shall  be  very  glad. 

The  President.  If  that  is  acceptable,  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next  order  of  business :  "Conferences  with  other  As- 
sociations of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools." 

We  have  just  heard  that  President  Hill  is  not  here.  Is 
there  any  one  else  who  can  speak  on  this  point? 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  Doctor  MacLean  has  any  in- 
formation on  this  point. 

Doctor  MacLean.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  in- 
formation.    However,  the  other  day  at  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
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tion  I  learned  that  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conferences  with  other  Associations  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools.     That  is  the  only  information  I  have. 


Report  of  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 

Education 

The  President.  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  order 
of  business,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization 
of  Education. 

I  may  say  that  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Baker, 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  this  subject,  President  Hill 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  was  made  chairman  of  this 
committee.  We  have  word  this  morning  that  President  Hill 
is  not  to  be  here.  I  will  therefore  call  on  President  McVey 
to  make  such  report  as  may  be  possible  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  telegram  from  President  Hill  relative  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Find  cannot  get  to  meeting.  Please  report  for  our  com- 
mittee that  no  agreement  has  been  reached  except  that  we 
favor  division  of  Arts  course  into  lower  and  higher  divisions, 
first  two  years  being  more  closely  allied  with  secondary  edu- 
cation and  possible  of  being  cared  for  in  best  high  schools 
of  large  cities  at  least.  I  understand  this  to  be  accepted  by 
all." 

That  is  the  statement.  This  committee,  as  was  stated, 
was   appointed  two  years   ago,  upon  the  suggestion   of  Dr. 
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Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  following  a  paper 
presented  by  him.  The  committee  has  never  had  a  meeting. 
They  have  exchanged  one  or  two  letters  during  the  summer, 
and  out  of  that  exchange  of  letters  the  telegram  which  has 
just  been  read  seems  to  be  about  all  that  really  has  been 
agreed  upon ;  and  that  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  us  all,  and 
in  accord  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  this  As- 
sociation on  Standards. 

I  may  say  further,  however,  relative  to  my  own  views  re- 
garding some  phases  of  it,  that  the  suggestion  that  the  time 
of  present-day  courses  should  be  shortened  so  that  men  could 
enter  the  professional  work  at  an  earlier  age  is  one  upon 
which  a  good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid,  and  at  various 
times  attention  has  been  called  to  the  results  of  the  work 
in  different  countries,  like  Germany  in  particular.  In  other 
words,  the  German  youth  enters  his  professional  career  some- 
where from  two  or  three  years  in  advance  of  the  boy  in  the 
United  States.  But  I  think  this  should  be  said,  if  we  do  not 
have  it  already  in  mind :  that  in  the  German  schools  there  are 
240  days  devoted  to  school  work,  whereas  in  this  country 
there  are  not  more  than  180  days.  The  consequence  is  that 
out  of  a  period  of  twelve  years,  covering  the  eight  years  of 
elementary  work  and  the  four  years  of  high  school  in  this 
country,  the  German  pupil  has  720  days  more  of  actual  time 
in  school  than  the  American  pupil,  an  equivalent  of  four  years 
of  work  over  and  above  what  he  gets  in  that  same  period  in 
the  United  States.  Xow,  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  no 
process  of  compression,  by  forcing  down  from  the  lower 
classes  of  college  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  that  will  take  up  a  slack  as  great  as  that.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  some- 
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what  in  certain  subjects;  but  we  cannot  reach  the  situation  as 
it  stands  in  Europe,  nor  get  the  result  that  they  have  there, 
until  we  put  more  time  and  spend  more  money  upon  teaching 
and  extend  the  period  of  instruction  in  the  course  of  the 
school  year.  I  think  that  is  unquestionably  true.  Undoubt- 
edly some  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  can  be 
modified  here  and  there,  but  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  present  situation  knows  that  the  public  schools  are  car- 
rying, with  the  time  that  they  have  at  their  disposal,  prac- 
ticalh-  all  that  they  can  possibly  carry.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  to  change  the  system 
of  progress  by  class,  so  that  pupils  can  take  up  their  work 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  do  it— in  other  words,  to  have 
less  class  formation  and  a  larger  opportunity  of  progressing 
in  accordance  with  their  abilities :  possibly  shortening,  in  that 
instance,  the  high  school  course  to  three  years. 

Now,  in  the  larger  cities  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  might  very  well  be  taken  over  by  the  high  schools. 
That  has  been  done  in  Kansas  City ;  it  has  been  done  else- 
where. But,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the  country  it 
cannot  be  done,  especially  in  the  less  populous  states  and 
places  where  there  are  smaller  towns  which  are  already 
struggling  with  the  burden  of  carrying  the  high  school  work. 
So  that  the  situation  would  be,  as  the  committee  now  ap- 
proaches it,  the  recommendation  for  a  division  of  the  arts 
courses  into  two  periods,  namely,  the  period  of  what  might 
be  called  a  junior  college  and  that  of  a  senior  college;  in 
other  words,  a  distinction  between  the  kind  of  work  done 
in  the  first  two  years  and  that  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

President  Baker.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
spend  any  time  in  arguing  this  matter.     It  would  hardly  be 
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my  business  at  this  time.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that, 
theoretically  at  least,  we  spend  four  years  of  what  we  call 
"college"  in  taking  up  that  slack,  and  we  begin  university 
w^ork  at  22  or  23,  namely,  the  graduate  school.  The  propo- 
sition is  that  in  some  way  we  can  so  reorganize  education 
that  we  can  begin  university  work  at  what  corresponds  to  the 
junior  year  at  least,  and  that  allows  two  years  of  difference 
still  between  the  European  system  and  ours. 

President  Swain.  Mr.  Chairman — were  you  through. 
President  Baker?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  sit  down. 
(Laughter.). 

PiiESiDENT  Baker.  Not  yet ;  no.  sir.  That  is  up  to 
you. 

President  Swain.  I  shall  not  try  to  put  Mr.  Baker 
down. 

President  Baker.  I  can  say  nothing  except  that  I  wish 
in  some  way  this  body  could  urge  the  committee,  or  a  com- 
mittee, to  do  something  and  report  something.  There  is  no 
obligation  in  the  matter,  but  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  and  we  have 
invited  the  cooperation  of  the  committee  representing  this 
body.  We  have  invited  the  appointment  and  cooperation  of 
a  committee  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence. 
That  committee  is  at  work,  and  is  likely  to  make  a  report 
soon.  The  reports  of  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  Education  are  ready,  01 
about  ready. 

The  President.  I  venture  to  ask,  President  Baker,  do 
you  know  from  your  correspondence  with  President  Hill 
whether  he  is  following  this  subject  up? 
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President  Baker.  I  simply  ask  that  this  Association 
will  urge  the  committee  to  results,  so  that  when  we  issue  that 
publication  in  the  name  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
we  may  have  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  three  committees. 

President  Swaix.  ;Mr.  Chairman,  President  Baker  has 
a  way  of  ducking-  his  head,  as  if  he  were  going  to  sit  down, 
before  he  actually  sits  down.  (Laughter.)  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  put  down  Brother  Baker,  but  I  want  to  make  a  slight 
protest  against  the  notion  that  the  graduates  of  the  German 
secondary  schools  are  two  years  ahead  of  the  graduates  of 
our  high  schools.  Year  before  last  it  was  my  •  privilege  to 
visit  a  number  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  I  found  that 
while  theoretically  the  students  complete  the  courses  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  eighteeen,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  do 
so.  They  are  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  I 
went  over  a  number  of  lists  of  graduates  and  found  this  to 
be  true.  This  conclusion  is  also  confirmed  by  Dr.  Russell 
of  Teachers'  College,  who  has  made  a  study  of  this  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  about  a  year  older  than 
the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  that  come  up  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities ;  and  that  means  that  instead  of  a  gain 
of  two  years  it  is  only  a  gain  of  one. 

The  German  students  are  trained  admirably  for  the  Ger- 
man system,  but  to  my  mind  they  are  not  trained  for  our  sys- 
tem, and  while  it  is  true  that  they  have  a  kind  of  training  in 
advance  of  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  training  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  our  civilization. 

President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  further  bit 
of  information  I  may  give,  as  bearing  upon  the  situation,  and 
as  indicating  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  has  been 
supposed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  universities  in  this  country 
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and  Germany,  is  this :  The  University  of  Berlin  has  recently, 
I  am  informed  (altlioiigh  I  have  not  official  information  on 
the  point),  agreed  to  accept  the  senior  work  of  all  of  the 
institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  as  one  year  toward  a  doctor's  degree ;  and 
students  who  otherwise  meet  their  requirements,  who  are 
graduates  of  those  institutions,  may  obtain  the  doctor's  de- 
gree in  two  years.  That  doubtless  will  be  followed  by  other 
German  universities  and  that,  therefore,  decreases  the  dif- 
ference by  one  year. 

President  Swain.  That  just  confirms,  then,  the  view 
that  I  gave,  does  it  not.  President  Van  Hise? 

President  Van  Hise.     It  does. 

The  President.  I  should  hke  to  say  just  a  word  about 
that.  I  am  not  particularly  informed  with  regard  to  this 
ruling,  but  if  it  is  a  ruling  which  gives  a  value  to  the  under- 
graduate work  in  institutions  belonging  to  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  which  it  does  not  give  to  the  under- 
graduate work  of  many  other  institutions  of  this  country,  I 
regard  it  as  a  grave  injustice  and  a  great  wrong  against 
which  it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  to  protest. 

President  Dabney.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  second 
your  last  statement.  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Van 
Hise,  «;ince  he  is  here,  and  is  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Association  of  State  Universities),  how 
it  is  constituted,  who  constituted  it,  and  how  it  secured  this 
recognition  which  is  not  given  to  the  American  State  Uni- 
versities as  such. 
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President  Baker.  Air.  Chairman,  this  is  just  in  line 
with  the  idea  that  you  advanced.  I  was  going  to  ask  Presi- 
dent \'an  Hise  about  universities  that  may  have  a  consider- 
ably higher  standard  and  grade  of  work  than  some  of  the 
institutions  that  belong  to  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities— what  are  we  going  to  do  with  those  ?  and  when 
will  the  Association  of  American  Universities  show  the  open 
door  and  establish  a  standard  so  that  every  institution  may 
know  when  and  how  and  by  what  standards  it  can  gain 
recognition  ?  Or  will  they  simply  write  to  all  these  foreign 
universities  and  say  that  they  are  in  a  false  position? 

President  Van  Hise.  I  assure  you  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  raising  this  question.  I  will,  however,  give  informa- 
tion so  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  it  without  the  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  also 
without  making  any  attempt  to  defend  the  association.  That 
is  the  business  of  the  officials  of  that  association  and  not  my 
business. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  as  first  or- 
ganized, was  a  self -constituted  organization,  which  included 
a  select  group  of  institutions  made  up  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  a  club.  It  had  no  criteria  for  admission ;  it  had  no 
definite  plans  for  work.  No  good  reason  could  be  given  why 
all  the  members  that  were  composing  it  were  included ;  no 
good  reason  could  be  given  why  others  were  outside  of  it, 
any  more  than  any  good  reason  can  be  given  why  one  man 
is  a  member  of  a  club  and  another  man  is  not,  when  both 
men  perhaps  may  desire  to  be  members  of  that  club. 

That  situation  became  embarrassing,  because,  without  any 
request  upon  the  part  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities  itself,   there   was   given   certain   recognition   by   the 
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University  of  Uerlin  and  other  universities  to  universities  of 
that  association  which  were  not  f^ranted  to  other  universities. 
That  led  the  association,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  take  up  the 
question  of  criteria  for  admission  to  it.  A  committee  have 
definitely  formulated  criteria  for  the  admission  to  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  which  correspond,  I  may 
say,  rather  closely  to  the  definition  of  the  standard  of  the 
American  university  as  made  by  this  Association  ;  and  since 
those  criteria  were  adopted  there  have  been  admitted  a  num- 
ber of  universities,  seven  I  believe,  all  of  them  state  insti- 
tutions. At  the  present  time  the  association  consists  of 
eleven  endowed  institutions  and  eleven  state  universities. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  would  claim  to  be  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  American  scholarshij)  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
If  the  recognition  mentioned  as  given  by  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  granted  at  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  As- 
sociation. I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  suspect  the  facts  will  be 
found  to  be  that  the  University  of  Berlin  acted  as  it  thought 
fit  in  the  matter,  although  I  am  unaware  of  the  facts. 

1  do  not  understand  the  action  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  to  exclude  combination  of  other  institutions.  Any 
other  institution,  I  sui)pose,  that  is  able  to  show  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  that  it  has  substantially  the  same  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree  that  are  required  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  would  pre- 
sumably have  similar  consideration,  although  again  on  that 
matter  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak. 

I  know  that  this  year  the  question  of  admission  of  other 
institutions  was  again  before  the  Association.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  to  consider  these  cases,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  ad- 
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ditional  members  will  be  admitted  in  the  near  future.  While 
there  was  no  logic  whatever  in  the  original  group,  other  than 
that  it  was  a  self-selected  group,  that  policy  has  been  in  a 
measure  remedied. 

Doctor  Babcock.  Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out  to  the 
Association  that  if  you  are  to  add  yourselves  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  you 
would  only  be  shifting  the  center  of  gravity  a  little  lower  down 
towards  stability.  You  would  only  obviate  one  source  of  ob- 
jections that  are  perfectly  well  grounded.  There  are  a  lot  of 
colleges  which  are  turning  out  just  as  well  prepared  gradu- 
ates as  you  are  turning  out,  or  as  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  is  turning  out.  Their  product  is  just  as  re- 
markable as  yours,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  rather  better 
than  the  average  of  the  state  universities.  I  think  I  could 
point  out  a  half  dozen  colleges  and  say,  "I  would  rather  take 
a  graduate  of  one  of  those  institutions  than  the  average  gradu- 
ate of  a  big  state  university."  And  I  think  they  are  perfectly 
rig"ht  in  saying  that  recognition  ought  to  be  extended  to  them. 
This  Association  may  enlarge  the  field  of  justice  a  little,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  make  it  a  full  and  open  field  by  adding 
this  Association  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
We  might  just  as  well  face  the  problem  of  getting  some  means 
of  accrediting  all  the  deserving  colleges  of  America  to  the  mar- 
kets abroad  ;  it  will  be  but  a  partial  solution  to  claim  peers' 
rights  with  what  is  called  the  "Ph.  D.  trust"  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities. 

President  Dabney.  For  one  I  wish  to  thank  President 
Van  Hise  for  his  frank  and  complete  answer.  He  has  ex- 
plained what  previously  had  been  stated  by  persons  outside 
the  association,  and  which  we  were  not  quite  prepared  to  un- 
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derstand,  namely,  that  the  "Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities" orie^inated  as  a  social  club  and  has  no  original  founda- 
tion whatever.  For  this  statement  which  clears  the  matter 
up    very    much,    we    should    al!    thank    him    very    heartily. 

This  is  exactly  the  |)oint  we  should  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment:  for  pleasantry  aside,  it  is  an  important  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  "Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities" should  continue  to  be  a  sort  of  social  club,  or  become 
what  its  name  implies — an  association  representative  of  all 
our  real  universities. 

We  are  all.  I  suppose,  in  hearty  accord  with  the  purposes 
of  the  ''Association  of  American  Universities''  and  earnestlv 
desire  to  see  it  perfect  its  organization,  and  thus  make  itself 
really  representative  of  all  of  us.  But  in  the  meantime,  is 
there  not  some  question  as  to  whether  the  association  is  quite 
ready  to  do  the  things  it  is  said  to  have  undertaken?  I  may 
not  be  correctly  informed,  but  it  is  said,  for  example,  that 
the  universities  in  the  association  are  the  only  ones  whose 
degrees  are  to  be  recognized  by  the  German  imiversities.  If 
this  is  true  by  what  authority  has  this  been  determined  ?  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  universities  in  the  association  do 
not  make  any  such  exclusive  claims  here  at  home.  This  again 
is  not  a  theoretical  criticism,  but  a  practical  question.  I 
know  of  two  cases  where  fine  young  scholars,  graduates  of 
Amierican  universities  not  in  this  association,  went  to  Berlin 
and  Leipsic  respectively,  and  sought  recognition  for  the  work 
they  had  done  at  home  in  Ph.  D.  courses,  and  were  turned 
down  at  first  on  the  ground  that  the  institutions  from  which 
they  came  were  not  members  of  the  "Association  of  American 
Universities."     After  the  universities  from  which  thev  came 
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were  looked  up  by  the  rector  and  committee,  the  work  of  the 
young  men  was  accepted.  Probably  this  incident  occurred 
through  misunderstanding  of  what  this  Association  really 
signified,  but  there  should  be  no  chance  for  such  misunder- 
standing. 

There  are,  as  we  know  various  schemes  on  foot  for  grad- 
ing or  classifying  the  American  universities.  The  plan  of 
the  "Association  of  American  Universities"  is  not  the  only 
one  proposed  for  doing  this.  Our  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  another  such  plan  in  process  of  incubation,  though 
one  of  its  productions  seems  to  have  been  prematurely 
hatched ! 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  the  earnest  hope  that  out 
of  the  several  efforts  some  satisfactory  solution  will  result. 
As  a  means  to  this  end,  let  us  hope  that  the  "Association  of 
American  Universities"  which  promoted  this  assortment  or 
arrangement  of  universities,  will  begin  by  assorting  or 
arranging  its  own  membership.  That  would  be  a  good 
way  to  begin  to  do  a  much  needed  piece  of  work.  For  cer- 
tainly every  scholar  among  us  would  rejoice  to  have  the  as- 
sociation establish  a  standard  for  the  true  American  univer- 
sity of  the  future. 

President  MacLean.  ]\Ir.  President,  just  a  bit  of  his- 
tory. The  standards  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities were,  1  think,  largely  inspired  by  this  Association.  When 
the  discrimination  with  reference  to  students  abroad  came 
home  to  certain  members  of  this  Association,  this  Association 
took  action,  beginning  in  1905,  with  reference  to  standards 
for  the  A.  B.  degree ;  and  a  little  later,  members  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  who  were  also  members  of 
this  Association,  I  am  very  confident,  took  over  to  the  other 
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association  something-  of  the  standards  that  were  set  here. 
And  1  think  we  are  indebted  to  men  Hke  President  \'an  Hise, 
who  were  members  of  that  other  association,  for  the  bringing 
in  of  standards  to  that  association. 

May  I  add  just  one  word?  Most  of  you  know  the  same 
thing,  from  experience,  of  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  foreign 
universities  cannot  be  blamed  for  seeking  to  find  something- 
reliable  to  give  them  standards  of  American  institutions. 
They  are  very  much  at  sea.  People  stra}-  over  there  from  the 
various  institutions  that  profess  to  be  and  call  themselves  col- 
leges here — the  four  or  five  hundred  such  institutions — and 
those  foreign  institutions  have  been  imposed  upon.  They  seek 
something  that  they  can  depend  upon.  In  1909.  at  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  the  prorector  of  that 
university  produced  to  me  the  list  of  universities  in  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities,  and  said  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  rank  the  institutions  here,  and  had  taken  that  list 
as  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  be  in  sight.  They  wondered 
why  the  American  Government  did  not  give  them  something- 
that  was  reliable.  And  this  movqnent  upon  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  (which,  again,  certainly  had  no  small 
l>art  of  its  inspiration  from  this  Association  )  I  think  gives 
promise  of  a  solution. 

Then,  in  fine,  there  has  been  no  spirit  of  aristocracy  or 
exclusiveness  upon  the  part  of  the  foreign  universities  in  this 
matter:  and  I  doubt  if  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities  there  has  been  any  s])irit  of  ex- 
clusiveness there. 

The  Presidext.     Are  there  further  remarks? 

Turning  from  this  very  important  digression  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Education,  the 
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question  is  before  the  house  as  to  wliat  action  shall  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  that  committee. 

President  James.  I  move  that  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee for  further  time  be  granted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 

The  President.  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  it  is  now 
lo  minutes  before  one.     \\'hat  is  your  pleasure? 

President  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  discourte- 
ous to  that  committee  to  urge  them  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
haste  ? 

The  President.  Would  you  suggest,  President  Baker, 
that  w^e  appoint  a  special  committee? 

President  Baker.  I  was  hoping  that  the  main  commit- 
tee would  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education,  so  that  we  might  complete  our 
work. 

The  President.  I  am  quite  sure,  President  Baker,  that 
President  Hill  intended  to  be  here,  and  that  you  will  be  al)le, 
in  conference  with  him,  to  arrange  for  the  other  conference 
that  you  desire. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  with  regard  to 
the  recess  for  lunch?     It  is  now  lo  minutes  before  i. 

President  James.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  2:00 
o'clock. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 

Thereupon,  at  12:50  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2:00 
o'clock  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  November  18,  1912 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2:10 
p.  111. 

The  President.  The  next  discussion  is  on  "A'ocational 
Guidance  of  College  ^^len."  I  see,  however,  that  President 
James  is  not  here,  so  in  order  to  economize  the  time  we  will 
begin  with  the  next  discussion,  on  "The  Cost  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation." In  the  absence  of  Chancellor  Strong,  this  subject 
will  be  opened  by  Dean  Johnston. 

Some  Problems  of  Per  Capita  Cost  of  University 

Education 

BY 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas 

Per  capita  cost  of  education  has  become  a  critical  edu- 
cational issue  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  ( i )  because  our  state 
higher  educational  institutions  have  become  complex  and  are  at- 
tempting to  administer  diflferentiated  curriculums  with  sharply 
differentiated  student  groups  within  the  total  student  body 
with  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  comparative  per  capita  costs 
of  these  student  groups;  and  (2)  because  there  has  been  of 
late  adverse  criticism  of  the  business  and  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  university  contrasting  the  method  with  the  eco- 
nomically efficient  management  of  our  modern  American  "big 
business"  plants. 
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This  discussion  w  ill  limit  itself  to  certain  conditions  which 
make  an  approach  to  a  thorough-going  treatment  of  per  capita 
cost  impossible  at  present,  that  is,  I  shall  point  out  certain  dif- 
ficulties as  clearly  as  I  can,  but  shall  not  presume  to  suggest 
any  constructive  ])lan  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  per 
capita  question. 

The  ])er  capita  for  the  graduate  student  group,  or  for 
the  freshmen-sophomore  group  as  compared  with  the  junior- 
senior  group,  or  of  the  per  course-hour  in  English  compared 
with  the  per  course-hour  in  Zoology,  and  similar  questions 
into  wdiich  the  subject  of  per  capita  ramifies,  will  he  set  aside 
altogether.  All  such  problems  also  as  whether  to  include  in 
per  capita  estimate  interest  on  total  valuation  of  plant,  rate 
of  interest,  permanent  repairs,  and  items  such  as  small  addi- 
tions to  plant,  cannot  be  dealt  with,  as  the  discussion  is  limited 
to  per  capita  cost  as  figured  from  general  maintenance  only. 
Furthermore  heat,  light,  water  and  power  should  be  appor- 
tioned, if  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  differentiated 
per  capita,  as  direct  charges  to  the  different  coordinate  schools 
or  colleges  and  departments.  As  we  have  at  Kansas  at  pres- 
ent no  way  to  estimate  heat  radiation,  no  meter  system  for 
measuring  amount  of  light  used  or  water  consumed,  we  are 
forced  to  include  these  items  with  such  other  items  as  library 
cost,  general  administration  cost,  curator  cost,  and  building 
and  ground  supervision,  and  then  divide  this  total  general 
sum  by  total  enrollment,  and  add  this  general  undifferentiated 
per  capita  to  the  respective  more  accurate  school  or  college 
per  capitas.  I  understand  that  Chicago  and  Wisconsin  have 
gone  further  than  this  and  have  distributed  heat  and  water 
charges  by  estimating  direct  and  indirect  heat  radiation  and 
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by  a  system  of  water  and  lii;'ht  meters.  This  is  perhaps  as 
far  as  we  need  carry  distributive  costs. 

An  incidental  reason  for  having  easily  accessible  these  dif- 
ferentiated per  capita  costs  for  different  student  sjroups  in 
any  institution  is  that  misrepresentations  are  frequent  and  un- 
avoidable without  them.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  mis- 
leadings  estimates  of  per  capita  as  given  out  by  normal  schools 
or  agricultural  colleges,  and  as  covered  up  (cost  of  a  medical 
student )  in  the  university  budget  claims,  when  only  a  mythi- 
cal general  per  capita  is  made  public.  It  is  very  clear  at  pres- 
ent that  there  is  not  available  for  the  general  public  anv  fair 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  the  different  kinds  of  education  for 
which  they  are  taxed.  Professor  H.  W.  Josselyn  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Kansas  visited  the 
following  state  universities  with  this  object  of  getting  at  their 
methods  of  estimating  the  costs  of  the  dift'erent  grades  and 
kinds  of  public  higher  education — for  example  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  an  A.  T...  or  an  M.  D..  or  a  1'.  S..  or  an  en- 
gineering degree.  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
Professor  Josselyn  : 

"On  a  recent  visit  to  the  following  universities :  Missouri. 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Chicago.  I  found 
that  with  the  one  exception  of  Chicago  it  was  impossible  to 
get  at  the  per  capita  costs  for  the  different  schools  or  col- 
leges within  a  university  or  if  it  was  possible  at  all  it  would 
involve  a  long  and  intricate  study  on  the  grounds.  The  fact 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  not  that  it  would  take  time  to  ar- 
rive at  the  proper  costs  for  the  dift'erent  branches  of  work  but 
rather  that  these  institutions  did  not  themselves  possess  such 
figures.  Xor  is  that  all.  In  manv  cases  the  officers  talked  to 
did  not  seem  to  feel  that  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fi- 
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nancial  end  of  university  administration  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  arrive  at 
safe  and  sane  conclusions. 

"In  the  case  of  Missouri  I  was  informed  by  Professor 
Alexander  (President  Hill's  Secretary)  (President  Hill  being 
absent  from  the  university)  that  in  ^lissouri  they  did  not 
have  a  budget." 

If  university  officers  had  to  consider  competition  for 
student  bodies  and  if  fees  had  any  real  relationship  to  the  cost 
of  the  instruction  given,  as  per  budget,  the  per  capita  problem 
would  have  been  attacked  more  seriouslv  lono-  before  this. 
If  there  were  less  desire  for  individual  manipulation  of  large 
budgets  (by  college  deans)  and  a  more  general  understanding 
of  the  ([uestion  as  a  genuine  business  proposition  of  a  high 
(jualitative  order,  it  would  be  easier  to  reapportion  fairly  the 
revenues  for  a  given  institution.  The  prospective  student 
should  have  before  him  the  distributed  per  capita  costs  of 
kinds  of  university  curriculum  offerings.  He  should  then  see 
tliat,  in  case  he  desired  legal  education  or  graduate  instruction 
the  fees  charged  were  in  uniform  proportion  to  the  per  capita 
costs.  He  should  see  that  the  agricultural  education  or  the 
normal  scliool  education  is  a  cheaper  kind  of  education,  etc., 
etc.  So  with  the  legislator.  He  should  see  clearly  why  grad- 
uate instruction  costs  its  per  cajiita.  So  the  college  president 
or  dean  should  see  how  graduate  instruction  may  easily  be  al- 
lowed to  run  to  exorbitant  figures.  This  should  be  un- 
covered, not  covered  up  in  the  fictitious  general  per  capita  by 
charging  it  to  the  college  undergraduate,  etc. 

All  this  led  us  to  a  more  critical  analysis  of  our  actual 
situation,  as  a  result  of  which  we  made  eight  charts.     These 
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show  clearly  some  of  the  problems  in  the  way  of  our  arriving 
at  the  desired  per  capita  costs  mentioned  above. 

Any  tliorough-going;  discussion  of  the  i)er  capita  cost  of 
instruction  in  diti'erent  grades  of  so-called  higher  education 
must  be  based  upon  : 

1 .  Classitication  of  the  total  enrollment  into  elementary, 
secondary,  college,  academic,  special  and  graduate  grades  of 
advancement  of  students.  (The  graduate  group  must  be 
omitted  for  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  later.) 

2.  Average  enrollment  (on  nine  months  basis). 

3.  Aggregate  weeks  of  attendance  and  average  weeks 
of  attendance  per  student. 

4.  '"Xet  cost,"  deducting  expenditures  for  new  buildings, 
permanent  repairs,  additions  to  the  plant,  and  state  service 
work  which  would  embrace  extension  teaching,  lectures,  re- 
search, etc. 

Upon  the  basis  of  facts  got  at  by  this  method  we  arrive 
at  the  general  average  of  per  capita  cost  for  an  institution's 
work  for  its  student  body.  This  in  itself  is  not  sufficientlv 
differentiated  to  mean  anything  w'orth  while. 

The  more  difficult  problem  is  that  of  differentiating  per 
capita  costs  for  the  different  schools  within  the  university. 
Thi.s  requires  such  an  organization  (or  re-organization)  of  the 
budget  that  each  school  be  charged  with  and  responsible  for 
its  proportionate  part  of  the  total  yearly  expenditures.  The 
assumption  here  is  that  the  university  operates  several  ad- 
ministratively coordinate  teaching  organizations  or  separate 
schools  in  so  far  as  this  new  budget  apportionment  applies  to 
the  instructional  cost  per  capita  which  will  be  discussed  in 
this  paper.  On  exactly  the  same  basis  the  budget  for  adminis- 
trative   service,    library    work,    apparatus    supplies,    museum. 
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gymnasium,  heating  plant,  et  cetera,  should  be  apportioned. 
Where  research  by  individual  members  of  the  faculties  further 
complicates  the  problem,  the  proportionate  part  of  the  sal- 
aries under  consideration  allowed  for  research  should  be 
charged  on  the  different  school  budgets  but  not  included  in 
the  total  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  per  capita  cost. 
The  budget  for  research  involves  a  nicer  calculation  and  a 
clearer  administrative  policy  in  allowing  specifically  for  this 
work  than  exists  at  present  in  most  universities,  both  with 
regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  a  particular  professor 
is  to  devote  to  research  and  to  the  standard  number  of  "teach- 
ing hours"   upon   which   ^professorial   "full   time"   is   based. 

A  graphical  representation  of  the  old  scheme  of  budget 
apportionment  will  indicate  more  clearly  what  is  being  sug- 
gested. The  data  from  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  were  secured  last  w'eek.  We  found  it 
more  difficult  to  work  with  such  departments  as  English  and 
German. 
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Tht-  three  state  institutions  of  Kansas  represent  in  their 
student  boches  four  (HTferent  grades — collegiate,  unclassed, 
high  school,  and  grammar  grades.  A  closer  analysis  shows 
that  this  chart  representation  is  inadequate  as  there  are  so 
many  more  grades  and  kinds  than  this  in  student  bodies  rep- 
resented bv  the  so-called  total  enrollment. 
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KEY 

1.  AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT   9  MONTHS. 

2.  AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT    12  MONTHS. 


SCALE  200  = 


The  average  enrollment  on  the  nine  months  basis  (or 
on  the  twelve  months  basis  in  the  case  of  Chicago  for  ex- 
ample) is  the  only  basis  for  getting  at  the  proper  cost  of 
"student  body''  instruction.  Chart  V>  shows  graphically  how 
the  short  courses  above  if  not  carefully  kept  in  mind  tend  to 
be  deceptive,  serving  to  imply  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the 
average  legislator  for  example  that  the  maximum  number  of 
students  served  is  much  larger  than  it  is.  (Formula  for  cal- 
culation— get  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for  each  month 
and  obtain  average.) 
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This  chart  showing  the  aggregate  weeks  of  attendance  of 
students  at  different  institutions  and  the  average  weeks  of  at- 
tendance per  student  estabhshes  graphically  the  fact  that  the 
university  teaches  its  average  student  for  more  weeks. 
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This  chart  shows  the  budgets  for  the  schools  of  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  pharmacy,  and  the  college  of  arts  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  budget  can- 
not be  used  to  arrive  at  the  per  capita  cost  within  each  school. 
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This  chart  .>hu\v^  the  per  capita  costs  for  the  schools  of 
eng^ineering',  medicine,  pharmacy  and  the  college  of  arts. 

Figures  based  on  the  Budgets  for  these  schools  only. 

No  account  taken  of  the  administrative  costs,  library  cost, 
heat,  light,  water  and  power  service.  To  each  of  these  per 
capita  costs  it  is  necessary  to  add  therefore  tlie  average  cost 

per  student  for  above  items. 

Results : 

College  of  Arts   Si8o 

Engineering    109 

Medicine    272 

Pharmacy    15.^ 

Above  shows  conclusively  that  the  budgets  are  not  rela- 
tive to  real  facts.  Per  capita  cost  in  college  is  too  high  and 
in  the  engineering  too  low. 
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This  chart  shows  the  budgets  for  the  departments  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics.  \\'liile  these  depart- 
ments have  a  large  part  of  their  work  in  the  schools  of  en- 
gineering and  medicine  their  entire  budget  appears  in  that  of 
the  college  of  arts. 
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Tliis  chart  shows  the  departments  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
mathematics  according  to  the  number  of  student  hours  classi- 
fied according  to  the  schools  the  students  are  members  of. 
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This  chart  shows  the  departments  of  chemistry,  physics 
and  mathematics  in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  students  from 
the  different  schools  of  the  university. 
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President  Kane  in  an  interesting-  pamphlet,*  opposing-  both 
the  flat  mill  tax  and  also  any  form  of  temporizing  biennial 
support,  advocates  a  scheme  which  shall  be  based  upon  recog- 
nized "standards  of  cost"  and  wliich  sliall  allow  for  an  edu- 
cational policy  extending  over  a  period  of  }ears.  His 
"standards  of  cost,"  however,  are  too  simple,  based  all  of  them 
upon  the  fictitious  general  per  capita.  In  order  to  have  usable 
and  reliable  per  capitas  we  must  eventually  have  accessible, 
as  this  pajier  has  emphasized  throughout,  per  capitas  for  all 
kinds  of  education,  academic,  medical,  engineering,  legal,  etc. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  another  vital  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  touch — that  is,  per  capitas  for  all 
grades  of  instruction — elementary  school,  high  school,  fresh- 
man-sophomore instruction,  junior-senior  instruction,  and 
graduate  instruction.  Administrative  ignorance  of  "curricu- 
lum cost."  or,  as  we  have  put  it,  per  capita  for  student  groups 
segregated  according  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  brings 
them  together,  is  a  dangerous  and  avoidable  mysticism  and 
la\s  the  university  authorities  open  to  such  damaging  criti- 
cisms as,  that  they  carry  on  uselessly  expensive  kinds  of  edu- 
cation and  that  they  employ  loose  business  methods  where  bet- 
ter methods  are  possible. 

President  Kane.  iMr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Association :  W' e  tried  to  divide  the  question  involved  under 
this  general  head  of  Cost  of  Education  into  the  different 
phases,  so  the  phase  which  I  shall  take  up  is  not  a  discussion 
of  the  phase  that  has  just  been  jiresented. 

♦Statistics  on  Higher  Education  with  si)ecial  reference  to  a  Bill 
Pending  Before  the  Legislature  of  Washington  providing  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  state's  higher  institutions  of  education;  — 
issued  by  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle; 
January,  1911. 
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Standardizing  the  Cost  of  Departments 

BY 

Thomas  F.  Kane, 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington 

The  extent  to  which  the  universities  of  this  association 
may  be  of  help  to  one  another  in  their  problems  will  be  meas- 
ured very  largely  by  the  degree  to  which  w'e  standardize  our 
work.  The  universities  should  be  enabled  to  profit  by  one 
another's  experience  in  requirements  of  entrance  and  grad- 
uation, in  systems  of  grading,  in  plans  of  organization,  in 
range  of  work  done,  and  in  similar  common  problems.  In 
the  same  way,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  cost  of  university 
work  should  be  standardized.  Standardizing  the  items  of 
cost  is  of  immense  advantage  to  a  university  in  presenting 
its  needs  to  the  legislature,  in  commanding  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  public  and,  likewise,  in  making  expendi- 
tures and  in  apportioning  budgets.  In  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  for  example,  our  university  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  presenting  its  claims  for  appropriation  by  show- 
ing the  average  cost  per  capita  of  students  in  the  universities 
of  the  country,  as  accurately  as  could  be  shown  by  statistics 
obtainable. 

Investigators  have  shown  how  insufficient  for  these  pur-, 
poses  are  our  university  records  at  present.  (Carnegie  Bui. 
5,  p.  7,  An.  Rpt.  3,  p.  134).  They  also  point  out  the  prac- 
ticability of  standardizing  by  observing  that  "uniformity  in 
collegiate  management  is  a  much  easier  problem  than  it  is 
in  most  industries,  because  in  any  industry,  which  I  know 
about,  the  individual  plants  vary  considerably  more  than  do 
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the  colleges."  (Cooke-Carnegie  Bui.  5,  p.  5).  In  reports 
received  from  thirty-five  universities  I  find  that  only  nine 
have  standardized  the  size  of  sections  in  different  depart- 
ments and  only  four  the  schedules  of  instructors.  Norms,  of 
course,  in  many  cases,  established  by  usage,  are  more  or  less 
definitely  recognized.  For  example,  the  report  from  one  of 
the  universities  shows  that  the  sections  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments have  been  standardized,  in  others  not. 

The  replies  from  a  few  universities,  with  problems  of 
growth  and  financial  limitations  similar  to  our  own,  ques- 
tioned the  advantage  of  setting  up  standards  which  it  was 
in  no  way  practicable  for  the  university  to  meet,  at  the  time. 
Even  so,  I  think  there  is  much  the  same  advantage  as  in 
having  a  complete  plan  of  university  buildings  when  you 
have  money  enough  to  erect  only  one  building.  What  you 
do  is  done  with  understanding  and  does  not  have  to  be  un- 
done. 

The  absence  of  established  standards  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  university  to  solve  its  own  problems 
alone,  without  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  other  univer- 
sities that  have  worked  out  the  same  problem.  There  is  also 
the  positive  disadvantage  that  without  standards  a  legislator 
or  member  of  the  faculty  may  prove,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
almost  any  contention  by  the  usage  of  some  university  or  of 
the  department  of  some  university. 

In  our  university  we  ha\e  for  some  time  been  working 
toward  the  establishing  of  standards  to  determine  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  our  various  departments.  The  university  has 
grown  rapidly.  Instructors  and  equipment  had  to  be  added 
everv  vear.     The  funds  available  had  to  l)c  used  with  severe 
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economy  to  meet  the  needs.  Our  problem,  then,  has  been  to 
have  every  department  get  its  fair  proportions  of  the  funds 
available,  for  its  additional  work.  This  problem  is  essentially 
different  from  the  one  recorded  in  the  president's  report, 
Harvard  1906-7,  p.  25.  The  faculty  committee  at  Harvard, 
asked  to  consider  the  plan  of  saving  expense  by  limiting  the 
number  of  courses  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  where 
"there  have  been  no  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  of  late 
years,"  gravely  reported  that  the  "only  way  to  reduce  courses 
offered  is  to  reduce  the  numl^er  of  teachers." 

Standardizing,  we  may  observe,  does  not  mean  reducing 
to  mechanical  uniformity  or  to  a  dead  level.  For  example, 
I  refer  a  little  farther  on  to  standardizing  the  sizes  of  sec- 
tions or  classes.  But  by  the  standard  worked  out,  sections 
are  of  different  sizes  in  different  departments  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  A  standard  is  good  usage  recorded 
as  a  test  or  measure  to  be  used  in  a  similar  problem  at  an- 
other time  or  place,  (cf.  Carnegie  Bui.  5,  p.  6).  In  admin- 
istration there  comes  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  an 
accepted  standard  to  test  the  claims  for  help  and  other  ex- 
penditures presented  by  the  departments. 

The  five  larger  factors  aff'ecting  the  cost  of  departments 
are,  (i)  the  size  of  sections  or  classes  handled  by  one  in- 
structor, (2)  the  weekly  schedules  of  the  instructors,  (3) 
the  number  of  courses  offered.  (4)  the  equipment,  and  (5) 
the  salaries.  There  will  be  some  approach  to  uniformity 
as  a  result  of  a  careful  passing  on  individual  claims  as  they 
come  up,  but  a  systematic  investigation  after  a  few  years 
will  reveal  many  inequalities  and  inconsistencies. 
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Size  of  Sections  in   Different   Laboratories 

Our  first  problem,  then,  from  oiir  rapid  growth  and  mod- 
est appropriations  was  that  of  a  fair  allotment  of  the  in- 
structors, that  could  be  provided,  among  the  several  depart- 
ments. Our  first  systematic  survey,  in  establishing  standards 
to  measure  the  claims  made  for  instructors,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  proper  size  of  sections  in  different 
laboratories.  The  faculty  committee  appointed.  March  8, 
1910.  was  asked  to  consider  two  standards,  first,  ideal  sizes 
of  sections  for  the  greatest  efficiency  of  work,  the  standard 
toward  which  we  may  work,  and,  second,  sections  of  sizes 
practicable  under  our  conditions.  The  committee  reported 
(March,  1910)  giving  the  size  of  sections  recommended  in 
every  laboratory  in  the  University.  The  report  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"President  Kank:  Your  committee  appointed  to  make 
a  report  on  the  Standardization  of  Laboratory  Sections,  pre- 
sents the  following  report : 

First :  Data  from  the  various  heads  of  departments  were 
obtained  on  three  specific  points. 

1.  \\'hat  is  the  ideal  SIZL  laboratory  section  in  your 
work  ? 

2.  What  is  the  maxinnun  SIZE  of  laboratory  sections, 
considering  room,  equipment,  etc.,  for  one  instructor?  (Give 
such  detailed  answer  that  the  committee  may  fully  under- 
stand it). 

3.  What  SIZE  laboratory  section  would  you  consider 
a  fair  working  basis  for  the  next  three  years? 

Where  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  did  not  seem 
clear  to  the  committee,  personal  conferences  were  held  with 
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the  departments  involved,  and  in  several  cases  the  committee 
made  visits  to  the  laboratories  while  classes  were  bein^^  held 
so  as  to  obtain  first  hand  information.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Third.  The  committee  recommends  that  two  hours  in 
laboratory  work  shall  count  as  one  teaching  hour.  We  find 
this  is  the  practice  of  75  "/f  of  the  schools. 

This  report  is  a  unanimous  one  on  all  the  recommenda- 
tions, with  one  exception.  In  this  case,  a  minority  report 
is  added. 
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in' 


Subject. 


Course. 


Number  of  Studeuts 

for  one  Section  for 

one  Instructor. 


Astronomy 
Botany: 


Chemistry: 


Civil  Engineering: 


Electrical  Engineering: 


Forestry 


Geology 


Mechanical   Engineering: 


Physics: 

Psychologj-: 
Zoology : 


Domestic  Science: 


1.2    

1.2    

Pharmacy     . 

5.G    

Bacteriology 

1.2    

Organic     .  . . 
Quantitatiye 
Industrial 
Pharmacy 
Physical   . . . 


Surveying    

Drawing     

Mechanics    

Senior  Design  .  .  .  . 
Structural  Design 


Direct   Current    

Alternating   Current    .  . 

Commercial     

Industrial     

1.2    

Wood   Technology   

Silviculture     

Timber  Physics   

1.   2.  4 

Mineralogy    

Optical  Crystallography 
Palaeontology   


Forge    

Machine  Shop  .  . 

Exp.   Eng 

1.2    

Electrical   Meas. 

1.2  

1.2  

3.4  

5.6  


20 
24 
24 
20 
20 
30 
25 
25 
20 
25 
20 

60 
25 
15 
18 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
24 
24 
20 
20 
40 
32 
16 
12 

20 
24 
14 
20 
10 
20 
24 
15 
16 
16 


Fkkdki'.ick  a.  Osborx,  (Physics). 

Edw.xri)  McM.\hox,    (History). 

D.wii)  THOMSON'.    (Latin), 

T.  C.  Frye,  (Botany), 

Almox  H.  FiXLER.    (Engineering). 
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The  immediate  tangible  result  of  the  committee's  work 
was  that  the  standards  set  up  changed  the  number  of  sections 
in  nine  different  laboratory  courses.  The  permanent  result 
was  that  the  sizes  of  sections  were  agreed  upon  and  fixed 
as  a  basis  for  future  estimates. 

Testing   Claims   for   Additional   Instructors 

The  work  of  standardizing  the  laboratory  sections  was 
followed  a  year  later  by  a  more  exhaustive  survey  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  University.  Out  of  our  appropriation 
made  by  the  legislature  our  calculations  enabled  us  to  fix  a 
budget  of  $49,000  for  salaries  for  new  instructors  for  the 
biennium.  This  sum  allowed  provision  for  little  more  than 
half  the  number  of  additional  instructors  asked  for  by  the  de- 
partments. 

The  object,  then,  of  this  second  and  more  exhaustive 
survey  was  to  standardize  the  three  factors  that  make  up  the 
claims  for  additional  men.  These  are,  (i)  the  size  of  sec- 
tions, (2)  the  schedules  of  the  instructors,  and  (3)  the  num- 
ber of  courses  offered  in  the  given  department. 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  report,  under 
date  of  March  31,   191 1,  with   recommendations  on  all  three 

questions. 

"President  Kane:  The  joint  committee  consisting  of 
the  schedule  committee  and  the  deans  of  the  various  schools, 
appointed  by  you  on  Alarch  6th,  'to  consider  standards  for 
measuring  the  claims  for  additional  men  of  the  different 
schools  and  departments,'  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

'The  committee  has  held  ten  meetings  of  from  three  to 
four  hours  each  with  a  full  attendance  each  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  attendance  of  the  committee  and  yourself,  at  vari- 
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K^y 


ous  times  other  men  have  been  asked  to  appear  to  explain 
the  claims  of  their  departments.  The  committee  has  con- 
sidered the  various  questions  mentioned  in  your  communica- 
tion as  follows  : 

Concerning  Sizes  of  Sections 

"Rather  than  take  the  time  to  consider  this  question  for 
every  department  and  course  in  the  university,  only  those 
have  been  considered  where  more  than  one  section  have  been 
estimated.     The  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


Course. 


Size  of  Section. 
Recitation.         Quiz.  Laboratory. 


Language    25 

English    Composition    27-30 

English    Literature    35-40 

FreshmaTi  Mathematics    25 

History    

Economics    

Philosophy    

Freshman  Chemistry 

Botany     

Zoology    

Physics    


25 
25 
25 


25 


25-30 

25 

30 


COLLEGE   OF  ENGINEERING. 

Sophomore    Engineers    25 

Mechanics     15 

Bridges  (1  section)    

Water  Supply    (1  section)    

Hydraulic  Power  (1  section)  .... 
Structural  Materials  (2  sections) 
Electrical  Engineering  1,  2  and  5.     15 

Shop 

Mechanical  Engineering  13a    .... 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  35-40. 

This  includes  the  approval  of  the  idea  of  sections  rather  than 
the  one-section  plan  which  is  largely  used  in  American  law  schools." 


25 
15 


15 

24 
15 
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Without  attempting  to  take  up  the  committee's  treatment 
of  the  size  of  sections  in  any  particular  department,  the  prin- 
ciple followed  was  to  make  the  sections  as  large  as  could  be 
handled  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  work  of  the  respective 
departments.  The  result  of  this  standardizing  of  the  sec- 
tions was  that  with  the  size  of  sections  in  the  respective 
courses  agreed  upon,  the  number  of  sections  in  a  department, 
with  a  given  enrollment,  was  determined  as  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic. The  answer  from  the  ofifice  in  regard  to  the  sizes  of 
sections  was :  "The  findings  of  the  committee  are  approved 
in  principle.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  commit  the  university  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
to  the  limitations  of  this  standard.  In  spite  of  that  fact, 
however,  the  standard  set  up  will  be  helpful  and  will  be  ob- 
served  in  making  calculations  and   in  considering  claims." 

Instructors'  Schedules 

The  next  task  was  to  determine  the  schedule  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  different  departments.  The  findings  of  the 
committee  were : 

"I.  That  sixteen  hours  be  considered  normal  instruc- 
tor's work. 

"2.  That  heads  of  departments  be  allowed  four  hours  for 
administrative  work. 

"3.  That  the  deans  of  the  larger  colleges  (arts  and 
sciences,  engineering  and  law)  be  on  an  eight  hour  schedule 
and  that  the  deans  of  the  smaller  colleges  (forestry,  mines, 
pharmacy,  and  the  graduate  school)  be  on  a  ten  hour  schedule. 

'4.     That  in  the  departments  of  English  (literature  and 
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composition),  political  science,  philosophy,  history  and  law, 
fourteen  hours  be  considered  normal  instructor's  work. 

"5.  That  instructors  in  the  laboratory  sciences  who  have 
served  two  years  shall  be  placed  upon  a  fourteen  hour  basis. 

"6.  That  special  allowance  be  made  for  demands  upon 
various  members  of  the  instruction  force  outside  of  regular 
university  duties." 

When  the  number  of  teaching  hours  per  week  of  the 
different  instructors  was  agreed  upon  or  standardized,  it  be- 
came a  simple  question  in  arithmetic  to  tell  how  many  in- 
structors were  called  for  by  the  work  scheduled  in  a  given 
department.  The  committee  embodied  these  calculations  for 
all  departments  in  their  report. 

Measure   of   Laboratory    Period 

Determining  the  schedules  of  the  instructors  involved 
the  unit  of  measure  for  the  laboratory  work.  The  finding 
of  the  former  committee  was  "that  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  shall  count  as  one  teaching  hour."  This  is  the  standard 
toward  which  we  are  working.  This  gave  the  committee  a 
difficult  problem  under  their  limitations.  Some  of  the  science 
men  asked  for  three  hour  laboratory  periods,  to  count  for 
one  credit  for  the  student,  on  the  ground  that  a  credit  by 
standard  calls  for  three  hours  of  a  student's  time,  and  for 
one  and  one-half  laboratory  periods  for  the  instructor,  or 
one  and  one-half  "hours."  The  claims  for  instructors  on 
this  basis  for  the  laboratory  departments  could  not  be  met 
by  the  committee  with  their  financial  limit.  The  committee 
made  the  ruling,  "that  each  hour  of  student  credit  shall  count 
as  one  hour  of  instruction  credit."     The  atrreement  back  of 
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this  was  that  if  a  student  worked  three  hours  and  then  did 
his  note  work  and  preparation  outside  of  the  period,  the  de- 
partment was  getting  more  than  its  three  hours  of  the  stu- 
dent's time,  at  the  expense  of  the  student  and  the  other  de- 
partments and  that  if  the  students  did  this  preparation  work 
within  the  three  hours,  the  instructor  did  not  need  to  give 
three  hours  in  the  laboratory. 

The  adding  of  instructors  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
committee's  ruhng.  Some  of  the  laboratory  men  urge  that 
their  claims  for  the  three  hour  laboratory  period  be  heard 
again  as  soon  as  our  funds  will  allow  a  further  consideration. 

Number  of  Electives 

The  next  question  afifecting  the  claims  for  new  men  in 
the  different  departments  was  that  of  the  number  of  electives 
to  be  allowed  respectively.  There  were  previously,  of  course, 
certain  regulations  of  the  faculty  which  affected  the  number  of 
electives.  All  new  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 
A  student  must  take  at  least  twenty-four  hours  and  may  not 
take  more  than  fort\-  hours  in  his  major  department.  More 
than  half  of  each  student's  work  is  required  either  by  group 
or  major  department  requirement. 

The  committee  reviewed  and  considered  all  these  regula- 
tions while  considering  a  standard  allowance  or  restriction 
of  electives.  The  regulation  agreed  upon,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  all  departments,  so  far  as  heard  from,  was  as  follows  : 

"Freshman  and  sophomore  work,  sections  as  estimated 
by  department  and  checked  by  dean.  Junior,  senior  and 
graduate  work,  twenty  hours  in  each  departmeni  each  semes- 
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ter,  or  the  actual  demand  based  upon  sections  of  twentv- 
five." 

This  rule  contemplated  two  electives  (four  hour  courses) 
in  the  junior  year,  two  in  the  senior  year  and  one  for  an 
advanced  degree  in  any  department  regardless  of  the  number 
of  major  students,  assuming  that  there  are  enough  to  justify 
the  electiyes  at  all.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
electiyes  offered  by  a  department  if  the  respective  course  is 
elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  form  a  section 
of  regulation  size. 

To  the  general  principle  involved  here  a  full  paper  was 
devoted  by  President  Bryan  last  year,  proceedings  191 1. 

Cost  of  New  Departments 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  in  some  cases 
new  courses  or  departments  are  supposed  to  be  very  expen- 
sive, which  involve  hardly  any  extra  expense  at  all  to  the 
university.  For  example,  we,  in  our  University,  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  expense  of  adding  a  department  of 
Scandinavian  languages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
regular  sections  in  the  department  for  one  instructor  and  it 
costs  no  more  to  instruct  that  number  of  students  in  Scandi- 
navian than  it  would  in  German  or  English.  The  single 
difference  is  that  in  an  independent  course  or  department  you 
have  to  have  a  little  more  experienced  man  in  charge^  with 
a  corresponding  dift'erence  in  salary. 

Duplication  in  State  Schools 

In  the  same  way,  courses  given  in  the  state  university 
and    duplicated    in    the    separate    agricultural    college    are   by 
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no  means  double  the  expense  to  the  state  that  would  be  in- 
volved if  all  the  work  were  done  in  one  institution.  If  the 
sizes  of  sections  are  standardized,  the  cost  is  theoretically  the 
same  for  the  work  done  in  one  institution  as  in  two.  The 
only  extra  cost  will  come  when  a  section  under  standard  size 
is  given  the  time  of  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  institutions. 
Duplication,  then,  is  not  the  reckless  waste  that  we  some- 
times have  assumed. 

When  we  think,  too,  how  large  a  per  cent  of  the  attend- 
ance of  each  institution  is  local,  we  see  that  the  duplication 
is  serving  in  quite  a  measure  another  constituency,  or  what 
approaches  a  "duplicate"  per  cent  of  the  constituency.  Al- 
though thirty-six  of  our  thirty-nine  counties  are  represented 
by  students  in  our  university,  on  the  average  one-half  of  the 
total  enrollment  is  from  the  home  county.  King.  This  is  less 
striking  when  we  note  that  King  Countv  has  over  a  fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  state.  The  last  time  we  compared, 
twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  at  our 
state  college  was  from  the  home  county,  Whitman,  which 
contained  two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  state. 

Number  of  Instructors 

In  all  of  these  questions  of  standardization  in  our  Uni- 
versity, we  were  working  toward  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  to  which  each  department  was  entitled.  We 
have,  then,  as  a  result  of  this  work,  standards  set  up  to  de- 
termine the  claims  for  instructors  submitted  by  any  depart- 
ment. These  standards  will,  doubtless,  for  sufficient  reasons 
be  modified   from  time   to  time,   in  the   way   that  they  were 
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established.  But  in  any  case  we  have  standards  of  record, 
accepted  and  understood,  by  which  we  determine  in  a  de- 
partment the  number  of  instructors. 

Salaries 

In  considering  the  cost  of  a  department,  the  salaries  of 
the  instructors  is  as  much  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  de- 
partment as  the  number  of  instructors.  We  have  not  yet 
established  a  standard  scale  of  salaries  for  the  men  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  in  the  different  departments.  In  general, 
I  may  say  that  I  regard  the  expenditure  in  salaries  as  the 
first  in  importance  of  all  the  expenditures.  A  University  is 
primarily  an  assemblage  of  teachers.  A  great  university  is 
an  assemblage  of  great  teachers.  This  principle  has  been 
followed  in  our  university  in  determining  our  interest  in  the 
salary  budget.  The  problem  before  us  in  my  administration 
was  that  of  getting  the  salaries  from  a  figure  utterly  inade- 
quate to  a  scale  approaching  much  nearer  to  adequate  com- 
pensation. In  the  main,  the  changes  in  salary  have  been 
made  with  a  view,  first,  to  getting  the  maximum  salaries  up 
to  a  reasonable  scale.  By  economic  management  we  have 
advanced  the  maximum  salaries,  within  my  administration, 
from  $i,8oo  to  $3,000.  These  salaries  naturally  are  given  to 
the  older  men  on  permanent  appointment  whose  service  to 
the  university  sets  high  water  mark.  The  salaries  of  the 
other  instructors,  according  to  their  rank  and  length  of  serv- 
ice and  efficiency,  have  been  maintained  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable  relative  to  the  maximum   salaries. 

The  tendency  of  our  usage  is  to  get  into  a  regular  scale 
of   initial   salaries   for   men   of   different   rank   and   the   scale 
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tends  to  advance  more  or  less  by  rule  with  length  of  suc- 
cessful service.  We  have  not  standardized  the  scale  of  salaries, 
or  the  scale  of  advancing  salaries,  partly  for  the  reason  just 
given  and  partly  because  few  of  us  theoretically  believe  in 
such  a  rule.  Practically,  I  think  the  members  of  our  faculty 
are  rather  favorable  to  a  "union  scale  of  wages."  The  union 
scale,  of  course,  is  incomparably  easier  for  the  administra- 
tion to  apply.  Hence,  we  are  tending  toward  a  common 
scale  partly  on  account  of  this  feeling  of  the  men  and  partly 
because  the  men,  through  their  length  of  satisfactory  service, 
are  tending  to  get  the  maximum  salary  allowed  for  their  re- 
spective grades.  Hence,  the  two  principles  of  merit  and  uni- 
form scale  become  approximately  reconciled.  We  have  this 
approach  to  standard  salaries. 

This  subject  has  been  quite  fully  treated  at  various  times, 
especially  by  Professor  Stillman  of  Stanford  University  in  an 
article  in  which  the  views  of  various  educators  on  the  subject 
are  given.     {Science,  Feb.  15,   1907,  p.  241). 

There  is  one  class  of  instructors  whose  salaries  can  not 
ordinarily  be  approximately  uniform  with  a  standard  scale. 
This  is  the  class  of  instructors  in  the  different  practical  lines 
where  the  university  has  to  consider  salaries  paid  in  univer- 
sities and  at  the  same  time  salaries  paid  in  the  business  or 
professional  world  for  practical  service.^ 

Department   Library   Equipment 

Next  to  instructors  in  the  department  as  an  element  of 
cost  the  equipment  has  to  be  provided  in  amount  and  kind 
determined  by  the  work  of  the  several  departments  and  the 
enrollment.     We  have  not  vet  formulated  a  standard  of  meas- 
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urement  for  equipment.  \\'c  liave  used  a  sort  of  g^eneral 
standard  in  measuring;"  the  respective  claims  for  ec[uipment 
by  our  different  departments.  Tlie  claim  for  equii:)ment  in 
any  department  is  measured  primarily  by  the  need  of  the 
given  equipment  for  the  courses  that  have  been  approved  in 
the  department  work.  Then  the  general  standards  are  ap- 
plied in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  work  as  well  as  the  equipment 
fairly  proportioned  among  the  dift'erent  departments.  We 
feel  that  standards  could  be  set  up  in  lil)rary  equipment,  for 
example,  which  all  departments  share,  in  which  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  books  and  periodicals  among  the  different  depart- 
ments could  be  approximated.  Such  proportions  if  form- 
ulated would  always  be  only  approximate,  but  our  investiga- 
tions and  attempts  in  this  direction  lead  us  to  believe  that 
a  comparison  of  library  equipment  for  undergraduates  in  the 
dift'erent  universities  would  establish  certain  units  of  propor- 
tion that  would  be  very  helpful  in  testing  the  claims  of  the 
different  departments. 

For  example,  Mr.  J.  C.  Rowell,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  in  1905  made  an  estimate  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  to  the  different  departments  for  books  and 
current  periodicals,  which  seems  in  most  respects  very  satis- 
factory. Our  librarian  has  modified  it  slightly  to  fit  more 
exactly  into  our  departments  and  estimates  it  on  two  scales 
of  expenditure :  on  a  $3,000  per  year  purchase  fund  and  on 
a  $10,000  a  year  purchase  fund.  The  results  of  Mr.  Rowell's 
apportionment  is  as  follows,  as  applied  to  the  departments 
in  our  university  on  these  two  annual  amounts  respectively : 
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$3,000  per  year. 

Reference  and  filing  sets   $350 

English  and  general   literature    ....  350 

Greek  and  Latin   (together)    175 

Philosophy  and  Psychology   175 

Politics,    Economics,    Sociology    ....  245 

Education    100 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy    100 

Physics 100 

Engineering    100 

Chemistry  and   Pharmacy    100 

Modern    languages    (each)     100 

Botany    100 

Geology     100 

Zoology     100 


$10,000  per  year. 


or 

$1,180 
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University  oe  Washington  Department  Libraries 

Then  our  librarian  shows  the  approximate  apportionment 
of  mone}'  for  books  and  current  periodicals  now  in  the  several 
departments  of  our  library,  constituting-  about  one-half  of 
the  library. 

Number  of      Current 
Titles.    Volumes.  Periodicals. 


Mathematics    and    Astronomy 925             1,420 

Botany     180 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy    350 

Engineering — Civil,  Electrical, 

Mechanical     

English  and  General  Literature 1,665 

French     300 

Geology    170 

German    500             1,200 

Greek     470 

History    1,530 

Home  Economics   65 

Journalism    25 

Music    90 

Philosophy    and    Psychology    760             1,740 

Latin    400 

Library    Economy    65 

Physical  Training    135 

Physics    265 

Political  Science,  Economics, 

Sociology     1,700             3,680 

Scandinavian     270              .... 

Zoology    315              .... 

Mining    Engineering     162                384 


29 
15 
18 


6 
9 
5 

12 
6 
6 

11 
5 

24 
6 
6 

2 


25 
4 
6 

15 


Note:     Titles  multiplied  by  2^/4   gives  approximate  number  of 


voliimpa. 
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His  conclusion  is  that  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  our 
Hbrarv  with  Mr.  Rowell's  scheme  will  show  that  our  funds 
are  not  nearly  so  well  proportioned  as  they  might  be. 

Standard  Undergraduate  Library 

On  the  question  of  a  standard  library  for  an  undergrad- 
uate department,  our  librarian's  answer  is  : 

■"As  I  have  studied  our  own  library  and  its  demands 
chiefly  as  an  undeigraduate  library,  I  am  ready  to  conclude 
that  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  wdiich  contains  almost  no 
dead  material  will  answer  all  reasonable  demands  of  under- 
graduate study  and  teaching.  It  should  then  have  sufficient 
to  keep  its  departments  supplied  with  the  latest  authoritative 
publications,  both  books  and  periodicals,  as  will  answer  un- 
dergraduate calls  and  replace  such  books  as  are  worn  out 
bv  constant  and  general  use.  If  the  out-of-date  books  are 
retired  for  later  editions,  or  new  books  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  entire  bulk  of  the  library  will  grow  but  little,  yet 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  the  amount  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  sustain  such  a  library  after  once  provided,  I  should 
say  that  an  amount  approximating  $5,000  per  year  for  books 
and  periodicals  would  be  ample,  one-third  of  which  should 
be  spent  for  current  periodicals  and  their  binding,  one-tenth 
for  supplies  and  transportation,  as  cards,  stationery,  and 
freight,  leaving  $2,800  annually  for  books,  which  would  pur- 
chase about  1,600  volumes.  Such  a  library  should  require  a 
staff  of  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  should  be  well  trained 
and  the  other  two  capable  assistants  who  work  well  under  di- 
rection.    Such  a  staflf  should  cost  about  $9,000  per  year." 
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In  connection  with  such  a  standard  Hbrary,  our  librarian 
expresses  his  interest  in  what  is  known  as  a  common  reser- 
voir Hbrary,  to  which  many  libraries  could  contribute  an- 
nually and  from  which  each  could  draw  rare,  expensive,  little 
used,  but  much  needed  books. 

Laboratory  Equipment 

A  number  of  our  men,  in  charge  of  departments  involv- 
ing laboratory  work,  were  consulted  about  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  formulating  laboratory  equipment  for  their 
respective  departments.  They  have  all  made  up  a  standard 
list  of  equipment  for  their  respective  departments  in  our 
accredited  high  schools.  A  standard  list  for  the  high  schools 
usually  means  a  minimum  list  of  equipment  which  will  en- 
able an  acceptable  course  of  work  in  a  given  laboratory  to 
be  carried.  The  answers  of  our  men  generally  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  simpler  and  basic  courses  in  their  departments 
have  been  established  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  uniformity 
to  allow  a  fairly  satisfactory  and  helpful  standard  of  equip- 
ment to  be  named. 

Physics 

The  brief  and  somewhat  hastily  formulated  report  of  the 
professor  of  ]:)hysics  is  as  follows :  The  report  covers  the 
standard  laboratory  equipment  for  a  single  course ;  namely,  the 
physics  work  given  to  engineers  in  their  first  university  course. 
In  making  up  this  standard  laboratory  equipment  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  professor  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
standardize  courses  above  the  first  general  course  since  the 
content  of  such  courses  varies  in  the  different  institutions. 
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"It  is  assumed,  first,  that  sixteen  students  working  in 
pairs  will  make  one  section  for  the  instructor,  laboratory 
work  only;  second,  that  on  the  average  not  more  than  three 
different  problems  will  be  set  up  for  any  given  period ;  third, 
that  ninety  per  cent  at  least  of  the  problems  worked  will  fall 
within  the  following  list : 

"(a)  Mechanics — lengths,  areas  and  angles,  time, 
forces,  falling  bodies,  acceleration  of  gravity,  pendulum,  pro- 
jectile, harmonic  motion,  barometer,  equal  arm  balance,  mod- 
uli of  elasticitv,  centrifugal  force,  ridigitv,  angular  motion, 
specific  gravity  and  density,  flow  of  liquids,  Boyle's  law,  gas 
constant,  surface  tension,  viscosity,  compressibility  of  a 
liquid. 

"(b)  Sound — vibrations  of  strings,  rods,  pipes,  and 
plates ;  velocity  of  sound,  Young's  modulus,  energy  of  a  tun- 
ing fork. 

"(c)  Heat — thermometry,  vapor  density,  vapor  tension, 
coefficients  of  expansion,  specific  heats,  latent  heats,  melting 
points,  boiling  points,  critical  temperature,  conductivity,  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat,  radiation,  heats  of  solution,  com- 
bination,  and   combustion ;   hygrometry,   solubility,   surfusion. 

"(d)  Light — measurement  of  angles,  index  of  refrac- 
tion, lenses,  magnifying  power,  telescope,  microscope,  mirrors, 
spectrum  analysis,  photometry,  interference,  diffraction,  polar- 
ization, color  analysis. 

"(e)  Electricity  and  Magnetism — magnetic  field  of 
force,  permeability,  determination  of  H.,  magnetic  dip,  di- 
rect current,  equipotential  lines  and  lines  of  flow,  figure  of 
merit  of  a  galvanometer,  resistance,  electromotive  force,  con- 
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densers   and   capacit}-.   thermo-electric   force,   electro-chemical 
equivalent,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat." 

The  standard  cost  of  equipment  for  these  classes  of  ex- 
periments is  as  follows : 


"Minimum.     Fairly  Satisfactory. 

Mechanics   $600  $800 

Sound     20  20 

Heat    200  300 

Light    450  600 

Electricity   and    Magnetism    550  800 

$1,820  $2,520" 


Geology 

In  the  same  way,  the  professor  of  geolog}^  made  up  a 
standard  list  of  equipment  and  materials  used  for  certain 
simpler  courses  in  the  department.  These  estimates  showed 
that  in  general  geology  the  equipment  in  a  laboratory  for 
thirty  students  would  cost  a  minimum  of  $900  or  $30  apiece, 
and  the  necessary  additional  equipment  per  additional  stu- 
dent would  cost  $15.  In  physiography,  the  cost  for  thirty 
students  would  be  a  little  over  $600,  or  $20  per  student,  and 
$10  for  each  additional  student.  The  minimum  equipment 
in  meteorology  would  cost  $145. 

Zoology 

The  professor  of  zoology,  whose  department  cares  for 
the  work  so  far  developed  in  anatomy  and  physiolog}-,  as- 
sumed that  his  equipment  was  destroyed  and  then  made  up 
a  list  of  standard  equipment  which  would  be  necessary  to 
carry   on   the  present  work   of  the   department   with   its   one 
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hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  laboratory  and  one  hun- 
dred non-laboratory  students.  The  list  amounted  to  $6,980. 
This  did  not  include  books  or  periodicals. 

BOTAXV 

In  botany  the  estimate  for  minimum  eciuipmcnt  was 
made  up  by  courses  and  it  was  observed  that  the  work  in 
the  courses  varies  more  than  in  the  more  settled  courses,  as 
those  of  matheniatics  and  physics.  The  equipment  for  the 
course  in  morphology  (two  years)  listed  amounted  to  $2,550, 
including-  $750  in  duplicate  sets  of  reference  books. 

Equipment  Standards 

Standards  of  department  equipment  would  give  their 
chief  value  through  comparison  with  standards  for  the  corre- 
sponding departments  in  other  universities.  This  compari- 
son would  help  give  force  to  the  standard  for  the  department 
in  its  claims  for  equipment  and  confidence  to  the  administra- 
tion in  discriminating  among  claims  presented  from  different 
departments.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  the  standards 
spoken  of. 

Conclusion 

This,  then,  is  the  progress  we  have  made  in  our  work 
toward    standardizing   the    five    factors    of    department   cost : 

( 1 )  the  size  of  sections  or  classes  handled  by  one  instructor, 

(2)  the  weekly  schedules  of  the  instructors,   (3)  the  number 
of  courses  offered.    ^4)    the  equipment,  and    (5)   the  salaries. 
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There  is  no  absolute  or  final  answer  in  the  problem  of 
standardization.  The  solution  is  relative  and  affected  by 
limitations,  particularly  financial  limitations. 

In  the  work  that  we  have  done,  however,  we  all  feel 
that  we  have  made  definite  gains.  The  departments  fare 
alike  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  There  is  general  under- 
standing. The  departments  all  know  the  standards  by  which 
these  claims  will  be  measured  at  the  office,  and  that  these 
standards  were  set  up  by  their  colleagues  and  that  on  the 
committee  they  w^ere  represented  by  their  dean  at  least.  The 
standard  will  be  changed  to  make  better  allowance  for  the 
schedules  of  the  men  and  for  the  departments  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  improvements  the  men  know  further  that 
they  wall  fare  alike.  Again  the  administration  has  a  standard 
of  measure  and  assurance  representing  the  best  judgment  of 
the  faculty  that  the  men  and  departments  are  being  treated 
alike. 

Further,  if  there  were  standards  set  up  by  this  associa- 
tion, representing  our  best  usage,  experience  and  judgment, 
our  state  would  take  pride  in  seeing  to  it  that  our  Univer- 
sity was  able  to  meet  those  standards. 

The  President.     The  subject  is  open  for  discussion. 

President  Van  Hise.  JMr.  President,  I  cannot  quite  let 
this  paper  go  by  without  asking  some  questions. 

Why  should  departments  be  treated  alike?  If  depart- 
ments are  to  be  treated  alike,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  all 
universities  shall  cover  all  fields  of  knowledge?  And  if  a  uni- 
versity does  not  decide  to  cover  all  fields  of  knowledge,  should 
a  university,  having  selected  certain  fields,  treat  those  fields 
proportionally  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  that  it  can  be  main- 
tained that  any  university  should  attempt  to  cover  all  fields, 
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that  two  universities  should  attempt  to  cover  the  same  fields, 
nor  that  any  university  should  attempt  to  cover  the  fields  which 
they  choose  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency. 

If  we  take  the  position  that  any  institution  should  select 
certain  fields,  and  should  treat  those  fields  with  different  em- 
phasis to  meet  the  local  needs,  it  follows  that  different  de- 
partments should  be  treated  differently.  If  one  department 
has  a  laboratory  equipment  of  a  certain  kind,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  another  laboratory  should  claim  equivalent  equip- 
ment ;  nor  does  it  follow,  if  one  department  has  a  large  library 
equipment,  that  another  should ;  nor  that  one  department 
should  be  as  strongly  manned  as  another,  which  might  be 
equally  important  so  far  as  absolute  knowledge  is  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  ignore  these  assumptions  of  the  discus- 
sion presented  might  mislead  us  regarding  the  value  of  the  re- 
sults. I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  a  series  of 
fundamental  assumptions  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the 
paper  rest. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

President  Kane.  I  should  like  to  answer  one  or  two 
points  there.  I  am  assuming  in  the  discussion  that  this  prob- 
lem comes  up  in  a  university  after  the  university  has  already 
committed  itself  as  to  the  departments  that  it  is  going  to 
carry — that  the  departments  are  already  established.  Also — 
(perhaps  it  was  not  brought  out  as  plainly  as  I  intended  to  have 
it )  that  we  were  thinking  primarily,  and  almost  altogether,  of 
undergraduate  work.  I  also  tried  to  make  clear  (and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  will  be  clear — when  you  look  over  the 
paper)  that  by  treating  departments  alike  I  simply  mean  alike 
in  proportion  to  their  needs.     And  if  you  want  to  know  w^hy 
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departments  should  be  treated  alike  in  proportion  to  their 
needs.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  head  of  any  department  that 
thinks  his  department  is  not  treated  that  way.      (Laughter.) 

President  James.  Who  makes  the  definition  of  need 
there,  President  Kane?     What  do  vou  mean  bv  "need"? 

President  Kane.  The  need,  for  instance,  of  the  depart- 
ment to  carry  the  courses  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
faculty.     You  see,  the  courses  have  all  been  approved. 

President  James.  Does  your  faculty  disapprove  courses 
that  are  offered  by  individual  men? 

President  Kane.     It  might. 

President  James.     Does  it? 

President  Kane.  It  would  be  determined  in  part  by 
what  demand  there  was  for  it.  For  instance,  that  was  one 
of  the  problems  they  did  work  out,  so  far  as  electives  were 
concerned. 

President  James.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  out  of 
25  courses  offered  by  individual  instructors  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  last  eight  years,  not  three  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  faculty.  The  faculty  votes  for  every  course  that 
anybody  proposes,  every  time.  (Laughter.)  And  it  is  up  to 
you  to  decide  whether  you  have  got  funds  to  carry  the  courses. 

President  Kane.  Here  is  the  point  where  I  make  the 
faculty  work  on  that.  For  instance,  as  I  tried  to  explain  there, 
we  put  up  to  this  committee  the  claims  for  instructors.  I 
made  the  decision — that  is,  so  far  as  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned ;  the  facts  made  the  decision — but  I  said :  "Now,  there 
is  so  much  money,  $49,000,  to  add  instructors.  Now,  you 
people  consider  the  claims  put  up  by  the  departments  in  the 
light  of  that  financial  limitation."     Then  they  began  to  scruti- 
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nize  pretty  carefully  whether  a  man  needs  the  course  he  is 
offering:,  and  whether  he  has  the  men  to  carry  the  courses 
that  he  is  asking  for. 

President  James.  Was  their  decision  satisfactory  to 
you  ? 

President  Kank.  Fairly  so;  yes.  I  think  it  is  easily 
an  improvement  on  anything  that  we  have  had  before ;  and 
you  have  gotten  one  very  important  answer  when  you  receive 
the  assent  of  departments   generally   to   anybody's   report. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

I  think  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  this  Association  to  pursue  this  question 
somewhat  further  next  year,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  methods  by  which  we  may  determine  what 
the  dift'erent  parts  of  the  university  work  cost.  I  know  that 
this  subject  is  under  investigation  in  a  number  of  places;  the 
University  of  Ohio,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University 
of  Washington,  Yale  University,  and  other  places.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  methods  have  yet  been  developed,  or  perhaps  can 
be  developed,  to  determine  exactly  what  the  cost  of  teaching 
a  certain  man  a  certain  thing  may  be,  but  it  is  important  that  we 
should  secure  at  least  approximate  methods  for  finding  out 
what  the  different  parts  of  our  work  cost. 

The  Chair  owes  an  apology  to  the  Association  for  omit- 
ting the  name  of  President  Denny,  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, who  is  present  with  us  for  the  first  time. 

I  wish  also  to  introduce  to  the  Association  the  Honorary 
Vice-President,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Doctor  Claxton.      (Applause.) 
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Address  by  Honorable  Philander  P.Glaxton, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Commissioner  Claxton  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  of  State 
Universities :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
and  hear  at  least  some  part  of  your  discussions,  a  pleasure 
I  had  not  hoped  to  have.  Before  knowing-  of  the  date  of 
your  meeting,  I  had  made  other  engagements  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  I  am  here  these  few  hours  only  because  I  found 
it  necessary  to  cancel  some  of  these  engagements  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  to  appear  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  1  welcome  30U  to  the 
capital  city  and  wish  for  you  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting. 

The  future  of  college  and  university  life  in  this  country 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  state  universities.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  will  soon  or  ever  have  all  or  a  majority  of  the 
students  of  the  country,  but  rather  that  they  will  determine 
standards  and  ideals  more  than  institutions  of  other  kinds  can. 
They  are  the  people's  universities.  They  are  supported  out 
of  the  taxes  levied  on  all  the  people,  who,  therefore,  have 
toward  them  a  feeling  of  ownership,  and  of  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  they  shall  do  and  to  be  served  by  them. 

The  State  universities  owe  a  duty  to  the  public  high 
schools  on  which  they  must  depend  more  and  more  for  stu- 
dents. The  denominational  colleges  may  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  their  own  preparatory  schools  and  on  the  academies 
supported  by  the  churches  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 
Some  of  these  colleges  have  large  numbers  of  such  affiliated 
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schools  from  which  they  receive  most  of  their  students  and 
whose  courses  of  study  are  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  colleges.     If  the  state  universities  are  to 
serve  all  portions  of  their  several  states  alike,  there  must  be 
in  every  part  of  these  states  public  high  schools  whose  courses 
of  study  lead  to  the  universities.     Without  these,  large  por- 
tions of  the  people  must  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  universities.     In  very  few  states  are  there 
yet  a  sufficient  number  of  first-class  public  high  schools.     In 
most  of  these  states  there  are  large  areas  more  or  less  densely 
populated  without  any  school  above  the  elementary  grade.     The 
boys  and  girls  living  in   these  sections  have  no  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  college  without  leaving  their  homes 
and  incurring  expenses  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  them. 
The  state  universities  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  people 
whom  they  serve  and  who  support  them  to  help  build  up  good 
public  high  schools  with  four  years  courses   in   all  parts  of 
their  states.     No  other  agency  can  render  such  valuable  serv- 
ice  in   this    regard.     To  assist   in   this   the   state   universities 
should  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  high  schools.     Whatever 
may  have  been  necessary  in  the  past,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  every  state  can  support  a  sufficient  number  of  four-year 
high  schools  for  all  its  people.     Every  community  in   every 
state  should  have  such  a  school  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
do  not  go  to  college  as  well  as  of  those  who  do  and  the  col- 
leges and  universities  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people 
should  not  maintain  high  school  courses  in  competition  with 
schools  now  in  existence  or  with  those  which  should  and  could 
be  established  and  maintained.     This  does  not  mean  that  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  other  institutions  having  a  particular  kind 
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of  work  should  not  reach  down  as  far  as  they  must  and  give 
every  possible  opportunity  of  education  to  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  high 
school  education. 

All  State  universities  and  all  institutions  conferring  aca- 
demic degrees  should  do  the  same  grade  of  work  and  require 
the  same  standards  for  admission  and  graduation.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  work  in 
any  subject  should  mean  practically  the  same  thing  in  one  in- 
stitution that  it  does  in  another.  Students  should  be  able  to 
go  freely  from  one  college  to  another  without  loss  of  time  or 
standing,  the  work  done  at  one  institution  being  credited  at  its 
face  value  and  without  suspicion  at  any  other  institution. 
There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  cheap  degrees.  The  state 
universities  can  do  much  toward  making  the  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  have  a  more  definite  meaning.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  between  six  and  seven  hundred  colleges  con- 
ferring degrees.  Of  nearly  three  hundred  of  these  the  total 
annual  incomes  are  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  nearly  one 
hundred  of  them  have  annual  incomes  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars ;  forty-seven  have  incomes  from  all  sources 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  equipment  of  these  is 
totally  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  that  should 
be  represented  by  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree of  many  of  them  represents  only  two  years  of  legitimate 
college  work  or  even  less. 

The  time  should  soon  come  when  those  colleges  whose 
means  will  not  permit  them  to  maintain  faculties,  laboratories, 
and  libraries  for  effective  work  through  four  years  will  cease 
to  give  degrees  and  become  frankly  junior  colleges,  doing  two 
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years  of  good  honest  work  and  concentrating-  their  energies 
on  this.  With  their  smaller  means  they  should  attempt  to 
equip  laboratories  and  libraries  only  for  the  more  elementary 
work  and  should  employ  as  instructors  a  few  men  of  sound, 
general  scholarship,  large  personality,  and  good  teaching 
ability — men  w-ho  can  and  will  inspire  in  their  students  such 
a  desire  for  better  advantages  for  advanced  work  as  will  com- 
pel them  to  go  to  the  stronger  and  richer  schools  for  their 
junior,  senior,  and  graduate  work.  Our  present  plan,  or  want 
of  plan,  is  wasteful  of  money,  time,  and  life. 

Too  few  of  those  who  enter  college  remain  for  gradua- 
tion. The  disparity  between  numbers  in  the  freshman  and 
senior  classes  is  too  great.  The  mortality  is  too  large.  Much 
of  this  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  overcrowding  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  in  the  large  colleges  and  to  the  impoverish- 
ing of  the  work  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  colleges  through  an 
attempt  to  do  higher  class  work  for  very  small  numbers  of 
students.  In  the  larger  and  richer  institutions  the  stronger 
men  give  most  of  their  time  and  still  more  of  their  interest  and 
energy  to  the  work  of  the  higher  classes,  thus  leaving  the  in- 
struction in  the  lower  classes  to  be  given  by  men  whose  tech- 
nical scholarship  may  be  good  enough,  but  who  are  lacking  in 
experience  and  personality  and  who,  therefore,  fail  to  give  the 
inspiration  necessary  to  hold  young  men  and  women  for  the 
higher  classes  and  more  advanced  work.  If  these  young  men 
and  women  who  crowd  the  lower  classes  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions could  spend  their  first  two  years  in  junior  colleges  with 
strong  men  and  women  concentrating  all  their  interest  and 
energy  on  the  work  of  the  lower  classes  and  coming  into  close 
and  helpful  relation  with  their  students,  many  more  of  these 
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students  would  go  on  to  the  higher  classes  and  the  advanced 
work  than  now  do.  If  we  had  in  this  country  two  or  three 
hundred  such  junior  colleges,  I  believe  the  effectiveness  of 
our  college  work  mig"ht  thereby  be  increased  not  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  For  many  reasons  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  bring  these  conditions  about  and  the 
state  universities  can  do  much  toward  it.  They  as  well  as  all 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  people  at  large 
would  profit  by  it. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
entrance  requirements  and  standards  of  college  work.  In 
many  colleges  there  is  little  relation  between  the  two.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  units  may  be  required  for  admission  and  the 
college  may  offer  opportunity  for  four  years  of  honest  col- 
lege work,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  college  work  is 
not  based  on  the  preparatory  work  offered  for  admission. 
For  instance  the  student  offers  for  admission  one  unit  in 
physics,  one  in  chemistry,  one  in  biology,  and  possibly  a  unit 
in  each  of  two  modern  languages,  but  if  he  takes  physics, 
chemistry,  or  biology  in  college  he  takes  the  first  year  with 
students  who  have  had  no  previous  preparation  in  the  subject 
or  he  enters  an  advanced  class  and  completes  the  two  or  three 
years'  course  in  one  or  two  years,  a  year  less  than  is  required 
for  other  students.  Many,  probably  most  of  the  colleges,  do 
not  offer  full  courses  based  on  the  high  school  work  in  these 
subjects.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  colleges  in  regard 
to  modern  language  work.  So  it  happens  that  the  student 
finally  does  no  more  work  in  any  one  of  these  courses  than  if 
he  were  admitted  on  twelve  or  ten  units.  The  scholarship  of 
the  colleges  would  be  much  improved  if  the  college  work  were 
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based  on  the  admission  requirements  so  that  a  student  offer- 
ing one  year  of  a  subject  for  admission  and  taking-  the  full 
course  in  that  subject  in  college  would  finally  have  the  benefit 
of  the  college  work  plus  the  work  required  for  admission. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  any 
of  your  problems.  I  wanted  to  say  only  a  word  of  welcome 
to  you  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may  depend  on  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  your  efforts  to 
work  out  the  many  difficult  and  important  problems  which  be- 
long to  the  state  universities  more  than  to  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  I  have  been  led  away  from  my  purpose 
to  this  slight  extent  only  by  my  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  position  which  you  hold  as  presidents  of  these  state 
institutions  and  the  large  part  the  institutions  over  which  you 
preside  must  play  in  the  life  of  the  several  states  of  the  na- 
tion. The  state  universities  are  the  institutions  through  which 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  attempting  to  serve 
themselves  in  the  things  of  highest  importance,  things  so  vital 
that  they  may  not,  should  not,  be  left  to  any  portion  of  the 
people  less  than  the  whole — should  not  be  left  to  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Masons,  or  Odd  Fellows,  or  to  the  capricious  beneficence  of  the 
rich.  These  state  universities  are,  or  should  be  the  highest 
exponents  of  democracy.  Their  function  is  the  service  of  all 
the  people.  In  proportion  as  they  perform  this  function  thor- 
oughly and  well,  they  receive  that  liberal  and  generous  sup- 
port necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  high  tasks 
which  are  constantly  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty. 
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The  Rhodes  Trust 

The  President.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  and  the  honor 
to  introduce  Doctor  George  R.  Parkin,  representing  the  Rhodes 
Trust.  I  am  sure,  Doctor  Parkin,  that  the  memher?  of  dhs 
Association  wih  be  pleased  to  hear  you  in  detail,  and  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  have  you  open  out  with  perfect  frankness 
any  question  that  may  be  connected  with  this  matter. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing with  you,  and,  as  your  Secretary  said,  of  being  one  of 
you,  in  having  granted  to  me  all  the  privileges  of  the  meet- 
ing. As  you  all  know,  T  have  met  a  great  many  of  you  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  I  have  formed  a  very  great 
many  warm  personal  friendships.  I  never  quite  understood 
whether  I  had  been  received  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
great  American  people  until  a  little  while  ago,  when  I  received 
a  letter  addressed  to  "Colonel  George  R.  Parkin."  (Laughter 
and  applause. )  I  felt  then  that  I  had  scored  very  heavily ; 
and  now,  when  I  am  told  that  I  am  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Association,  I  feel  still  more  confident  that  I  have  found 
my  place  in  this  great  country. 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  interest  I  have  listened  to 
the  discussions  here,  and  also  the  other  day  to  discussions 
with  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  I  have  been 
wishing  to  throw  my  own  experience  into  this  last  discussion 
that  came  on,  because  I  have  just  come  from  London,  where 
we  have  been  holding  a  conference  of  all  the  universities  of 
the  Empire,  m  which  we  had  54  universities  gathered  to- 
gether, from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada, 
India  and  the  L^nited  Kingdom.     I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
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to  say  this  much  before  entering  on  my  own  subject;  that  1 
think  the  greatest  result  that  we  achieved  at  the  London  Con- 
gress was  one  on  which  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper,  and 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  central  university  bureau.  We 
felt  that  no  university  experience  in  the  world  had  ever  been 
so  wide  and  so  varied  as  that  of  an  empire  which  covers  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  world — with  its  ancient  centers  of  educa- 
tion :  with  those  of  its  new  colonies,  establishing  universities 
to  deal  with  such  problems  as  you  have,  and  others  dealing 
with  several  hundred  millions  of  the  weaker  races  of  the 
world,  to  whom  we  are  trying  to  give  university,  as  well  as 
other  education — and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not 
to  pick  each  other's  brains,  compare  the  experience  of  the 
Old  World  and  that  of  the  New,  and  so  see  how  we  can  best 
advance  the  common  cause  of  education.  So  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  useful  things  I  could  suggest  here 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  central  university  bureau  (in 
case  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  able  to  undertake  the 
task)  for  the  collation  of  information,  the  exchange  of  ex- 
perience, the  fixing  of  standards,  the  adoption  of  methods  for 
the  free  exchange  of  students  from  one  university  to  another, 
and  for  throwing  open  to  the  whole  university  world  the 
whole  field  of  available  candidates  whenever  professorships 
and  other  positions  have  to  be  filled.  That  is  what  we  aim 
at  doing  gradually  by  means  of  our  British  Central  Bureau. 
But  now  I  must  turn  to  my  own  particular  subject. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  very  frankly,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  important  matter  that  I  have  to  talk  to  you 
about.  Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  in  every  state 
in  the  American  Union,  as  well  as  through  most  of  the  parts 
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of  the  Empire,  and  I  feel  after  all  the  labors  of  these  years 
in  trying  to  work  out  the  Rhodes  scholarship  system,  we  still 
have  not  fully  achieved  the  end  at  which  we  have  been  aiming 
and  which  we  hope  to  attain.  I  saw  from  the  first  great  dif- 
ficulties, and  I  particularly  understood  how  hard  it  was  to 
reach  with  proper  information  a  great  population  like  that 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  constantly  asked  questions  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  about  it,  which  are  not  easy  to  answer 
in  a  letter.  To  meet  this  difficult}'  I  have  asked  my  trus- 
tees to  allow  me  to  write  a  book  about  the  scholarship  sys- 
tem. In  that  book  my  Oxford  colleague  and  I  have  tried  to 
put  all  the  information  that  committees  should  have  in  order 
to  select  the  students  who  get  the  scholarship,  or  that  can- 
didates who  are  applying  for  it  should  have  to  make  them 
understand  what  it  is.  This  book  will  be  published  almost 
immediately.  I  have  to  issue  it  just  like  an  ordinary  book; 
it  has  to  take  its  chances  with  other  publications,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  such  a  large  area  of  the  world  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distribute  it  gratuitously.  I  suppose  it  will 
naturally  come  into  the  libraries  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges from  which  we  draw  our  candidates. 

But  there  is  another  field  behind  the  universities,  which 
I  think  can  only  be  touched  by  the  assistance  of  you  people 
who  are  here ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only  way  which  I  know 
of.  I  have  become  convinced  that  here  in  the  United  States 
the  Rhodes  scholarships  will  never  be  understood,  and  will 
never  achieve  their  greatest  purpose,  until  we  get  information 
about  them  into  the  high  schools.  The  students  who  come 
over  to  Oxford  usually  tell  us  that  they  never  heard  of  these 
scholarships  until  they  had  been  in  the  university  one  or  two 
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years.  Xovv,  if  I  could  get  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools 
in  this  country  to  put  into  their  libraries  that  book  of  informa- 
tion, so  that  the  master  would  read  it,  or  give  it  to  a  pupil 
whom  he  thought  might  be  inclined  in  that  direction,  and 
would  get  advantage  from  such  a  scholarship  as  that,  I  think 
that  the  competition  for  the  opportunity  so  offered  would  be 
very  greatly  increased ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  any  of 
you  could  tell  me  what  agency  there  is  in  your  state  which 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  having  that  information  placed  with- 
in the  range  of  high-school  students,  so  that  they  would  find 
out  at  an  earlier  stage  what  it  means. 

You  may  perhaps  think,  with  all  these  vast  problems  that 
you  are  dealing  with,  that  this  question  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  is  a  comparatively  slight  thing.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  you  would  think  this  if  you  could  go  into 
Oxford,  as  I  know  one  or  two  who  are  here  today  have  gone, 
and  could  see  the  ninety  or  ninety-five  men  that  we  always 
have  there  representing  the  different  states  of  America,  pro- 
jected into  a  great  gathering  of  young  men — peculiar  in  this 
respect  that  they  have  probably  had  greater  intellectual  and 
social  advantages  than  any  other  corresponding  group  of 
young  men  in  the  world.  Among  the  best  of  these  men, 
from  all  classes  of  society,  there  is  the  keenest  competition  for 
the  scholarships  given  by  the  public  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities. The  result  is  that  the  standard  of  attainment  among 
scholarship  men  is  high.  It  is  with  men  who  have  had  these 
peculiar  intellectual  and  social  advantages  that  our  Rhodes 
scholars  must  mingle  and  compete. 

Therefore  I  go  on  to  say  (as  I  have  said  to  some  of  you 
individually)  that  I  do  not  think  that  in  England  today  there 
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is  any  single  thing  by  which  American  scholarship  and  the 
type  of  man  that  America  is  producing  is  so  closely  judged 
as  it  is  by  the  ninety  young  men  who  are  at  Oxford ;  because 
the}-  are  mingling  with  selected  men  who  are  likely  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  British  world.  President 
Roosevelt  once  asked  me  at  the  White  House,  "What  kind  of 
men  will  our  Rhodes  scholars  meet  over  there?"  "Well," 
I  said.  "I  can't  tell  you  about  everything,  but  I  can  tell  you 
this,  that  they  will  be  meeting  the  men  who  will  be  ruling 
England  in  the  next  generation."  He  said,  with  some  sur- 
prise. "How  do  you  know  that?"  "Well."  I  said,  "all  that 
I  can  say  is  that  I  have  watched  British  cabinets  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  cabinet  formed 
which  had  not  three-fourths  of  its  membership  made  up  of 
university  men."  I  myself,  when  I  was  in  the  university, 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  committee  of  seven  young  men 
in  the  Oxford  Union.  They  were  all,  with  one  exception, 
and  he  died  early,  young  men  without  wealth  or  special  fam- 
ily influence.  Out  of  those  young  men  just  struggling  to  win 
scholarships  such  as  this,  one  is  toda}-  Prime  Minister  of 
England  ;  another  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  viceroys ;  a 
third  is  a  man  who  has  run  the  judicial  system  of  India  under 
Lord  Curzon ;  another  is  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  an- 
other became  a  prominent  political  writer  and  editor. 

Now,  that  is  the  type  of  men  that  our  scholars  may  run 
up  against,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  America  is  to  be 
represented  at  all.  it  ought  to  be  represented  by  the  very  best 
that  America  can  give.  I  have  no  question  about  that  at  all. 
In  all  the  great  colonies  we  find  already  that  this  scholarship 
is  looked  upon  as  the  great   scholastic  prize.       In   Canada, 
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where  I  was  born.  T  think  the  provinces  send  the  best  they 
have  to  give,  according  to  their  echicational  opportunities  and 
increasing  with  the  improvement  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  same  is  true  of  Xew  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  according  to  their  educational  opportunities. 
Now,  I  am  told  constantly,  and  nowhere  more  frequently  than 
in  Oxford  itself,  among  the  young  men,  that  we  are  not  get- 
tine  the  best  from  America ;  and  of  course  I  am  bound  to  see 
what  the  reason  for  that  is.  That  is  my  business,  and  I  think 
it  is  your  business.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  a  large  body 
of  educational  men  like  ourselves,  when  they  find  a  man  with 
a  great  idea  behind  him,  who  has  put  some  millions  in  their 
hands  to  carry  it  out.  must  feel  that  there  is  an  imperative 
demand  made  upon  them  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  those 
millions  in  a  \vay  to  produce  the  best  results.  I  must  say  that 
I  think  the  call  which  it  makes  is  a  very  great  one,  and  that 
all  smaller  and  local  considerations  should  be  pushed  aside  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Now,  you  will  find  that  in  this  book  which  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  say  frankly  that  I  have  had  much  more  difficulty  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  carrying  out  the  design 
of  this  scholarship.  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons 
why. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  like  adequate  compe- 
tition for  it.  It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  for  the  biggest 
scholarship  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  there  are 
whole  states  in  this  Union  where  sometimes  there  is  only  a 
single  candidate — sometimes  none.  This  was  a  great  puzzle 
to  me  until  the  other  day,  when  I  met  and  had  the  privilege, 
as  I  have  with  vou,  of  entering  into  the  discussions  of  the 
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Association  of  American  Universities.  I  met  with  a  point  of 
view  that  astonished  me  greatly,  and  that  illustrated  to  me 
a  more  profound  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
English  educational  point  of  view  than  anything  I  have  ever 
observed  before.  I  heard  one  president  after  another  get  up 
there  and  say  that  they  thought  that  the  backbone  was  taken 
out  of  educational  work  and  scholarship  in  this  country  by  the 
scholarships  and  fellowships  given  in  the  different  colleges; 
and  they  tried  to  prove  that  this  was  so. 

Compare  this  with  the  English  experience.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  some  of  the  best  educational  results  that  we  get 
in  England  are  due  to  the  scholarship  system.  I  could  give  you 
a  hundred  personal  illustrations.  I  will  undertake,  for  instance, 
to  say  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Bryce,  whom  you  all  know  and  ad- 
mire, from  the  beginning  of  his  school  career  to  the  end  of 
it,  was  winning  scholarships  continually — probably  paid  a 
large  part  of  his  whole  way  through  the  university  by  this 
means.  I  know  that  the  same  was  true  of  a  man  like  Goldwin 
Smith.  I  know  that  is  true  of  the  present  Prime  Alinister  of 
England,  and  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  bishops  and 
archbishops.  Numbers  of  the  leading  public  men  of  Eng- 
land are  products  of  the  scholarship  system. 

For  instance  at  Eton  there  are  always  about  seventy  men 
who  as  scholars  get  their  education  free.  All  England  com- 
petes for  these  scholarships.  So  in  the  other  public  schools, 
a  man  of  the  highest  social  position  considers  that  his  son 
cannot  do  better  than  get  these  scholarships.  When  it  is  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  that  a  boy  has  won  the  first  Eton  or 
Winchester  scholarship,  people  notice  it  as  a  step  in  a  career. 
It  is  the  sam.e  when  he  goes  to  Oxford;  if  he  wins  the  first 
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Balliol  or  other  like  scholarship,  his  career  is  more  assured ; 
and  as  he  goes  on,  and  takes  the  Ireland,  Hertford  and  other 
scholarships,  people  begin  to  say,  "This  is  one  of  the  men 
who  is  coming  to  the  front."  Anybody  familiar  with  the 
system  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  view.  I  was 
told  the  other  day  that  the  young  American  objects  to  tak- 
ing a  scholarship ;  that  he  prefers  to  work  his  own  way 
through.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  but  it 
was  stated  openly  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  the  other 
day.  But  when  English  youths  win  scholarships  by  their  own 
efforts,  in  competition  with  everybody,  they  look  upon  it  as 
the  greatest  honor.  If  you  could  get  that  spirit  infused  into 
your  competitions  for  these  scholarships,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  would  produce  the  same  results.  One  president  present 
at  the  meeting  the  other  day,  representing  one  of  your  great 
universities,  heard  me  express  these  views,  and  begged  me 
to  give  them  to  him  in  writing,  so  that  he  could  present  them 
to  his  board,  because  his  own  people  were  doubtful  whether 
the  application  of  a  large  sum  given  for  scholarships  in  his 
university  would  be  harmful  or  would  be  good.  Well,  that 
represents  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  educational 
ideas  of  our  two  countries. 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  English  scholarship  is  designed 
to  give  talent  its  greatest  opportunity ;  to  leave  it  perfectly 
free  from  all  financial  anxiety ;  to  give  it  its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  work  and  research,  or  whatever  it  aims  at.  It  was 
explained  also,  with  regard  to  the  scholarships  in  some  of  the 
American  colleges,  that  they  were  not  thrown  into  open  com- 
petition, but  that  sometimes  when  a  professor  was  pursuing 
research,  he  eot  two  or  three  second  or  third-class  meri  who 
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were  willing  to  do  this  work,  appointed  to  the  fellowships. 
The  result  was  that  the  men  did  the  hack  work  for  the  pro- 
fessor, and  got  no  great  good  from  the  fellowship  themselves. 
This  led  to  its  heing  despised.  I  do  not  know  how  true  all 
this  is.  I  am  only  quoting  what  was  said.  Competition  and 
subsequent  individual  freedom  is  the  only  real  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  what  other  difficulties  there  are  that  I 
have  had  to  combat  in  this  country,  and  compare  them  with 
what  is  being  done  with  other  countries.  I  probably  have 
told  some  of  you  individually,  but  1  have  never  told  you  col- 
lectively, some  of  the  elementary  advice  which  I  got  in  dealing 
with  the  scholarships  here. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  that  I  go  to — I  always  try 
to  call  in  the  help  of  a  lay  element  to  assist  in  making  the 
selection  of  the  scholars.  We  feel  that  under  the  conditions 
that  Rhodes  gave  it  was  rather  an  unfortunate  thing  that  we 
should  have  to  use  only  academic  judgments  about  it ;  and 
therefore  we  always  look,  in  our  English  communities,  to  get 
the  best  lay  hel]D  that  we  can.  There  are  two  men  that  we 
usually  count  on  in  every  colony  in  the  Empire.  If  we  can 
get  the  governor  and  the  chief  justice  to  join  the  committees 
■ — two  men  trained  to  absolute  impartiality — we  know  that 
they  will  give  impartial  assistance  to  academic  judgment.  It 
is  not  easy  to  get  this  kind  of  help  in  the  United  States.  When 
I  first  began  to  organize  the  system  I  was  specially  warned 
by  one  of  your  most  prominent  citizens  not  to  use  the  gov- 
ernors, for  instance,  in  this  way,  since  their  judgment  was 
sure  to  be  influenced  by  political  considerations. 
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Xow.  behind  tliat,  as  you  know,  is  a  certain  truth.  We 
have  had  to  keep  the  matter  academic  and  avoid  pohtical  in- 
fluences. But  that  has  led  us  to  another  obstacle.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  met  in  the 
United  States,  something  that  comes  out  of  what  I  would 
call  a  vice  in  your  political  system  (I  told  you  I  was  going 
to  talk  very  frankly)  is  the  disposition  in  this  country,  when- 
ever there  is  a  good  thing,  to  pass  it  around.  (Laughter). 
Some  of  my  college  friends  admit  that  this  happens  in  regard 
to  the  scholarships,  and  some  will  not  admit  it.  You  have 
no  idea  of  how  the  impression  has  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  of  this  country.  Frequently  when  I  go  up 
to  Oxford  a  young  man  will  say  to  me :  "You  can't  go  to  my 
state  and  form  any  committee  that  will  give  you  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  decision  on  pure  grounds  of  merit  about  the 
selection  of  candidates."  I  have  had  different  men  say  that. 
Xow,  that  is  not  a  right  impression  for  young  men  to  have. 
■  But  if  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  pass  the 
scholarships  round,  and  I  think  that  one-half  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  state  universities  here,  if  they  told  me  their  own 
inner  thought  about  it,  would  say  that  it  was  partly  true,  then 
it  should  be  corrected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  about  twenty- 
five  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union ;  I  have  studied 
the  situation  very  closely,  very  carefully ;  but  •!  think  with 
regard  to  the  others  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  it. 
I  have  gone  to  a  state  where  the  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity has  said  to  me,  before  the  election,  speaking  of  a  cer- 
tain candidate,  "I  know  he  will  be  elected  next  time."  And 
then  he  mentioned  the  three  universities  or  colleges  that  had 
had  their  turn,  and  he  said.  "I  know  they  will  all  vote  this 
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time  for  the  other  one."  When  the  man  was  elected,  I  had 
the  most  vigorous  protest  from  the  father  of  another  candi- 
date, who  said  the  onh'  thing  he  asked  was  that  the  Trust 
would  look  at  the  papers  and  the  credentials  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  see  the  two  men  together,  and  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  it  at  that.  Of  course  we  cannot  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  a  committee.  But  we  are  all  bound  to 
try  to  overcome  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.  Let  me 
give  you  an  illustration  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  I  would 
like  to  see  scholars  elected. 

A  w^hile  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  your  young  Americans  in 
Oxford  together,  and  we  were  discussing  these  things. 
"Now,"  I  said,  "you  have  observed  our  examination  system 
here  in  Oxford."  There  are  twenty-one  colleges.  There  is  the 
keenest  competition  between  those  colleges  for  taking  honors, 
which  will  have  firsts,  which  seconds,  and  so  on.  The  exam- 
iners are  taken  at  random,  almost,  from  the  different  colleges. 
I  asked  our  American  students,  "Did  you  ever,  in  Oxford, 
hear  it  suggested,  even,  that  the  college  that  an  examiner 
came  from  had  any  influence  upon  the  decision  of  what  the 
classes  were?"  And  they  said  they  had  never  even  heard 
it  suggested,  among  twenty-one  colleges,  that  the  particular 
college  the  examiner  belonged  to  ever  had  the  slightest  in- 
fluence on  the  class  list.  Now,  the  president  of  a  college  here 
pointed  out  to  me  a  very  different  point  of  view  taken  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  state  wdiere  now  the  different  colleges  have 
agreed  to  throw  the  election  out  of  their  own  hands  altogether. 
They  bring  in  professors  from  the  universities  of  other  states, 
and  leave  the  decision  to  them.  "When  we  went  up  to  elect  un- 
der  the  old   system" — that  in   which   all  the  colleges  had  a 
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representative  on  the  committee, — '"our  men  expected  us  to 
stand  by  our  candidate  throuc:h  thick  and  thin,  and  if  we 
did  not  get  him  in  they  said,  ''Well,  if  we  had  a  more  ener- 
getic president  we  might  have  gotten  in."  (Laughter.)  And 
he  said  it  was  the  greatest  relief  in  the  world  to  him  to  feel 
that  it  Vv-as  being  done  by  impartial  outsiders. 

Xow.  I  am  putting  the  thing  at  its  worst.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  many  of  those  who  preside  over  the  state 
and  other  universities  here  are  doing  their  best  to  secure 
absolutely  impartial  decisions ;  but  I  also  know  that  there  are 
states  where  the  other  conditions  put  a  very  great  strain  upon 
the  people  who  have  to  make  the  decisions.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  they  have  little  competition,  and  there  the  strain 
is  less.  The  question  is,  how  is  this  very  real  difficulty  going 
to  be  solved?  Now,  I  think  myself  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  presidents  of  the  state  universities  more  than  any- 
body else  to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  those  scholars 
should  be  elected. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  president  of  a  state  uni- 
versity who  had  just  come  across  the  continent  wrote  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  found  a  jjrofound  dissatisfaction  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  scholars  were  selected,  and  asked  if  instead  of  our 
present  committee's  of  selection  we  could  not  have  a  traveling 
commission  of  absolutely  impartial  people,  who  would  go 
througli  the  different  states  and  select  these  scholars.  There 
are  some  very  distinct  objections  to  anything  like  that.  We 
could  perhaps  do  it  if  it  were  necessary;  we  could  make  al- 
most any  kind  of  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
results;  but  there  is  this  great  objection,  that  such  a  commis- 
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sion  would  be  likely  to  select  a  particular  type  of  man.  W'e 
want  to  get  the  best  types  that  the  whole  countr}-  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  can  produce.  I  think  Rhodes'  idea 
would  be  best  fulfilled  if  we  can  do  this.  Let  me  stop  here  for 
a  moment  to  point  out  what  a  unifying  effect  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  are  calculated  to  have  upon  the  United  States 
and  other  communities  from  which  scholars  come.  You 
would  understand  this  if  you  saw  a  lot  of  young  southerners 
and  northerners,  men  from  the  east  and  the  west,  sitting 
around  an  Oxford  fire  and  discussing  the  questions  of  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  on  absolutely  neutral  ground,  and 
free  from  influences  likely  to  be  felt  in  a  northern  or  south- 
ern university.  That  is  also  true  of  colonies  in  the  Empire. 
A  while  ago  I  had  some  of  the  men  with  me  at  my  home  near 
Oxford.  Among  them  was  a  young  Dutchman  who  car- 
ried a  gun  against  us  all  through  the  war,  and  along  with 
him  his  most  intimate  friend,  a  fellow^  who  had  been  on  the 
other  side.  That  unifying  process  is  going  on  all  the  time  in 
Oxford.  Our  American  scholars  have  told  me  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  university  in  the  United  States  where  American 
students  get  such  wide-reaching  association  with  their  own 
people  as  they  now  do  in  Oxford  itself ;  because  we  have  two 
selected  men  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  they  say 
that  that  could  not  be  calculated  upon  in  any  university  in 
this  country. 

'  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  consider  is  how  we  are  going 
to  meet  this  difficulty  of  impartial  selection.  Let  me  for  a 
moment  give  yoii  an  illustration  of  how  the  system  of  se- 
lection works  in  England. 
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One  of  the  interesting^  institutions  in  Oxford  is  All 
Souls"  College,  where  they  have  forty  fellows  who  are  elected 
to  fellowships  worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  tenable 
for  seven  years.  These  forty  fellows  often  include  bishops, 
men  in  public  life,  leadinjj  lawyers,  and  so  on.  When  the  time 
for  the  election  of  new  fellows  comes — generally  twice  a  year 
— they  appoint  examiners  beforehand,  and  these  examiners 
take  some  days  testing  candidates  at  every  angle  that  they 
can.  The\-  make  their  rejjort.  The  report  is  laid  upon  a 
table  with  the  papers  of  the  candidates.  Then  the  fellows  are 
summoned  together,  and  I  l)elieve  are  fined  if  not  present. 
They  meet.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  this  re- 
port, and  comparing  it  with  the  papers,  to  see  if  it  is  justified. 
They  dine  together  and  discuss  with  each  other  what  they 
hear  of  the  men.  They  make  inquiries  at  the  different  colleges 
from  which  the  candidates  come ;  arid  it  is  only  on  the  second 
day  that  they  take  a  ballot.  You  can  understand  that  with  such 
a  jirocess  of  selection  All  Souls'  College  gathers  to  itself  some 
of  the  very  best  intellectual  material  that  England  has  to  give. 

Now,  I  know  the  difficulties  that  committees  are  under 
here.  They  meet  from  great  distances ;  they  have  to  do  their 
work  rapidly :  they  do  not  know  much  about  the  candidates, 
and  they  have  to  go  on  the  record  of  colleges  which  are 
so  different  in  their  standards  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
compare  them.  I  have  always  relied  on  what  you  call  the 
keen  American  horse  sense  which  picks  out  the  man  of  the 
future.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  we  have  had  a  .splendid 
lot  of  men  sent  to  us.  I  think  I  could  go  through  the  list 
and  say  that  one-third  of  the  men  who  come  to  Oxford  from 
this   country   are   thoroughly    representative   Americans,    who 
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do  great  credit  to  the  country.  There  is  another  third  of  which 
one  can  say  that  they  are  fairly  adequate  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accomphsh  a  good  deal.  But  in  the  other  third 
the  standard  is  not  high  and  we  sometimes  have  cases  where 
we  are  asked  by  the  colleges  with  some  surprise  how  the 
scholar  got  there  as  the  holder  of  such  a  scholarship.  "Does 
he  represent  the  best  of  America?"  Now,  we  think  with  a 
system  like  this,  and  one  of  the  largest  scholarships  the  w'orld 
has  known,  offered  at  a  great  historic  university,  when  we 
only  ask  for  one  man  out  of  a  million  of  the  whole  population 
of  this  Union — about  95  men — that  there  ought  to  be  one 
first  class  man  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  extract  him.  We  can  only  depend 
upon  you  for  the  extraction  of  that  man  in  some  way,  and 
I  want  to  get  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  determined  effort  to 
get  him. 

Now,  which  is  the  best  way?  I  do  not  know  whether 
President  Aley  is  here  or  not — I  beg  your  pardon ;  yes. 
Among  such  a  handsome  audience  I  got  a  little  confused. 
(Laughter).  But  President  Aley  did  not  understand,  when 
he  came  to  Maine,  why  the  heads  of  the  colleges  there  had 
decided  to  throw  it  out  of  their  own  hands.  What  they  did 
decide  when  I  met  them  last  was  that  they  would  get  outside 
professors  to  come  as  experts,  and  pay  them  for  spending  some 
time  in  making  this  selection,  and  thus  secure  an  absolutely 
impartial  selection.  I  w-as  deeply  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion that  the  young  fellow  who  was  elected  that  year  in  !Maine 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Oxford,  describing  the  grilling 
that  the  whole  of  them  got,  before  the  selection  was  made. 
The  examiners  had  taken   a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
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with  the  candidates,  to  see  them,  talk  to  tlieni,  tind  out  what 
they  were  driving;-  at,  what  they  were  hoping  for.  That  is 
one  method  worthy  of  consideration. 

Let  me  mention  another  feature  of  the  problem.  There 
is  Httle  ground  for  criticism  in  any  state  where  there  is  a 
single  university.  1  could  point  you  to  a  state  in  the  Union, 
a  small  state,  which  sends  a  steady  sequence  of  ver}'  strong 
men.  It  has  but  one  university,  and  of  course  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  that  university  is  to  send  the  very  best  men  it  can 
to  represent  it.  The  difficulty  in  making  the  decision  arises 
where  candidates  come  from  dififerent  institutions,  in  ditTerent 
sections  of  large  states,  and  so  cannot  be  well  known  person- 
ally. Under  such  conditions  a  good  deal  of  trouble  must  be 
taken  to  make  wise  selections. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  great  numbers  of  those  whom 
I  see  before  me  for  the  painstaking  care  which  they  have 
shown  in  dealing  with  this  subject;  and  yet  I  ought  to  tell  you 
what  some  of  your  own  students  at  Oxford  tell  me.  One 
man  said,  "I  had  no  competition  at  all."  "W'hat,"  I  said,  "in 
your  big  state?"  "No,"  he  said,  "the  colleges  had  all  their 
turn,  and  their  students  felt  it  was  no  use  going  in  for  it; 
so  I  was  the  only  one  left  to  try."  You  will  agree  that  this 
is  all  wrong.  We  must  remember  that  the  scholarship  sys- 
tem is  a  permanent  thing,  and  should  become  a  permanent 
force.  A  while  ago  I  was  at  President  Kane's  universitv. 
When  I  was  leaving  two  of  the  young  instructors,  who  had 
been  Rhodes  scholars  (and  evidently  within  a  very  few  years 
there  will  be  Oxford  men  in  almost  every  institution  of  this 
country),  came  down  to  see  me  off.  One  of  them  said  to 
me:     "Did  vou  ever  reflect.  Dr.  Parkin,  what  our  scheme  is 
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going  to  be  when  it  has  reached  its  chmax?"  "What  do 
you  mean?"  said  I.  •'Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  24.  If  I  live 
till  I  am  64.  you  will  have  turned  out  40  groups;  if  I  live  till 
I  am  74,  you  will  have  turned  out  50  groups.  You  will  there- 
fore always  have  after  that  between  2,500  and  3,000  men 
scattered  over  the  world,  who  have  gone  through  this  Ox- 
ford training,  and  making  their  influence  felt."  W'ell,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  such  a  body  of  men,  who  have  each  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  system, — I  cannot  understand 
those  three  thousand  men  not  becoming  a  considerable  force 
in  the  world,  in  whatever  countries  they  are. 

There  was  a  group  of  perhaps  a  dozen  of  your  young 
men  met  in  Xew  York  the  other  day,  who  have  been  to  Ox- 
ford and  are  back  at  work,  and  they  told  me  that  after  a 
long  talk  about  it  they  all  agreed  that  Oxford  had  something 
to  give  to  America  that  America  wanted  badly ;  and  I  think 
that  there  is  something  in  it — in  methods  of  education,  habits 
of  thought  and  in  outlook  on  the  world.  With  regard  to 
our  great  colonies,  for  instance,  I  feel  sure  that  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  things  that  young  men  can  do  is  to  go  to  the 
Old  World,  pick  up  the  best,  we  will  say,  that  England  can 
give,  with  its  breadth  of  political  view  and  its  wide  admin- 
istrative experience ;  the  best  that  France  can  give,  and  Ger- 
many, and  Italy ;  and  then  come  back  and  pour  out  what  they 
have  gained  on  their  own  country.  That  was  the  idea  that 
Rhodes  had ;  and  the  chief  reason  why  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  seems  to  me  a  very  important  one — is  that  I 
feel  that  you,  more  than  anybody  else,  can  create  in  your 
own  states  the  atmosphere  which  will  produce  the  results 
that  we  hope  for. 
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Of  course  I  know  that  in  this  country  there  are  some 
leading-  educational  men  who  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  their  students  compete  for  this  scholarship,  and  go 
abroad  for  education.  By  all  means  let  any  one  who  holds 
that  opinion  advise  their  students  to  remain  at  home.  But 
what  I  do  say  is  that  in  a  great  country  like  this,  with  only 
one  man  out  of  a  million  asked  for  in  response  to  this  great 
idea  of  Rhodes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  man  should 
be  of  as  good  a  type  as  America  can  send  out. 

Before  rising-  I  made  a  very  few  notes  of  things  I  wished 
to  mention,  but  I  think  I  have  covered  most  of  them  :  and  if 
there  is  any  point  that  }ou  wish  to  ask  me  about,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  explain  our  methods  of  administration.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  the  help  that  I  have 
had  in  doing  this  work,  for  the  wonderful  cordiality  with 
which  I  have  been  met,  for  the  opportunity  it  has  given  me 
for  talk  with  American  students,  and  for  the  sympathy  that 
I  have  received  in  every  way.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  I  feel 
bound  to  put  these  difficulties  before  you.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  get.  through  any  of  your  libraries,  the  book 
which  Mr.  Wylie  and  I  have  prepared  about  the  wdiole  sys- 
tem, what  idea  it  sprang  from,  what  its  object  is,  and  wdiat 
the  opportunities  are  which  the  scholarships  offer,  I  think 
that  the  competition  would  be  increased;  and  then,  if  I  can 
get  you  all  to  go  home  and  overcome  the  difficulties  that  I 
speak  of,  I  think  that  we  would  make  of  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships one  of  the  powerful  educational  influences  of  the  world. 
(Applause). 
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The  President.     Are  there  any  questions? 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  as  one  member  of 
this  Association,  want  to  express  my  great  obligation  to  Dr. 
Parkin,  not  only  for  his  talk  here  this  afternoon,  but  for  the 
message  that  he  has  brought  to  us  from  time  to  time  while 
going  through  this  country  and  coming  into  our  institutions. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  for  us 
to  debate  a  little  at  length.  I  happen  to  live  in  one  of  the 
rather  populous  states  of  the  Union.  We  claim  nearly  six 
millions  of  people.  I  have  been  chairman  of  this  Rhodes 
scholarship  committee  now  for  four  or  five  years.  I  have 
done  everything  which  I  could  do.  bv  the  printing  press  and 
through  my  secretary,  to  call  the  attention  of  everybody  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  who  might  possibly  be  interested  to  this 
Rhodes  scholarship.  I  have  written  on  the  average  three 
times  a  year  to  the  president  of  every  college  in  the  state. 
I  have  sent  out  on  the  average  twice  a  year  a  statement  to 
a  thousand  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  these 
newspapers  have  been  very  kind  in  printing  this  material 
that  I  have  sent  out.  I  have  been  quite  astonished ;  because 
ordinarily  a  newspaper  will  thrust  your  stufif  into  the  waste- 
basket  ;  but  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  state  will  print, 
once  or  twice  a  year,  anywhere  from  half  a  column  to  a 
column  about  these  Rhodes  scholarships. 

Now,  we  have  never  been  able  to  get,  in  the — how  many 
years  have  we  been  assigning  them? 

Doctor  Parkin.     Nine  years. 

President  James.  In  the  nine  years  that  we  have  been 
assigning  these  scholarships  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  have 
not  had  altogether  fifty  different  students  that  even  thought 
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about  making:  application  for  one  of  these  scholarships,  so 
far  as  I  can  find.  That,  to  me,  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance. As  Dr.  Parkin  said,  this  is  one  of  the  g^reat  prize 
scholarships  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  great  opportunity,  and 
personally  I  believe  that  we  could  spare  many  more  than 
one  in  a  million  to  our  great  advantage,  to  spend  three  years  in 
Oxford.  We  have  had  two  or  three  of  these  men  in  our 
own  faculty  when  they  have  come  back,  and  they  have 
brought  elements  into  our  teaching  faculty  that  have  been 
well  worth  while. 

Now,  the  simple  fact  is  that  I  could  have  picked  out,  in 
the  senior  class  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  any  one  of 
these  nine  years,  ten  men  that  would  have  been  better  than 
any  man  that  went  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  Oxfor'd.  I 
think  the  same  thing  could  have  been  done  in  any  other  large 
institution  in  the  state,  and  there  is  not  even  a  small  institu- 
tion with  a  good  four  years  curriculum,  that  could  not  have 
picked  out  from  the  senior  class  a  better  man  than  we  were 
able  to   select   under  this   method. 

What  is  the  trouble?  I  confess  I  do  not  know  why  our 
American  college  students  care  so  little  about  this.  I  have 
had  a  feeling  that  the  point  Dr.  Parkin  brought  out  is  very 
important,  namely,  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  ought  to 
get  this  information  into  the  high  schools,  and  get  students 
to  prepare  for  this  sort  of  thing  in  advance. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  result  would 
be.  The  American  boy  sidesteps  examinations.  If  he  sees 
an  examination  anywhere  in  the  future,  and  he  can  possibly 
get  around  it,  he  will  do  it.  Xow.  the  English  boy  will  rush 
toward   it,   and   take  the   fence   with   great  pleasure   and   de- 
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light.  But  you  see  what  has  happened  in  all  our  state  uni- 
versities. We  cannot  conduct  an  examination,  a  real  ex- 
amination, for  admission  to  a  single  state  university,  on  a 
single  subject,  and  make  it  effective.  Now,  we  have  gone  over 
to  the  system  of  accepting  certificates — I  will  not  say  that  it  is 
because  we  could  not  get  students  on  any  other  terms — but 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  that  method  and  owing  to  the  abolish- 
ing of  the  system  of  examinations  in  the  high  schools,  a  high- 
school  boy  practically  passes  no  examination  any  more.  If 
he  is  half-way  decent  in  his  work,  he  advances  from  one  class 
to  another,  and  then  is  finally  graduated  without  passing  a 
serious  examination  in  his  whole  course.  Then,  when  he 
goes  up  against   an   ordinary   examination,   he   falls   down. 

For  instance,  we  had  a  very  good  illustration  not  long 
ago  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  maintain  that  if  there 
is  any  subject  on  which  the  American  college  wastes  time  to- 
day, or  puts  in  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  and  gets  little 
return,  it  is  the  so-called  teaching  of  English ;  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  our  people  to  let  out  the  boys  and  girls 
who  come  into  college  with  some  kind  of  preliminary  train- 
ing in  English,  from  taking  this  "Rhetoric  i,"  "English  i." 
or  whatever  they  -call  it — the  elementary  work  in  English.  So 
finally,  this  year,  I  got  our  English  department  to  agree  to 
give  a  simple  English  test,  open  it  to  all  freshmen  who  came 
to  college,  and  say,  "If  you  will  pass  this  test,  we  will 
excuse  you  from  'English  i'  or  'Rhetoric  i.' "  We  had 
about  1.300  freshmen  coming  in  this  year,  who  were  re- 
quired to  take  this  English.  About  350  took  this  examina- 
tion. I  looked  at  the  examination  paper.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  have  passed  it  m}self.  but  it  seemed  a  very 
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simple  proposition  for  any  graduate  of  a  high  school.  It 
was  a  simple  test  to  find  out  whether  the  pupil  could  write 
English — giving  some  evidence  that  he  had  had  a  course  cor- 
responding to  this  Rhetoric  i.  He  was  not  tested  in  the 
ability  to  answer  specific  questions  about  dates  or  anything 
of  that  sort.     Out  of  these  350,  but  one  in  eight  passed. 

Xow,  imagine  how  easily  they  who  deserve  it  might  have 
gotten  out' of  this  course  (which  they  all  detested)  if  they 
had  only  been  willing  to  take  the  examination.  But  only 
350  of  them  would  go  up  for  it,  and  out  of  those  only  one 
in  eight  passed. 

In  other  words,  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  used  to  tak- 
ing e.xaminations,  and  hence  the  idea  of  going  up  for  Rhodes 
scholarships  is  repellent  to  them.  We  have  great  respect  for 
English  examinations ;  Init  the  average  American  boy  says : 
"I  wouldn't  think  of  going  in  for  it — having  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  private  tutor  perhaps,  and  all  that — it  would  not 
occur  to  me  to  do  it." 

I  think  this  reluctance  to  take  examinations  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  our  failure  to  get  candidates  and  there 
is  also  another  very  important  reason  which  Dr.  Parkin  has 
already  mentioned.  I  had  a  visit  last  summer  from  two  boys 
from  small  colleges  in  the  state,  who  travele<l  75  miles  to  have 
a  conference  with  me.  and  one  of  them  said  to  me:  "Mr. 
James.  I  would  like  to  go  in  for  that  Rhodes  scholarship, 
but  do  you  suppose  I  would  have  any  chance?"  I  said, 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "Well,  I  mean,  suppose  I  passed  it; 
do  }0u  think  1  would  have  any  chance  to  get  this  nomina- 
tion?" I  said.  "Why  not?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "the  people 
down  in  my  college  told  me  there  was  no  use  of  m\-  going  in 
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for  this  ;  that  this  was  the  turn  of  the  State  University."  Ex- 
actly what  they  told  Dr.  Parkin.  That  is  what  every  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  his  college  thought — that  Chicago  had 
had  it,  some  small  college  had  had  it,  and  now  it  was  time 
for  the  State  University  to  have  it,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
anybody  else  going  up.  That  feeling  is  widespread,  as  Dr. 
Parkin  has  told  you. 

For  mv  part,  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  great 
opportunity  which  we  in  the  United  States  ought  to  try  to 
make  effective  in  some  way.  I  confess  that  I  am  very  much 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  make  it  effective.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  state  at  large,  and 
to  pick  out  the  best  fellows  who  came  up.  In  spite  of  this 
very  few  have  come  up,  and  I  could  have  picked  out  at  any 
time,  out  of  my  own  acquaintance,  half  a  dozen  fellows  that 
would  have  been  better  than  the  men  we  finally  selected  and 
were  compelled  by  our  consciences  to  select  as  the  best  who 
passed  that  examination. 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Parkin  one  or  two  questions  suggested  by  my  experience 
in  administering  this  system.  I  want  to  ask  him,  first,  whether 
there  is  any  prospect  of  our  having  a  different  system  or  kind 
of  examination  than  the  ordinary  responsions  examination  that 
we  have  had.  In  my  part  of  the  country  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  men  that  are  anywhere  nearly  qualified  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rhodes — that  have  studied  Greek,  or 
that  have  any  interest  in  Greek.  We  could  put  ten  men  into 
the  examination,  if  the  Greek  were  not  there,  for  one  that 
we  can  put  in  now,  and  probably  more.  And  the  way  in  which 
the  Rhodes  bequest  has  tried  to  meet  that,  by  allowing  the 
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Greek  examination  to  be  postponed  until  the  student  comes  up 
to  Oxford,  I  do  not  think  is  a  solution  of  the  problem ;  be- 
cause my  committee  would  not  give  any  consideration,  I  think, 
to  a  man  who  had  yet  to  run  the  chance  of  passing-  his  Greek. 
1  think  they  would  turn  him  down  every  time.  I  think  they 
would  have  the  feeling  that  they  were  not  willing  to  run  that 
risk. 

Doctor  Parkin.  May  I  at  once  answer  that?  We  have 
had  as  many  as  twenty  men  come  over  in  that  way — who  took 
the  examination  without  Greek — and  not  one  has  failed  when 
he  came  over. 

President  Swain.  May  I  ask  you  to  repeat  that.  Dr. 
Parkin  ?     I  did  not  hear. 

Doctor  Parkin.  I  say,  we  have  had  a  large  number  of 
men,  probably  twenty,  who  had  no  Greek  when  they  came  over, 
and  we  have  not  had  one  who  has  failed  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. 

President  Swain.  So  they  have  all  been  accepted 
finally  ? 

Doctor  Parkin.     They  have  all  been  accepted  finally. 

President  Ayres.  But  those  fellows,  in  my  experience, 
would  be  men  who  did  not  want  to  take  Greek ;  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  bad  dose  of  medicine.  Some  of  the  strongest 
men,  who  might  have  been  interested  otherwise,  would  turn 
it  right  down,  saying,  "I  wouldn't  bother  with  the  Greek." 
You  must  understand  that  practically  we  do  not  have  Greek 
in  the  public-school  system  of  this  country,  and  these  state 
universities  draw  their  students  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
from  the  public  schools ;  and  by  the  fact  of  making  that  Greek 
requirement  you  are  restricting  very,  very  greatly  the  class 
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of  students  from  which  we  can  draw.  For  instance,  this 
thought  was  in  my  mind  while  Dr.  Parkin  was  speaking: :  I 
was  trying  to  see  if  I  could  remember  a  single  man  in  my  in- 
stitution for  the  last  few  years,  who  had  any  kind  of  emi- 
nence, small  as  it  might  be,  in  athletics,  who  studied  Greek. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  young  men  of  the 
state  that  the  fact  of  being  an  athlete  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
selection.  I  think  the  committees  have  felt  that  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  have  tried  to  read  Mr.  Rhodes's  will,  and  to  interpret 
to  them  his  idea  of  interest  in  athletics ;  as  when  he  speaks  of 
cricket,  tennis,  football,  and  the  like — but  our  American  foot- 
ball is  not  like  tennis  (laughter).  I  think  that  our  boys  have 
the  idea  that  they  must  be  football  players  or  something  of 
that  sort,  as  we  understand  it  in  this  country ;  and  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  boy  who  has  had  any  athletic  eminence  at  our 
institution  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  who  is  a  student  of 
Greek.  Of  course,  that  would  not  be  the  case  in  a  larger 
institution. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  would  be  an  imiprovement 
would  be  for  students  to  be  allowed  to  take  this  examination 
at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year,  and  go  into  Oxford 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
the  country  through,  but  with  my  committee  the  rule  is  that 
the  man  must  be  ready  to  go  up  after  he  has  gotten  his  degree. 
I  think,  if  they  could  go  up  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
that  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  interesting  the  students 
in  going ;  because  if  they  postpone  going  until  they  have  grad- 
uated at  the  institution,  their  desire  for  another  degree  is  not 
quite  so  great.  At  the  last  examination  we  held  at  Knoxville, 
one  of  the  two  students  from  our  institution  who  stood  the 
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examination  and  passed  it  was  just  at  the  JDe^^innint;-  of  liis 
sophomore  year.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  them  to  pass  it 
then  ;  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  a  man  of  that  grade.  W'liy 
not,  then,  let  that  man  go  right  on  up  ? 

Doctor  Parkin.     The  regulations  permit  him  to. 

President  Ayres.  We  are  working  on  a  different  plan 
down  South  ( I  do  not  know  why  we  ever  got  into  that  plan ) , 
that  he  has  to  get  through  college  before  he  reckons  the  com- 
mittee will  select  him. 

Doctor  Parkin.  The  end  of  the  second  year  is  our  regu- 
lation. 

President  Ayres.  That  ought  to  be  the  case.  There 
is  more  of  a  chance  of  interesting  them  then. 

President  James.  That  is  college  jealousy.  That  shows 
itself  more  or  less  in  the  entire  country.  It  shows  itself  in 
two  years — one  place  insisting  on  graduation,  another  place 
putting  down  high  schools,  which  took  place  in  one  state. 

President  Ayres.  But  I  think  that  no  one  thing  will 
enable  the  competition  to  be  thrown  open,  and  will  enable  us 
to  increase  interest  in  the  whole  matter,  so  much  as  the  modi- 
fication in  some  way  of  the  test  or  the  system  of  examination, 
so  that  the  student  will  be  elected  by  some  method  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  our  merit  method  of  selection.  President 
James  has  spoken  very  correctly  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  our 
students  do  not  like  examinations ;  and  our  whole  system  of 
eraded  schools,  receiving  our  students  from  the  schools  on  cer- 
tificate  rather  than  examination,  and  all  that,  has  led  them 
away  from  the  idea  of  examinations.  But  even  with  the  ex- 
amination test  left,  if  we  could  get  some  other  method  or  some 
other  elective  scheme — leave  the  Latin  and  the  mathematics, 
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and  so  on,  but  allow  some  election  with  Greek,  say  Modern 
Languages — I  believe  that  we  could  interest  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  students  in  it,  and  secure  you  a  very  much  better 
quality  of  men. 

President  Hughes.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  suggestion  that  I  believe  would  better  the  selection  of 
candidates,  and  that  I  think  is  now  possible.  If  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Commission  would  appoint  a  returned  Rhodes 
scholar  on  the  selection  board  in  each  state — a  man  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  and  a  man  in  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  board  would  meet — I  believe  he  would  bring  to  the 
committee  a  point  of  view  that  would  be  very  valuable.  I 
happened  to  serve  on  one  of  these  committees,  and  later  visited 
the  Rhodes  scholars  in  Oxford,  England.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  difference  in  attitude  in  England  and  America 
toward  students  who  worked  their  way  through  college,  and 
towards  scholarships.  One  of  the  instructors  at  the  University 
of  London,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  told 
me  that  a  man  lost  caste  who  worked  his  way  through.  He 
had  been  forced  to  work  his  way  through  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  but  he  did  not  advertise  the  fact  at  all. 
Now,  we  look  "upon  the  man  who  works  his  way  through  with 
added  respect. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Pie  did  not  object  to  taking  a  scholar- 
ship? 

President  Hughes.  No;  but  he  had  no  chance  to  get 
a  scholarship.  He  was  working  at  menial  labor,  for  money, 
during  vacation.  I  think  that  there  is  a  point  of  view  over 
there  that  we  do  not  get  in  this  country.  I  believe  a  returned 
Rhodes  scholar  would  see  some  things  in  the  character  of  the 
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candidates  that  would  be  very  valuable  in  aiding  in  the  se- 
lection. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  specific  statement  regarding  the  matter  of  choice, 
that  perhaps  should  be  put  more  specifically  than  it  has  been. 
I  rather  think  the  question  of  examinations  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  has  been  overstated  here,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
fear  of  examination,  but  rather  the  fact  that  the  whole  matter 
has  been  limited  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  college 
and  university  students  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  having  an  opportunity  of  choosing  one  man  from 
every  million  of  population,  you  practically  have  a  choice  of 
one  man  from  5  per  cent  of  the  college  student  body,  under 
the  existing  conditions  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  are  over  five  or  six  per  cent  of  students 
registered  in  the  different  universities  of  the  United  States 
who  are  taking  Greek ;  and  a  man  who  does  not  take  Greek 
does  not  see  his  way  to  spend  two  years  either  iminediately 
before  going  up  for  the  examination  or  afterwards,  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship  examination. 
As  long  as  that  is  true,  you  will  have  a  limited  number  of 
men  applying  for  the  examination. 

President  Duniway.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  definite 
suggestion  which  I  would  like  to  make  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
practical  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Parkin  about  the  method  of 
getting  this  matter  into  the  minds  of  high  school  students. 
Every  state  has,  I  believe,  either  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  or  in  the  inspection  agent  of 
the  state  university,  a  traveling  high  school  inspector.  These 
men  can  be  immediately  made  use  of,  so  far  as  you  will  find 
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them  sympathetic,  to  make  the  high  school  boys  acquainted 
with  the  project.  During  the  past  five  years  I  have  done  some 
of  that  kind  of  work,  and  I  could  name  several  boys  in  schools 
in  Rocky  Mountain  States  who  got  interested  in  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  through  just  exactly  this  method.  If  an  efifort 
is  made  through  high  school  inspectors,  whether  from  the 
state  universities  or  the  state  superintendents'  offices,  the  high 
school  boys  can  be  reached. 

Doctor  AIacLean.  Air.  President,  the  faculties  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  Rhodes  scholarships.  We  in  some  way  must  bring 
home  to  the  faculties  that  they  shall  select  the  bright  students  in 
their  different  departments  and  inculcate  the  idea  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarship.  To  be  absolutely  frank,  I  think  that  we  still 
contend  with  a  prejudice,  in  the  circle  even  of  American  col- 
leges, against  Oxford.  I  could  quote  a  most  prominent  presi- 
dent, once  a  member,  still  a  member,  of  this  Association,  who 
considered  that  Oxford  was  not  a  good  place  to  send  Ameri- 
can students  unless  they  went  in  for  the  classics  or  history. 
He  had  an  idea  that  there  was  practically  no  opportunity  for 
scientific  instruction  at  Oxford.  There  is  a  notion  that  there 
is  something  aristocratic  about  Oxford  that  does  not  become 
the  democratic  American  scholar. 

Now,  I  say  that  there  are  many  members  of  our  faculties 
who  have  these  ideas,  and  only,  as  a  rule,  the  professors  of 
classics  look  over  their  classes  to  stimulate  students  to  go  in 
for  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  presidents  to  bring  home  to  their  faculties  what  an  op- 
portunity this  is,  and  to  correct  any  false  traditional  notions 
concerning  Oxford. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Oxford  in  recent  years 
know  that  there  are  scientific  advantages  at  Oxford ;  we  know 
that  there  are  the  highest  possible  privileges ;  and  if  you  will 
permit  me.  in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Parkin;  before  sitting 
down.  1  will  add  that  for  social  and  character  culture,  such  is 
the  attention  given  by  Doctor  Parkin  and  his  most  estimable 
wife  and  family,  and  by  his  assistant,  Doctor  Wylie,  to  these 
students,  that  they  have  peculiar  advantages  which  American 
students  cannot  afford  to  miss.     (Applause.) 

President  Mezes.  Mr.  President,  I  just  have  a  word  to 
suggest  on  a  point  I  think  has  not  been  mentioned  before. 
The  point  is  not  as  important  as  some  that  have  been  stated, 
especially  the  matter  of  examination,  Dr.  Parkin,  and  the  fact 
that  \ou  eliminate  a  great  many  people  that  would  otherwise 
apply,  because  they  are  not  used  to  the  Greek;  also  the  point 
about  the  mode  of  selection  or  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittees of  selection.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  everywhere, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  committees  of  selection 
within  any  state — at  any  rate,  to  get  all  the  members  of  com- 
mittees of  selection  within  a  state,  or  within  most  states — 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  rotation  idea.  You  may  get  some 
members  of  the  committee  within  a  state  to  do  so,  but  you 
will  not.  I  fear,  get  all  of  them  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
should  think  that  the  Maine  plan  would  be  the  better  plan  from 
that  point  of  view. 

The  combination  that  President  Ayres  suggested,  Greek 
and  athletics,  is  doing  much  to  limit  the  number  of  applicants. 
That  is  a  very  infrequent  combination  in  American  universities 
— extremely  infrequent.  We  cannot  say  no  athletes  are  Greeks. 
But  we  must  say  very  few  athletes  are  Greeks — a  significant 
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fact  when  we  remember  the  5%  of  Greeks  and  the  6%  to  7% 
of  active  athletes  in  our  western  universities.  We  will  not 
have  many  applicants,  I  fear,  so  long  as  both  requirements 
are  made. 

But,  my  suggestion  is  to  correct  the  current  conception 
of  what  Mr.  Rhodes  meant  by  his  athletic  clause.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  Parkin  remembers  it,  but  he  and  I  had  a 
conversation  on  that  point  when  he  was  in  Austin,  and  he 
then  said  to  me,  as  I  understood  him,  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  idea 
was  not  so  much  to  get  young  men  of  great  muscular  develop- 
ment as  to  get  young  men  who  were  imbued  with  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  chief  lesson  of  athletics  in  England  and 
in  the  English-speaking  colonies,  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

I  was  much  impressed,  and  wrote  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees 
to  get  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Parkin's  statement.  He  was  not 
there  at  the  time,  and  I  received  a  reply  from  somebody  else; 
but  the  reply  did  not  put  the  same  emphasis  that  Dr.  Parkin 
had  on  the  distinction  mentioned. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Yes ;  I  saw  that.  They  do  not  like 
to  give  formal  decisions;  do  you  see?  They  want  to  leave 
the  will  just  as  it  is. 

President  Mezes.  I  understand  that.  I  called  the  letter 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  selection  in  Texas,  and 
tried  to  give  it  the  interpretation  Dr.  Parkin  had  given  to 
me.  But  the  letter  was  more  potent  than  the  verbal  interpre- 
tation. I  do  not  know  how  it  is  elsewhere,  but  with  us  in 
Texas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  committee  of  selection 
to  pick  out  anyone  who  is  not  a  notable  athlete.  He  must  be 
a  brawny  fellow.  Now,  Dr.  Parkin,  I  will  say  this  further: 
that  our  brawny  fellows  are  good  material  in  many  ways,  but 
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they  are  not  always  the  best  intellectual  material.  I  think  that 
is  one  reason  (if  the  same  conditions  exist  in  other  states 
that  do  in  Texas)  why  you  have  divided  your  Rhodes  scholars 
into  thirds,  the  third  group  not  being-  adequately  representa- 
tive of  American  scholarship.  That  in  part  accounts  for  it, 
I  think.  Unless  you  can  somehow  emphasize  the  fact  that 
what  you  want  is  the  spirit  of  fair  play  rather  than  brawn, 
and  unless  you  can  do  something  with  the  Greek  situation, 
you  will  not  get  very  many  applicants.  Also,  may  I  again 
say  that  the  ]\Iaine  plan,  or  something  like  it,  is  a  better  plan 
than  our  present  mode  of  selection,  because  even  if  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  is  in  fact  quite  impartial,  and  does  not 
apply  the  principle  of  rotation,  many  people  won't  believe  it. 

Doctor  Parkin.     In  America. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  commend  to  high 
school  principals  and  masters  of  preparatory  schools  the  forth- 
coming book  of  Dr.  Parkin  and  Dr.  Wylie,  entitled  "The 
Rhodes  Scholarships,"  to  be  published  by  Houghton,  iMiftlin 
&  Co.,  and  that  we  urge  said  high  school  ])rincipals  and 
masters  of  preparatory  schools  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
pupils  to  this  book. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President,  .^rc  tliere  any  questions  to  ask  in  re- 
gard to  this  book  further  than  the  explanations  that  have  been 
given  by  Dr.  Parkin  ? 

President  Mezes.     How  large  a  book  is  it? 

Doctor  Parkin.  I  think  they  are  publishing  a  two-dol- 
lar book.     It  is  an  octavo  volume.     First  there  is  a   sketch 
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of  Rhodes'  life,  so  that  students  can  know  who  Rhodes  was 
and  what  he  was  driving  at.  Then  I  give  his  will,  and  tell 
why  we  fixed  upon  the  limits  of  age  and  collegiate  standing; 
then  the  methods  of  selection  and  the  difficulties  we  have  in 
getting  careful  choice.  Then  \lv.  Wylie  gives  a  couple  of 
chapters  on  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Oxford, 
so  that  the  student  who  reads  these  chapters  will  have  clear 
information  about  the  place. 

May  I  just  reply  to  one  or  two  other  points?  Shall  'I 
make  it  too  long? 

The  President  pro  tempore  (President  Kane.)  Go 
ahead,  Dr.  Parkin. 

Doctor  Parkin.  You  have  in  the  discussion  touched  on 
profound  things,  things  that  have  perhaps  a  close  bearing  upon 
your  form  of  civilization,  if  I  may  say  so.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  Greek.  The  Rhodes  Trust  does  not  care  espe- 
cially for  Greek.  What  we  want  are  men  of  power.  That  is 
the  only  thing  we  ask  for — men  of  power  and  promise.  But 
Oxford  University,  with  its  thousand  years  of  history,  with  the 
record  of  having  turned  out  some  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
world — a  record  confirmed,  I  am  told,  by  the  experience  of 
this  country,  since  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  old  New  England 
days,  when  colleges  stuck  to  the  same  lines  of  work,  you  pro- 
duced perhaps  a  bigger  and  higher  average  man  than  you 
do  today  under  the  new  systems  of  study.  Oxford,  I  say, 
hesitates  a  good  deal  when  it  is  proposed  to  cut  out  the  old 
things  which  proved  themselves  capable  of  turning  out  men 
of  that  kind. 

Is  Oxford  right  or  not  in  holding  on  to  Greek?  When 
I  look  at  the  United  States,  claiming  a  place  in  the  very  front 
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rank  of  civilization,  and  when  I  remember  that  in  at  least  six 
things  the  Greek  mind  reached  heights  that  never  were  reached 
by  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  when  I  am  told  that 
the  American  students  are  not  going-  to  study  Greek,  I  w^onder 
if  you  are  not  consenting  to  live  on  a  lower  level  of  civiliza- 
tion and  intellectual  life  than  that  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  past.  Aly  personal  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  a  reaction 
from  this ;  and  if  Oxford  holds  on  to  her  purpose  of  giving 
importance  to  Greek,  she  will  ultimately  find  America  follow- 
ing her  train.  When  you  talk  of  dropping  entirely  the 
language  of  a  people  who  in  oratory,  history,  philosophy, 
sculpture,  in  epic  poetry,  in  dramatic  poetry,  achieved  as  high 
or  higher  things  than  any  other  nation  ever  did — I  tell  you, 
a  country  that  is  going  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  When  I  was  at  school  as  a  boy  in 
Canada,  I  felt  just  as  old  Doctor  SchUemann  tells  us  he  felt 
when  he  first  heard  Greek  poetry  recited.  From  the  time  he 
was  twelve,  he  says,  he  never  ceased  to  pray  every  night  that 
he  might  some  day  be  allowed  to  study  Greek.  1  think  there 
was  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  men  who  made  New 
England  famous.  As  a  president  of  one  of  your  universities 
said  to  me,  it  is  the  desire  for  it,  it  is  the  craving  for  it,  that 
is  lacking  in  our  youth,  and  this  lack  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
When  you  have  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  country  crav- 
ing for  Greek — eager  to  enter  into  the  Greek  mind,  and  know 
what  it  means — you  will  be  living  on  an  infinitely  higher  plane 
of  civilization  than  you  ever  will  without  it.  Therefore,  if 
you  ask  me  to  advise  Oxford  to  change  even  in  the  matter  of 
compulsory  Greek,  about  which  English  opinion  fluctuates — I 
think  it  is  an  open  question.     What  I  do  say  is  that  if  the  drop- 
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ping  of  compulsory  Greek  in  Oxford  encourages  the  dropping 
of  it  altogether  in  this  country,  then  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
and  intellectual  life  among  you  is  going  to  be  on  a  lower  level. 
I  know  all  about  the  other  side  of  it.  I  know  that  this  coun- 
try is  bent  on  working  out  great  material  ends,  and  that 
most  men  are  striving  after  practical  things ;  but  I  ask  you 
again,  are  you  turning  out  the  type  of  men,  as  big  a  type,  as 
you  did  in  the  old  New  England  days,  when  they  had  the  old 
classical  course,  and  the  high  inspirations  of  literature,  stimu- 
lating them  in  their  days  of  poverty,  and  when  ambitious 
youth  prayed  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
Greek  at  some  time?  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  right,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  give  in  on  that  question. 

May  I  tell  you  a  little  story?  I  may  have  told  some  of 
you  about  this  before.  I  was  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Wash- 
ington one  night,  and  several  friends  got  around  me  and  said, 
"You  will  never  get  the  best  American  scholars  until  you  cut 
Greek."  "Why?"  "Because  it  is  not  practical  enough."  I 
saw  something  on  the  table  that  made  me  know  that  the  Lord 
had  delivered  them  into  my  hands.  (Laughter).  I  said: 
"Wait  a  moment ;  till  I  tell  you  something."  I  was  dining  at 
the  table  of  a  rather  distinguished  man  in  London  one  night, 
on  the  day  they  were  voting  on  compulsory  Greek  in  Cam- 
bridge. A  number  of  guests  around  the  table  were  giving 
their  opinions,  some  for  and  some  against ;  it  was  an  open 
question.  When  we  got  through,  our  old  host — the  most  dis- 
tinguished parliamentary  draftsman  of  modern  times,  who 
framed  most  of  the  legislation  of  England  for  many  years ;  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  legislation  in  Eng- 
land, said:  "All  I  have  got  to  say  to  you  is  that  I  consider 
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that  I  am  in  the  House  of  Lords  because  I  read  Greek."  We 
all  looked  at  liini  in  surprise.  He  went  on  to  say :  "It  is  quite 
simple.  I  was  under  Kennedy  at  Shrewsbury,  and  when  we 
got  into  the  fifth  or  sixth  form  Kennedy  set  us  to  work  trans- 
lating Thucydides.  We  had  to  put  that  terse  Greek  into  the 
clearest,  tersest  English  that  we  could.  When  I  was  ap- 
pointed Parliamentary  draftsman  and  had  to  frame  the 
laws  of  England,  I  found  I  was  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
that  I  had  done  for  Kennedy ;  I  was  trying  to  say  in  the  clear- 
est and  tersest  form  the  thing  that  had  to  be  said.  I  believe 
it  was  for  my  success  in  this  that  Gladstone  made  me  a  peer." 
I  turned  round  to  my  friends  in  the  Cosmos  Club,  and  picked 
up  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  day  before,  with  some 
hundred  of  pages  of  speeches,  and  I  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  think 
the  most  practical  thing  you  Americans  could  do  would  be  to 
put  every  one  of  your  Congressmen  and  every  one  of  your 
Senators  to  work  translating  Thucydides."  And  I  think  I  had 
them.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

A  word  now^  about  athletics.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Your 
athletics  and  English  athletics  are  entirely  different.  You  go 
to  Oxford  and  you  find  almost  any  day  that  out  of  3,500  men, 
probably  2,000  are  out  on  the  athletic  field.  If  you  go  to  a  uni- 
versitv  here,  you  would  probably  find  100  out  of  3.000  on  the 
athletic  field.  That  is  the  difiference.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Rhodes,  told  me  that  when  Rhodes  men- 
tioned athletics  he  meant  to  imply  something  very  near  a  re- 
ligious test ;  at  any  rate,  a  highly  moral  test.  He  told  me  they 
talked  it  over  very  often,  and  what  Rhodes  wanted  was  a  fel- 
low who  got  from  the  game  the  spirit  of  fair  and  gentlemanly 
play.     May  I  illustrate  what  he  meant?     Suppose  an  English 
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parent  goes  down  to  Lord's  to  see  the  great  match  between 
Eton  and  Harrow.  There  is  the  greatest  excitement;  ten 
thousand  or  twenty  thousand  people  there;  and  the  father  of 
the  captain  of  one  of  those  teams  is  watching  his  son  play 
with  intense  interest.  About  whether  he  would  win  or  not? 
That  is  not  what  he  is  chiefly  thinking  of.  He  is  watching  to 
see  if  under  all  the  emergencies  of  the  game  his  son  will  be  a 
gentleman;  whether  he  keeps  steady  control  of  his  temper; 
if  when  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained,  he  yields  it  at  once 
to  his  opponent;  whether,  when  bowled  out  at  his  first  shot, 
he  walks  ofif  as  calmly  as  if  he  did  not  mind  it  at  all ;  whether 
if  he  wins,  he  does  so  without  undue  exaltation;  whether  -in 
short  he  put  fair  and  generous  play  before  success.  It  was 
the  moral  training  that  came  out  of  playing  the  game  that 
Rhodes  was  thinking  of;  and  I  cannot  put  that  to  you  too 
strongly.  And  if  the  Trustees  would  not  send  you  a  formal 
answer  on  this  point — they  have  refused  on  a  dozen  questions 
to  give  a  formal  answer — 

•President  Mezes.     Will  you  send  it  to  me,  Doctor? 

Doctor  Parkin.  I  will,  in  the  strongest  form  in  which 
I  can  put  it.  I  will  say  myself  that  the  man  in  the  front 
of  the  football  rush  as  it  is  sometimes  played  is  about  the  last 
man    Rhodes    would    have    wished    to    have    as    a    scholar. 

President  Swain.  I  think  you  would  do  us  a  service, 
Dr.  Parkin,  if  you  would  write  us  a  letter  just  along  the  lines 
of  what  you  are  telling  us  now.  If  you  can  put  that  just  as 
you  have  to  us,  it  will  help  us  greatly. 

President  Boyd.  Just  answer  one  of  our  questions  in  a 
letter. 
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Doctor  Parkin.  T  am  glad  that  you  appreciate  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  this  question.  T  remember  I  told  this  story 
to  the  students  at  President  Brown  Ayres'  institution,  and  T 
mav  have  told  it  in  some  of  your  other  institutions.  I  was 
taking  tea  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  first  set  of  American 
scholars  at  Magdalen  College  a  day  or  two  before  they  were 
going  away,  and  we  were  sitting  there  and  talking,  as  we  do 
in  College,  and  I  said:  "I  wish  you  fellows  would  tell  me  what 
has  impressed  you  most  in  Oxford  after  your  three  years." 
A  young  \'irginian  said :  "I  can  tell  you  at  once  what  has 
impressed  me  most.  I  have  been  living  for  three  years  among 
three  thousand  five  hundred  young  men,  and  I  have  never 
yet  found  one  who  would  not  much  rather  lose  a  game  fairly 
than  win  it  unfairly."  This  struck  him  more  than  anything 
else,  and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  I 
had  ever  had  paid  to  Oxford.  T  remember  President  Ayres 
getting  up  immediately  after  I  told  that  story,  and  saying :  "If 
Dr.  Parkin  could  put  that  spirit  into  the.  whole  of  American 
athletics,  he  would  do  more  good  than  all  Rhodes'  millions 
could  in  any  other  w^ay." 

Now,  that  is  the  way  I  want  you  to  look  at  it ;  and  the 
only  other  thing  I  have  to  say  is  this.  I  put  it  to  the  presidents 
of  the  other  universities  the  other  day.  The  great  universities 
like  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco, 
which  have  to  deal  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, have  to  shake  oflf  what  you  would  call  the  local  condi- 
tions ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  universities  that, 
either  through  political  influence  or  through  denominational 
connections,  or  through  state  feeling,  (which  is  a  very  intense 
thing),  or  through  a  thousand  other  influences,  do  find  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  shake  off  local  ideas,  as  President  Mezes  has  said. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  want  }ou  to  resist  it  with  all  your 
might,  and  I  want  you,  every  one  individually,  to  use  your 
influence  in  creating  an  atmosphere  in  this  country  which  will  . 
enable  us  to  get  the  best  young  Americans  that  can  come,  and 
to  see  if  it  will  not  do  good.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  I  had  tomorrow  a  scholarship  such  as  this  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  a  single  one,  to  give  for  attendance  at  any  of 
your  great  institutions  out  here,  I  would  have  two  hundred 
competitors  in  England.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  candidates.  Now,  your  young  men  go  to 
Germany  in  scores — pay  their  own  wa}- — and  what  is  the 
reason  ?  What  is  the  reason  that  prevents  them  from  wanting 
to  go  to  the  old  mother  land,  which  has,  and  must  have,  so 
much  to  offer  ?  A  university  which  turns  out  in  constant  suc- 
cession thinkers,  writers,  statesmen  of  admitted  honour,  must 
have  something  to  give  to  this  country.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. There  is  some  trouble  about  the  point  of  view  which 
limits  the  competition,  and  I  want  you  to  try  to  find  out  what 
that  is,  and  try  to  help  me  to  work  it  out. 

Now  I  have  kept  you  too  long.  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  There  is  a  motion  before 
the  house.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  that  was  made 
by  President  Benton,  in  regard  to  calling  the  attention  of  the 
high  schools  to  this  work  by  Dr.  Parkin,  will  signify  by  say- 
ing Aye. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

President  \'an  Hise.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  a  word. 
I   shall   not   discuss  the   theory   that   Greek   is   essential   to   a 
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liberal  education  ;  but  I  am  sure  many  Americans  would  be 
glad  to  defend  the  thesis  tiiat  just  as  high-grade  education, 
with  just  as  high  ideals,  may  be  gained  by  other  lines  of  study. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  students  in  these  state  universities  the  percentage  that 
know  Greek  varies  from  one  to  five.  When  the  Rhodes  ex- 
aminations are  restricted  to  the  students  who  have  studied 
Greek,  the  number  from  which  selection  can  be  made  is  re- 
duced by  95  to  ,98  per  cent ;  and  that  condition  w'ill  not  be 
changed  in  the  immediate  future.  I  shall  not  say  it  will  never 
be  changed,  but  I  see  no  sign  of  it ;  the  drift  is  the  other  way 
in  this  country  as  yet ;  and  until  that  change  takes  place  it 
will  still  be  true  that  this  restriction  makes  the  chances  twenty 
to  one  that  for  any  one  state  university  the  best  man  will  not 
take  the  Rhodes  scholarship  examinations. 

Doctor  Parkin.  May  I  add  just  one  word?  We  have 
had  now,  I  think,  five  or  six  hundred  students  come  to  Oxford 
from  different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  from  the  United  States. 
We  have  never  yet  had  one  come  who  has  not  had  to  work 
hard  from  the  first  whether  he  has  had  a  degree  or  not,  in 
order  to  get  the  higher  honors  that  Oxford  has  to  give.  That 
is  in  open  competition  with  boys  who  come  from  public  schools. 
This,  mind  you,  is  not  only  in  classics.  It  is  in  jurisprudence, 
in  history,  in  English  literature,  in  half  a  dozen  other  sub- 
jects; and  we  have  not  yet  had  any  American  scholar  who 
did  not  have  to  exert  himself  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  best  public-school  boys  of  England.  Now,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  is  not  a  question  of  the  intellectual  training  that 
languages  give  as  they  are  taught  in  the  English  public 
schools;  whether  it  does  not  give  a  man  more  command  of 
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his  mind ;  so  that  when  a  student  approaches  EngHsh  litera- 
ture, and  other  subjects,  the  training  gives  him  such  a  com- 
mand of  intellectual  power  that  the  men  who  have  gone 
through  other  systems  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
it.  The  proportion  of  our  men  trained  in  that  way  is:  very 
small  who  take  the  higher  honors  at  Oxford  in  competition 
with  English  public-school  boys. 

Doctor  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  this  discussion.  I  was  interested  in  the  life  and 
career  of  Cecil  Rhodes  long  before  I  knew  anything  of  his 
intentions  in  creating  these  scholarships ;  and  when  I  read  his 
will,  I  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect  that  was  opened  up 
before  the  young  and  energetic  and  ambitious  students  of 
America.  .  I  think  that  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  dominant 
idea  that  impelled  Cecil  Rhodes  to  make  this  provision  for  this 
work.  He  was  a  man  eminently  patriotic:  he  loved  his  coun- 
try :  but  his  love  went  beyond  that  of  his  countr\%  and  embraced 
all  the  English-speaking  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  idea  that  ruled  and  influenced  Cecil  Rhodes,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather,  was  to  promote  and  to  intensify  the  solidarity  of 
the  English-speaking  stock  throughout  the  world.  He  knew, 
and  you  know,  that  if  the  English-speaking  people  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  stand  together, 
they  can  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world;  and  his  intention, 
above  everything  else,  was  to  promote  the  realization  of  that 
idea.     Am  I  correct? 

Doctor  Parkin.    Yes. 

Doctor  Patterson.  Now,  he  looked  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  country.     What  did  he  see?     He  knew  that  one 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  colonies  were  in 
revolt  against  the  British  crown — about  the  time  that  Gibbon 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  in  1779 — the  English-speaking  stock  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  colonies  then  in  revolt,  but  which 
had  not  yet  gained  their  independence,  was  about  12  millions 
all  told.  The  estimated  population  of  France  at  that  time,  the 
great  antagonist  of  Great  Britain,  was  about  18  millions. 
The  estimated  population  of  Germany,  including  North  Ger- 
many and  South  Germany  and  the  German  states  incorporated 
with  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  not  more  than  20  millions. 
Look  at  the  figures,  and  consider  that  England,  with  only  12 
millions,  3  of  whom  were  in  revolt ;  waging  warfare  against 
her  revolted  colonies  in  order  to  bring  them  into  subjection 
again ;  confronted  with  France  and  Spain  and  Holland,  and 
fighting  them  all :  almost  the  whole  world  in  arms,  and  added 
theieunto  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North — that  she  was 
able  to  wage  a  not  inglorious  warfare  with  all  these  combined 
enemies.  If  she  was  able  to  do  that  then,  what  might  she  not 
accomplish  now,  allied  with  the  great  American  republic,  her 
emancipated  offspring  and  her  great  self-governing  Do- 
minions ? 

How  does  the  case  stand  today  in  regard  to  population? 
About  45  millions  in  the  British  Isles ;  about  8  millions  in 
Canada ;  4  or  5  millions  in  Australia ;  a  million  in  New  Zea- 
land ;  90  millions  of  English-speaking  stock  here — not  all  de- 
scended from  Englishmen,  but  such  is  the  prepotency  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  the  heroic  ancestry  from  whom  you  spring, 
that  they  are  able  to  mould  into  a  homogeneous  whole  all  the 
heterogeneous  elements  that  come  from  all  the  world  besides. 
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To  sum  up,  you  have  something  between  150  and  160  millions 
of  English-speaking  people,  and  within  a  century  there  will 
be  not  less  than  400  millions  of  English-speaking  stock  in  the 
great  Republic;  50  or  75  millions  in  the  great  Dominion  of 
the  North  ;  30  or  40  millions  in  Australia  ;  10  millions,  perhaps, 
in  New  Zealand ;  not  to  speak  of  the  Anglicizing  influence  that 
will  bring  into  the  fold  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  that 
England  is  now  ruling  in  India  and  in  South  Africa.  That 
was  the  idea  of  Cecil  Rhodes :  to  bring  together  all  these  out- 
lying fragments  of  the  great  English-speaking  race  and  mould 
them  into  one  homogeneous  whole. 

Xow,  happily,  the  animosities  that  were  engendered  by 
the  Revolutionary  War  have  all  disappeared.  The  animosities 
engendered  by  the  war  fifty  years  ago  between  the  North  and 
the  South  have  in  great  measure  disappeared,  and  we  are  now 
,  again  one  united  whole.  And  his  idea  was  to  bring  together 
the  best  blood  of  America  and  the  best  blood  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  best  blood  of  the  colonies,  so  that  they  might  under- 
stand each  other,  so  that  they  might  get  into  sympathetic  re- 
lationship with  each  other,  and  thus  mould  the  united  opinion 
of  the  three  great  outlying  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
stock.  And  surely  that  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  They  stand  for  law  and  order ;  they  stand  for  re- 
ligion ;  they  stand  for  civilization ;  they  stand  for  an  open 
Bible ;  they  stand  for  all  that  Magna  Charta  stood  for,  seven 
hundred  years  ago;  and  operating  under  your  great  Magna 
Charta,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  joining 
hands  with  Great  Britain  and  with  all  the  English-speaking 
stock  throughout  the  world,  you  will  be  able  not  only  to  domi- 
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nate  the  destinies  of  the  Enghsh-speaking  race,  but  to  mould 
the  destinies  of  the  universal  world. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  What  is  the  further 
pleasure  of  the  Association? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  I  move  we  adjourn  un- 
til 7 :30. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President  pro  tempore.  You  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion that  we  adjourn  until  7  130.     Is  President  McVey  present? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
called  a  committee  meeting  here  for  7 :30,  I  will  change  my 
motion,  with  the  contest  of  the  second,  and  make  the  adjourn- 
ment until  8  :oo  o'clock. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Thereupon,  at  5:20  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  8:00 
o'clock  o.  m. 


Evening  Session,  Monday,  November  18,  1912 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
8  :oo  p.  m. 

The  President.  We  will  now  hear  President  Bowman 
on  "The  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  highest  type  of 
professor." 

Qualities  Which  Go  to  Make  the  Highest  Type 

of  Professor 

BY 

John  G.  Bowman 
President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 

Excellence  among  college  teachers  has  no  definite  gauge 
of  measurement. 

If  I  were  to  discuss  here  to-day  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  a  good  carpenter,  the  task  would  be  fairly  easy.  But 
I  am  to  discuss  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good  col- 
lege teacher.  Necessarily  both  the  carpenter  and  the  teacher 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  work  they  do;  both  are  on  the  de- 
fensive to  answer  these  questions :  What  is  the  work  ac- 
complished and  in  what  time  was  it  accomplished  ?  In  esti- 
mating the  merit  of  the  former,  now,  a  yard  stick  at  once 
commends  itself ;  byt  the  merit  of  the  teacher's  performance 
suggests  no  such  simple  measuring  device.  In  the  case  of 
the  teacher  we  have  to  deal  with  processes  of  growth  and  of 
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development  which  are  concerned  primarily  with  intellectual 
and  spiritual  things.  The  life  of  a  teacher  is  an  effort  to 
manifest  truth  and  to  hnd  expression  of  truth  in  practical 
life.  A  more  sublime  principle  seems  to  be  at  the  basis 
of  his  task,  which  by  its  very  nature  can  never  be  measured. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  vagueness  which  the  problem 
presents,  we  must  come  to  some  definite  agreement  as  to  the 
aim  of  the  college  teacher  before  we  may  pass  judgment 
upon  his  power  to  succeed.  Here  we  encounter  further  in- 
definiteness.  Neither  college  teachers  nor  the  members  of 
their  governing  boards  agree  as  to  the  exact  aims  sought ; 
and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  colleges  and 
universities  are  bound  together  by  strong  ties  of  imitation, 
custom,  and  tradition. 

Under  these  circumstances  faculty  after  faculty  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  itself.  In  all  colleges,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  a  kind  of  homesickness  among  the  teachers,  an  un- 
defined desire  for  freedom,  a  loneliness  or  restlessness  which 
is  uncomfortable.  Now  and  then  this  mood  finds  expression 
and  the  teachers  then  are  apt  to  credit  their  discontent  heart- 
ily to  the  administration  or  to  the  governing  board  of  the 
college  or  to  schools  below  the  college.  Scholarship  and  re- 
search, teaching  ability  and  the  quantity  of  teaching,  salaries, 
morals,  and  social  position  all  come  in  for  review.  Then 
the  college  takes  fresh  thought  of  itself ;  it  endeavors  meth- 
odicitlly  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  to  introduce  new  and  better 
qualities  into  its  teaching  staff. 

These    endeavors    take    different    directions.       "Higher 
scholarship  and  more  research,  that  is  what  we  need" — this  is 
bv  no  means  a  rare  verdict  of  a  facultv.     Then  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  colleg-e  in  agreement  with  the  faculty  timidly 
asserts  itself  about  as  follows :  "The  value  of  your  services 
will  be  tested  primarily  by  your  scholarly  attainments,  by  the 
distance  you  go  beyond  the  known  limits  of  your  special  field. 
When  such  an  interest  dominates  your  work,  it  follows  that 
the  coefficient  of  your  teaching  power  is  increased,  that  so- 
ciety will  pay  you  new  respect,  and,  incidentally,  that  your 
salary  will  be  increased." 

Then  what  happens?  Books  and  monographs  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Here  and  there  a  member  of  such  a  faculty 
finds  new  opportunity  and  new  incentive  for  the  display  of 
his  power  and  therefore  he  finds  content.  He  may  win  recog- 
nition both  for  himself  and  for  his  college  and  his  mono- 
graphs may  be  the  direct  cause  of  a  higher  salary.  But 
what  of  the  efiforts  of  the  others?  The  answer  is.  in  my 
judgment,  that  when  pursuit  of  scholarship  and  of  research 
are  introduced  with  a  preferential  tariff,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
college  faculty,  the  same  old  discontent  soon  settles  again 
among  its  members.  Without  disparagement  I  say  that  no 
faculty  has  yet  been  discovered  whose  honest  individual  motto 
is :     'T   am  gladly   devoted  to  the   extension   of  knowledge. " 

Another  group  of  college  faculties  arrives  periodically 
at  the  conviction  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  lack  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  the  teacher.  Courses  in  education,  in 
methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  psychology  of  youth  are 
the  needed  specific.  Normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges 
foster  this  view;  and  graduate  colleges  oppose  it  as  folly. 
"I  hope,"  said  a  professor  to  me  recently  in  a  great  grad- 
uate college,  "that  we  have  not  stooped  so  low  as  to  intro- 
duce courses  in  methods  of  teaching." 
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There  is  still  another  group  of  college  teachers  who  ex- 
claim in  half  despair :  "Real  college  professors  are  born 
and  not  made."  A  professor  who  was  very  much  in  earnest 
about  this  conclusion  argued  the  point  in  about  these  words : 
"A  great  teacher,"  he  said,  "must  be  a  kind  of  divine  fool. 
He  must  stay  sweet  and  loveable  and  inspired  and  young  all 
the  time  and  only  a  man  who  is  so  simple  that  he  is  a  fool 
can  do  this.  Suppose  the  man  teaches  freshman  composition. 
With  enthusiasm  he  must  meet  his  classes ;  he  must  talk  the 
elements  of  composition  and  read  compositions  innumerable. 
With  joy  he  must  discover  signs  of  progress  among  his  stu- 
dents ;  he  must  share  with  his  students  the  delight  which 
comes  with  the  acquisition  of  power  to  write, 

"Then,  by  and  by,  the  class  passes  on  and  a  new  group 
is  before  him.  The  same  old  enthusiasm  must  be  repeated, 
the  same  old  blunders  corrected  ten  thousand  times,  the  same 
joy  must  rise  again  at  signs  of  progress.  I  tell  you  that  a 
man  who  can  do  this  year  in  and  year  out  is  a  divine  fool. 
He  is  born :  no  training  could  give  him  that  strange  gift. 
He  is  caught  upon  a  great  wheel  which  goes  round  and 
round  and  round.  He  never  arrives  anywhere,  but  he  is 
under  obligation  to  enjoy  the  ride." 

These  angles  of  view  I  have  stated  in  a  bald  way.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  endless  variations  and  combinations.  P>ut 
to  me  these  conceptions  do  not  summarize  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  a  professor.  I  do  not  believe,  further,  that  content 
among  college  teachers  is  increasing  and  I  am  quite  positive 
that  college  students  are  drifting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  essential  purposes  for  which  the  colleges  were 
created.     The  phrase  of  "taking  campus"  and  the  joke  about 
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the  degree  of  "B.   C."  which  means  "Been  to  College"  are 
significant. 

Right  here  it  is  also  significant  to  point  out  that  at  all 
times  the  college  teacher  must  realize  that  the  normal  boy 
of  college  age  is  by  instinct  eager  to  be  creative.  He  wishes 
to  produce  practical  results  with  his  initiative.  For  this  rea- 
son the  boy  who  edits  the  college  paper  or  the  college  annual 
or  who  manages  the  dramatic  society,  or  who  earns  his  own 
way  is  usually  happy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  assume 
that  college  teachers  are  agreed  that  if  this  boy  devoted  him- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  the  subjects  of  hib  curriculum,  it 
W'ould  be  better  for  him.  President  William  T.  Foster  of 
Reed  College  in  The  Administration  of  the  College  Curricu- 
lum has  given  some  convincing  data  to  substantiate  this  view. 
I  assert  confidently  that  neither  the  scholar  nor  the  profes- 
sionally trained  teacher  nor  the  divine  fool  has  any  exclusive 
power  to  attain  this  end. 

The  problem  then  is :  What  are  the  qualities  in  a  col- 
lege teacher  which  enable  him  to  hold  a  student  steadily  on 
the  hard  and  up-hill  path  of  his  curriculum  and  to  inspire 
him  also  with  the  promise  of  later  success  and  of  happiness? 
How  shall  we  develop  these  qualities  when  we  find  them  in 
a  teacher?     At  best  I  can  make  some  suggestions. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
change  to  any  significant  degrees  the  procedure  of  teachers 
who  have  been  long  in  service.  Our  responsibility  lies  chiefly 
with  the  younger  men. 

Suppose  now  that  a  young  man  is  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  instructional  staff.  That  he  have  sound 
scholarship  in  his  subject  is  essential.     The  evidence  of  this 
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in  a  reputable  doctor's  des^ree  is  desirable.  That  he  have 
professional  trainins;-  as  a  teacher  is  also  desirable ;  and 
sweetness  and  depth  of  good  character  are  essential.  But 
these  qualities  in  themselves  are  not  enough. 

Sometimes  in  the  rural  state  of  Iowa  I  meet  a  minister 
of  a  little  church  who  lives  with  his  eyes  turned  longingly 
toward  a  city.  "If  I  were  only  at  the  head  of  a  big  city 
church."  is  the  theme  of  his  inner  life ;  and  his  little  church 
in  the  meantime  goes  on  to  decay  and  his  clothes  grow  more 
shabby,  and  the  wonder  and  glory  of  a  task  which  can  be 
taken  up  only  by  a  leader  lie  undiscovered  at  his  feet.  Now 
do\vn  at  the  bottom  the  discontent  of  the  minister  is  not  due 
to  the  size  of  the  church  or  of  the  town.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  principle  underlying  his  life  is  fixed  upon  per- 
sonal success  and  that  he  has  never  had  vision  enough  to 
measure  this  success  in  terms  of  the  stern  and  unyielding 
principles  to  which,  supposedly,  he  dedicated  his  life.  He 
wants  freedom.  But  his  cry  for  freedom  is  a  cry  of  ignor- 
ance. What  he  really  needs  is  to  dedicate  his  soul  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  devoted  service ;  to  combine  absolutely  his  highest 
personal  aspirations  with  hard  work  which  makes  this  com- 
mand :  Refuse  to  he  praised,  hut  fall  to  noiv  and  with  a  clear 
head  and  strong  hands  strugo^le  for  the  principle  that  you 
live  for  until  "the  hells  on  the  horses  *  *  *  *  and  the  pots  in 
the  Lord's  house  shall  he  like  the  hozi'ls  hefore  the  altar." 
In  other  words,  the  command  is  to  bring  divinity  into  the 
common  life  and  by  one  day  of  entire  devotion  to  such  work 
the  little  minister  would  forget  the  city  church. 

Now  the  principle  which  the  teacher  should  serve  is  not 
less  high  than  the  principle  which  the  minister  should  serve. 
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The  teacher's  Hfe  is  concerned  not  less  with  spiritual  aims. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  man,  therefore,  before  he  becomes  a  teacher 
to  consider,  first,  that  he  enters  the  profession  with  willing 
choice  and  at  his  own  initiative ;  second,  that  in  so  doing  he 
obligates  himself  to  a  life  for  the  common  good ;  and,  third, 
that  thereafter  he  knows  no  personal  success  apart  from  the 
fulfillment  of  an  external  cause  or  principle.  By  de- 
votion to  a  cause  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  shall  lose 
his  individuality  or  that  he  shall  have  one  whit  less  freedom. 
On  the  contrary,  he  shall  find  in  his  work  the  very  expres- 
sion of  his  individuality  and  the  exercise  of  freedom,  for  it 
dominates  and  glorifies  his  life. 

The  phase  of  this  conception  which  I  would  urge  now  is 
that  the  spirit  of  personal  abandonment  to  service  is  teach- 
able. It  is  even  contagious.  First,  a  young  teacher  enter- 
ing the  profession  can  with  tact  and  sympathy  be  taught  to 
feel  keenly  that  every  act  which  he  does,  every  word  which 
he  speaks,  every  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  every  gesture, 
must  make  for  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  his  profession.  The 
things  which  he  laughs  at  and  the  things  which  he  does  not 
laugh  at  raise  or  lower  the  plane  of  a  calling  whose  traditions 
he  must  hold  sacred.  The  teacher  is  on  duty  to  his  profes- 
sion at  all  times.  Second,  the  idea  of  growth  through  ideal- 
izing human  life  can  be  taught.  The  power  to  live  through 
sympathetic  imagination  the  lives  of  other  can  be  taught. 

As  the  teacher  makes  progress  along  those  lines,  a  new 
wonder  breaks  through  his  life.  In  no  other  profession,  in 
my  judgment,  are  there  such  quick  returns.  The  students 
to  whom  he  gives  the  best  that  is  in  him  respond  ten  fold, 
not  on  demand,  it  is  true,  but  by  means  of  their  own  when 
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least  expected.  The  vision  of  his  work,  the  principle  under- 
lying it  all  glows  before  him.  He  serves  a  cause  too  good 
ever  to  be  realized  in  a  material  way  and  the  effect  is  un- 
mistakable. 

Above  all,  then,  the  quality  which  makes  for  the  high- 
est type  of  professor  lies  in  devotion  to  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple at  the  basis  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  practical  life.  The  teacher 
who  aspires  to  serve  in  this  way  is  conscious  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  lives  intensely  for  a  cause  outside  of  himself 
and  yet  by  his  every  action  he  finds  his  own  ])ower  and  value. 

What  now  is  such  a  teacher's  attitude  toward  research  ? 
It  is  this:  Filled  with  aspiration  that  his  life  shall  bring 
the  light  of  truth  into  the  common  life,  he  takes  stock  of 
his  power,  li  it  is  in  him  to  discover  truth  beyond  the  known 
limits,  research  to  this  end  is  straightway  a  product  of  his 
aspiration.  By  means  of  research  or  it  may  be  by  means  of 
communication  with  his  students,  or  by  means  of  executive 
work,  the  fine  inexhaustible  power  in  his  heart  finds  expres- 
sion and  has  its  influence.  In  the  same  way  a  poet  is  merely 
a  man  whose  aspiration  breaks  through  into  adequate  rhyme. 

The  difference  between  the  divine  fool  and  the  teacher 
with  a  vision  is  that  the  former  is  merely  a  routine  worker 
with  an  attractive  personality.  This  loveable  fool  must  find 
diversion,  no  doubt,  in  cards  or  billiards,  or  other  activities 
similar  in  nature  to  the  surplus  of  diversions  among  students. 
But  the  teacher  who  sees  the  w'onder  of  his  task  knows  no 
diversion  unless  that  diversion  is  a  direct  means  through 
which  he  may  do  more  or  greater  work.  This  teacher  may 
play  golf  gladly,  because  through  the  exercise  in  the  game 
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he  gains  in  strength  to  advance  towards  his  idea.  The  divine 
fool  plays  golf  as  an  end  in  itself. 

The  teacher  who  recognizes  his  life  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
life  outside  of  himself  becomes  master  of  an  influence  which 
is  a  match  for  a  world  of  shufflers.  Cromwell  knew  this 
when  he  said,  "Give  me  a  man  who  knows  what  he  fights 
for  and  loves  what  he  knows  and  I  would  rather  have  him 
than  all  your  russet-coated  gentlemen." 

In  conclusion  now  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  combined  influence  of  a  group  of  such  teachers 
whose  work  and  play  and  dreams  unify  their  lives  would 
cause  a  transformation  in  a  student  body.  The  so-called  ac- 
tivities which  are  so  utterly  unessential  would  disappear  among 
the  students  quite  as  they  would  among  such  teachers.  Any 
disloyalty  would  be  impossible ;  jealousy  would  be  impossible, 
for  jealousy  and  integrity  can  not  live  long  together  in  the 
same  mind.  We  need  teachers  of  vision  who  see  through 
the  trivial  and  the  transient  the  everlasting  issues  which  are 
sacred. 


The  President.  We  have  two  short  papers  that  should 
have  been  placed  upon  the  program,  but  were  not;  and  these 
papers — important  papers — will  now  be  given.  They  are  on 
the  subject  of  naval  details  to  colleges.  The  first  is  by  Dean 
Cooley,  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 
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The  Detail  of  Naval  Officers  to  Colleges 

BY 

Dean  M.  E.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  interest  university  authori- 
ties in  the  revival  of  the  act  of  Cong-ress  passed  in  1879 
authorizing-  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  detail  officers  to 
colleges  to  teach  marine  engineering  and  iron  shipbuilding. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  for  several  years  fol- 
lowing, a  number  of  officers  were  so  detailed,  and  the  practice 
ceased  only  because  the  demands  of  the  Navy  became  so  great 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  spare  officers  for  this  service.  Now 
that  the  number  of  officers,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades, 
has  increased  to  a  point  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  Navy, 
it  is  believed  that  a  request  from  the  colleges  would  lead  to 
a  resumption  of  the  practice,  and  that  the  detail  of  officers 
could  be  secured  on  application  of  the  proper  university  author- 
ities. 

In  discussing  the  subject  with  Admiral  IT.  T.  Cone,  En- 
gineer-in-Chief,  U.  S.  N.,  last  spring  and  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  was  decided  to  be  advisable  to  look  into  the  matter 
far  enough  to  determine  whether  from  the  respective  stand- 
points of  the  Navy  and  the  Colleges,  the  advantages  would 
seem  sufficient  to  warrant  a  resumption  of  the  act  of  1879. 
Admiral  Cone  agreed  to  present  the  side  of  the  Navy,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  present  the  college  side 
of  the  question. 

It  might  be  well  at  the  outset  to  refer  briefly  to  the  offi- 
cers who  were  detailed  under  this  act,  and  the  service  rendered 
by  them.     The  first  officer,  as  I  recall  it.  was  Assistant  Engi- 
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neer  W.  H.  Worthington,  who  soon  after  the  act  became  ef- 
fective (in  1880)  was  detailed  to  Lafayette  College.  The 
next  detail  was  that  of  the  writer  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1 881 ;  then  followed  the  detail  of  Assistant  Engineer 
I.  N.  Hollis,  to  Union  College;  F.  W.  Bartlett,  to  Orchard 
Lake  Military  Academy;  F.  H.  Bailey  to  Cornell  University, 
followed  by  W.  M.  McFarland;  W.  F.  Diirand  to  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College ;  A.  W.  Stahl  to  Purdue  University ; 
Arthur  Woods,  to  the  University  of  Illinois;  H.  C.  Ivers,  to 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis ;  C.  A.  Carr,  to  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  H.  W.  Spangler,  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  some  others  not  now  in  mind. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  was  only  one  school  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  this  country,  namely  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  founded  in  1870.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
school  was  founded  in  commemoration  of  the  Stevens  family, 
whom  it  will  be  recalled  built  the  first  iron-clad  in  the  world 
in  1 841,  and  that  Robert  H.  Thurston,  its  first  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  was  an  engineer  officer  in  the  Navy,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  mechanical  engineering  as  a  college 
course  was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  Navy.  H.  W. 
Spangler  and  the  writer  on  the  expiration  of  their  detail 
periods  resigned  from  the  Navy  to  accept  the  chair  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  their  respective  institutions ;  and  later  I. 
N.  Hollis  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  engineering  at  Har- 
vard university.  W.  F.  Durand  also  resigned  to  accept  the 
chair  of  Marine  Engineering  at  Cornell  University  and  is 
now  the  head  of  mechanical  engineering  at  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University.  Aldrich  became  the  head  of  engineer- 
ing at  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  and   G.   H.   Bull  has 
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tor  years  been  connected  with  the  Webb  Academy  above  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson.  The  influence  of  these  men,  educated 
for  service  in  the  Navy,  on  the  profession  of  engineering-,  par- 
ticularly in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  would  be 
hard  to  estimate,  but  undoubtedly  it  has  been  very  important. 

Not  only  through  the  detail  of  these  naval  officers  has 
an  important  service  been  rendered  to  colleges,  and  through 
them  to  the  profession  of  engineering,  but  an  important  service 
has  also  been  rendered  to  the  Navy.  Through  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  Navy,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, has  been  imparted  directly  to  people  in  most  cases,  far 
from  the  seaboard ;  and  an  interest  has  been  aroused  which 
otherwise  might  have  taken  many  more  years  to  bring  about. 
The  knowledge  of  the  naval  service  imparted  by  naval  offi- 
cers is  very  different  from  that  imparted  by  articles  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  comes  first-handed,  and  bears 
that  personal  charm  which  is  so  evident  in  the  classroom  when 
the  teacher  is  an  authority  on  his  subject. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  to  maintain  a  small  army 
and  a  relatively  small  navy.  AVhethcr  this  is  a  wise  policy  or 
not  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
supposed  that  with  the  standing  army  as  a  nucleus,  a  sufficient 
force  can  be  built  up  from  the  state  militias,  from  those  who 
have  attended  schools  having  a  military  corps,  from  young 
men  in  general  with  warlike  inclinations,  and  from  those  who 
after  a  term  of  service  have  taken  up  some  pursuit  in  civil 
life.  Army  posts  are  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  exists  for  bringing  a  knowledge  of 
military  life  directly  to  the  people.  No  such  condition  exists 
for  the  Navy.     Its  operations  necessarily  are  on  the  seas  far 
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from  inland,  and  naval  militias  can  only  be  maintained  in  those 
states  which  border  on  the  seas,  the  great  lakes  and  larger 
rivers.  Moreover,  a  recruit  has  only  to  be  made  into  a  soldier 
for  the  army,  but  in  the  navy  a  recruit  must  be  made  into  a 
sailor  as  well  as  a  soldier.  Still  further,  in  these  days  of 
dreadnaughts,  the  sailor  must  not  only  be  a  soldier,  but  he 
must  be  a  mechanic  skilled  in  the  use  of  machinery. 

Many  colleges  have  a  department  of  military  science  pre- 
sided over  by  an  officer  of  the  army  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  considered  an  excellent  feature  in  that  it  imparts  habits 
of  discipline,  a  smartness  of  action,  and  a  demeanor  altogether 
agreeable  in  our  young  men.  The  influence  of  the  officer  is 
always  felt,  and  unconsciously  everyone  partakes  more  or  less 
of  the  spirit  of  military  life.  It  is  a  splendid  tonic,  good  for 
man,  young  or  old,  and  for  the  army  as  well.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  find  their  way  into  the  army 
and  into  public  life  where  good  use  can  be  made  of  this  early 
military  training.  In  a  similar  way  officers  of  the  navy  de- 
tailed to  colleges  would  render  a  useful  service  both  to  the 
voung  man  while  in  college  and*  afterwards,  and  also  to  the 
Navy. 

The  naval  officer's  duties  in  college  would  not,  however, 
need  to  be  confined  to  teaching  military  science,  to  discipline 
and  drills.  The  fact  that  our  modern  ships  are  one  mass  of 
machinery  makes  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering all  important.  These  officers  would  naturally  find 
their  work  in  the  lecture  and  classroom  and  in  the  drawing 
room  and  laboratories  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing. So  far  as  a  mere  knowledge  of  machinery  goes,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  depends,  it  matters  little 
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whether  the  subject  be  taug^ht  with  reference  to  machines  used 
on  ships  or  on  lantl.  Indeed,  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable 
that  the  study  of  a  machine  from  the  standpoint  of  its  use  on 
board  ship  could  be  made  of  more  benefit  to  the  student  than 
a  similar  example  taken  from  land  practice.  The  condition  of 
use  and  the  resourcefulness  necessary  in  maintaining  machin- 
ery and  making  repairs  on  board  ship  could  not  fail  to  be 
profitable  to  the  student  preparing  himself  for  work  in  the 
general  field  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  From 
the  standpoint  of  usefulness  as  a  teacher  in  the  general  sense 
the  naval  ofiicer  therefore  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  college 
than  the  army  officer. 

In  rendering'  service  as  a  teacher  of  engineering  subjects, 
the  naval  officer  not  only  directly  benefits  the  college,  but  he 
also  benefits  the  naval  service.  The  life  aboard  ship  is  neces- 
sarily restricted  in  many  Vv^ays,  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  study  or  investigation  along  special  lines,  particularly  such 
investigations  as  depend  more  or  less  on  the  laboratory  and 
library,  and  other  facilities  to  be  found  in  colleges.  The  naval 
officer  detailed  to  service  could  and  should  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  study  and  investigation,  and  in  this  work  he 
could  be  aided  greatly  by  the  professors  in  various  subjects 
with  w'hom  he  associated.  His  daily  contact  with  professors 
in  other  than  engineering  subjects  would  also  be  beneficial  as  it 
would  tend  to  broaden  his  outlook.  Thus  the  naval  officer 
on  his  return  to  the  duties  of  the  service  would  unconsciously 
find  himself  living  in  a  larger  sphere,  beneficial  both  to  himself 
and  his  shipmates.  But  more  important  from  the  technical 
standpoint  he  would  take  back  with  him  into  the  service  the 
methods  of  thought  and  action  followed  by  the  land  engineer 
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in  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  At  the  same  time 
the  land  engineer  would  profit  by  a  similar  broadening  in- 
fluence, and  gradually  there  would  come  to  be  less  difference 
between  the  two  methods  of  approach  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. 

The  benefit  would  not  be  confined  merely  to  those  brought 
into  personal  contact.  Civilian  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  em- 
ployes are  constantly  needed  at  the  navy  yards  and  various 
naval  stations.  The  presence  of  a  naval  officer  in  an  engineer- 
ing college  would  naturally  stimulate  an  interest  in  naval  af- 
fairs, and  young  men  would  be  induced  to  seek  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Navy.  Thus  gradually  there  would  grow  up 
a  corps  of  civilian  technically  trained  men  qualified  to  render 
important  service  to  the  navy ;  and  such  a  corps  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  case  of  need,  as  for  instance,  a  war  calling 
for  a  greatly  increased  naval  force.  Here,  again,  the  benefit 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  navy  alone,  as  service  at  naval 
stations  simply  means  more  opportunities  for  the  young  en- 
gineer graduates. 

There  is,,  however,  a  service  which  could  be  rendered  by 
naval  details  to  colleges  even  more  important  than  thos'e  al- 
ready referred  to — a  service  mutually  advantageous  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  people  at  large.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  col- 
lege exist  for  the  people,  the  one  for  its  protection,  the  other 
for  its  preparation  for  the  more  important  walks  of  life.  A 
college  education  is  supposed  to  fit  one  to  be  a  more  useful 
citizen,  to  improve  one's  social  conditions,  to  make  our  country 
better  and  more  secure  in  its  prosperity.  No  nation  can  ex- 
ist in  any  modern  sense  except  its  people  be  educated ;  and  edu- 
cation is  more  important  in  a  country  founded  as  ours  is  than 
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in  any  of  the  older  nations.  It  needs  but  little  reflection  to 
realize  that  the  more  progressive  nations  are  virtually  at  war 
with  each  other  even  though  it  be  a  time  of  peace.  Each  is 
striving  to  make  itself  more  secure  as  the  world  becomes 
smaller ;  and  no  prophet  is  required-to  foretell  the  future.  We 
as  a  nation  have  grown  so  rapidly,  and  our  interests  are  so 
diversified,  that  we  are  loosely  bound  together,  a  bundle  of 
fagots  as  it  were.  Individual  interests  are  first  in  our 
thoughts,  and  things  of  common  interest  are  secondary.  We 
have  not  yet  come  to  realize  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  weld 
ourselves  together  into  a  more  homogeneous  people,  and  to  be 
on  guard  against  the  jealousy  of  older  and  less  favored  coun- 
tries. The  first  protection  of  any  country  situated  like  ours 
is  a  navy,  and  the  security  to  be  enjoyed  must  depend  first 
on  the  strength  and  readiness  of  the  navy.  The  great  body 
of  our  people  live  inland,  away  from  the  seaboard ;  and  con- 
sequently, and  naturally,  being  individually  further  from  first 
danger,  are  less  appreciative  of  the  need  of  protection.  It  is 
to  awaken,  arouse,  the  interest  of  these  inland  people,  to  make 
them  comprehend  the  situation  that  the  naval  detail  to  col- 
leges can  render  the  most  important  service. 

How  can  the  naval  detail  accomplish  this  object,  how 
should  he  go  about  it.  and  what  part  must  the  colleges  per- 
form in  order  that  the  results  may  be  as  pronounced  as  pos- 
sible? The  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  different  some- 
what for  each  college ;  but  a  few  things  will  be  common  to  all. 
In  the  first  place,  both  the  naval  ofBcer  and  the  college  offi- 
cers must  work  together.  They  must  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  problem  and  the  results  which  by  their  united 
efforts  can  be  brought  about.     Only  a  part  of  the  time  of  the 
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naval  officer  should  be  given  to  teaching  in  classes  and  labor- 
atories. He  should  be  free  to  pursue  work  himself  as  a 
student  and  investigator.  He  should  be  not  only  invited  but 
required  to  take  part  in  public  functions.  An  opportunity 
should  be  given,  and  a  way  provided  for  him  to  mingle  freely 
with  students  and  teachers.  He  should  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the  navy  and  its  life.  He 
should  be  authorized  by  the  department  to  make  use  of  some 
portions  of  the  information  gathered  by  its  representatives 
abroad  and  which  is  not  for  the  general  public.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  danger  in  this  as  young  men  and  women  when 
entrusted  with  confidences  seldom  betray  them. 

The  best  results  will  naturally  be  accomplished  by  in- 
formal means,  that  is,  in  a  conversational  way  rather  than  by 
lectures.  This  would  be  particularly  so  in  college  life ;  but 
lectures  should  be  freely  given  throughout  the  state,  not  a 
single  lecture  in  a  place — a  lecture  in  this  town  tonight  and  in 
that  town  tomorrow  night — but  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  the  naval  officer  could  spend  two  or  three  days  in  a 
place,  or  go  to  the  same  place  two  or  three  different  times'. 
He  should  meet  prominent  people  in  a  way  to  be  entertained 
by  them,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  be  entertained,  not  for 
pleasure,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty.  This  could  probably  be 
most  advantageously  brought  about  by  arrangements  previ- 
ously made  by  the  college  president  with  some  one  or  more 
citizens  in  the  different  places.  The  object  once  understood, 
it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  bring  about  the  means  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  officer  should  always  wear  his  uniform  while 
on  duty  in  college  and  at  lectures,  receptions  and  dinners 
wherever   they   may   be.     The   uniform   will   be    remembered 
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when  the  officer  may  be  forgotten.  It  follows  that  to  perform 
satisfactorily  the  services  indicated,  the  officer  must  be  selected 
with  especial  reference  to  the  duties  to  be  performed.  And 
the  Xavy  Dej)artment  should  provide  a  way  to  meet  the  offi- 
cer's traveling  expenses  when  away  on  the  duty  indicated. 

To  bring  about  best  results  from  college  details  the  Navy 
Department  should  provide  an  organization  similar,  say,  to 
the  intelligence  office.  Possibly  this  office  of  college  details 
could  be  combined  advantageously  with  the  school  of  marine 
engineering,  and  the  officers  for  college  duty  selected  in  the 
same  way ;  or  it  might  be  combined  with  the  intelligence  office. 
However,  that  is  a  detail  not  necessary  to  consider  at  this 
time.  But  an  organization  would  make  the  work  more  sys- 
tematic and  the  Department  could  thereby  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  its  officers  at  the  colleges.  The  period  of  detail 
should  not  be  a  long  one,  say  two  years  as  a  maximum,  as 
frequent  changes  would  serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  bring 
a  larger  number  of  officers  into  contact  with  civil  life. 

The  results  summarized  would  be  as  follows :  the  col- 
leges would  secure  without  expense  the  services  of  a  man 
especially  qualified  to  teach  subjects  in  marine  engineering, 
and  also  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  He  could, 
if  desired,  take  charge  of  a  department  of  discipline  and  con- 
duct military  drills.  The  presence  of  an  officer  in  uniform 
would  have  a  stimulating  influence  on  campus  life.  The  navy 
would  secure  an  opportunity  for  its  younger  officers  to  study 
and  engage  in  research  work  under  specialists.  These  offi- 
cers would  make  available  to  the  service  the  methods  followed 
by  engineers  in  civil  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  Navy  would 
be  brought  into  the  homes  of  people  who  now  know  almost 
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nothing  of  it  in  any  practical  sense.  And  officers  after  two 
years  in  civil  life  would  return  to^  service  with  a  wider  hori- 
zon, and  the  social  life  on  board  ship  would  be  less  confined 
to  things  purely  technical.  The  nation  at  large  would 
profit  in  a  much  greater  sense  than  either  the  colleges  or  the 
Navy. 


The  President.  We  are  to  have  the  honor  further  of 
hearing  on  this  subject  from  Admiral  H.  I.  Cone,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Admiral  Cone.  Mr.  President  and  presidents  of  the 
State  universities:  I  would  like,  before  I  begin  my  paper, 
to  state  my  excuse,  as  it  were,  for  taking  your  time  and  asking 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you.  It  is  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  in  the  Navy  have  finally  waked  up  toi  the 
fact  that  our  education  at  Annapolis  is  not  sufficiently  extensive 
to  fit  us  for  coping  with  all  the  complicated  problems  that  are 
now  confronting  us.  We  have  secured  the  aid  of  Professor 
Cooley  to  establish  post-graduate  work  in  several  branches  of 
naval  activity,  and  he  kindly  arranged  to  punish  you  gentle- 
men to  the  extent  of  listening  to  a  little  dry  reading  from  the 
Navy's  standpoint  on  this  detail  of  naval  officers  to  uni- 
vers-ities. 
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Naval  Details  to  Colleges 

BY 

Rear-Admiral  H.  I.  Cone  I 
Engineer-in-Chief,  United  States  Navy 

On  the  26th  day  of  February.  1879,  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  which  permitted  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  appHcation  of  an  established  scientific 
school  or  college  within  the  United  States,  to  detail  an  officer 
from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  as  professor  in  such 
institution. 

The  ])urpose  of  this  act  was  to  promote  throughout  the 
country  a  knowledge  of  steam  engineering  and  iron  shipbuild- 
ing among  the  students  of  scientific  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  Navy 
in  closer  touch  with  the  general  public. 

The  first  technical  institution  to  avail  itself  of  this  priv- 
ilege was  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  last  col- 
lege that  was  granted  such  a  detail  was  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College,  College  Park,  ^Maryland. 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  naval  officers  performed 
duty  of  this  character  44  different  officers  of  the  old  En- 
gineer Corps  were  assigned  to  such  w'ork. 

The  far-reaching  purpose  that  this  Act  had  in  view,  com- 
bined with  the  results  accomplished,  induced  the  late  General 
Francis  W.  Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  to  declare  that  the  measure  was  one  founded 
upon  patriotism  and  common  sense. 
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It  oii^ht  onlv  to  be  necessary  to  state  that  such  Univer- 
sities  as  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  South  CaroHna,  Alichigan. 
Ohio,  Cornell,  Vanderbilt,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Colo- 
rado, Tennessee  and  Johns  Hopkins,  together  with  scientific 
institutions  of  the  character  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  likewise  colleges 
of  the  standing  of  Union,  Aladison  and  Hamilton,  applied  for 
such  details  to  show  with  what  regard  and  value  the  services 
of  these  ofificers  were  recognized  by  the  leading  engineering 
experts  and  college  presidents  of  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  law,  the  Xavy  lost  and  the  Technical 
Engineering  Institutions  gained  such  men  as  Professors  I.  N. 
Hollis,  H.  W.  Spangler,  M.  E.  Cooley,  W.  F.  Durand,  Arthur 
T.  Woods,  Andrew  AI.  Hunt,  Goold  H.  Bull  and  J.  M. 
Witham. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  new  Navy,  which  actively  com- 
menced about  1887,  caused  the  Navy  Department  to  view 
with  exceeding  reluctance  the  inroad  of  the  colleges  into  the 
depleted  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy ;  and  as  a  result 
of  the  disinclination  of  the  Navy  Department  to  recommend 
the  assignment  of  any  more  of  its  officers  to  such  duty,  no 
further  details  of  this  character  were  made  after  1894. 

Just  previous  to  the  Navy  Department  taking  this  action 
a  committee  of  three  college  presidents,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Land-Grant  Institutions  of  the  vari- 
ous states  and  territories,  was  appointed  to  induce  Congress 
to  increase  the  Engineer  Corps  to  an  extent  that  would  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  the  detail  of  naval  officers  to  such  duty. 
The   manner   in    which   the   Association    of   Land-Grant   Col- 
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leges  regardetl  tlie  work  of  these  men  is  reflecteil  in  a  mono- 
graph that  was  prepared  in  1897  by  a  second  committee  of 
presidents,  wherein  tliere  was  told  the  far  reaching  intiuence 
and  benefit  that  resulted  to  the  colleges  of  the  Xavy  as  well 
as  to  the  Nation,  in  the  detail  of  officers  to  such  work. 

The  officers  assigned  to  this  duty  set  such  good  ex- 
amples of  zeal,  intelligence,  self-control  and  discipline  that 
the  Xavy  was  greatly  benefitted  thereby  ;  and  there  was  re- 
flected in  the  minds  and  habits  of  their  students  a  sentiment 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  service.  The  work  of  these 
men  hatl  a  far  reaching  intiuence  in  bringing  popular  support 
to  the  Xavy. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  of  the  greatest 
engineering  laboratories  in  the  country  are  probably  found 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  erection  of  these  structures  is  primarily 
due  to  the  commanding  zeal  and  ability  of  two  ex-Naval  en- 
gineering graduates — Professor  Cooley  and  the  late  Professor 
Henry  W.  Spangler — who  were  detailed  to  this  educational 
duty.  These  buildings  with  their  magnificent  equipment 
are  not  only  monuments  to  the  individuals  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  their  construction,  but  are  likewise 
tributes  to  the  educational  and  engineering  worth  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Xavy  since  they  are  testimonials  of  the  fitness 
of  such  officers  for  this  particular  work.  The  engineering 
accomplishments  of  Cornell  may  even  be  primarily  ascribed  in 
considerable  part  to  the  work  of  the  Xavy,  for  the  late  dis- 
tineuished  Doctor  Thurston  was  an  efficient  officer  of  the 
service  who  resigned  his  commission  to  take  up  engineering 
educational  work. 
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While  there  were  many  accruing  benefits  to  the  colleges 
from  these  details  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
good  resulted  to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation.  It  is  probably  a 
conservative  estimate  which  states  that  there  were  50,000  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  who  were,  for  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended period,  under  the  direct  observation,  instruction  and 
influence  of  the  44  officers  who  were  assigned  to  such  duty. 
The  work  and  worth  of  these  officers  must  have  therefore 
been  regarded  by  the  various  faculties  and  student  bodies  of 
these  colleges  as  typical  and  representative  of  the  general 
ability  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Navy.  It  must 
therefore  have  particularly  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Navy 
to  have  had  its  representatives  get  in  direct  touch  with  the 
future  leaders  of  engineering  in  America  as  well  as  with 
their   associates    who   were   pursuing  classical   courses. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  that  at  our  various  colleges  there  ought  not  only  to  be 
found  the  bulk  of  the  future  engineering  and  administra- 
tive leaders  of  the  country,  but  likewise  the  majority  of  those 
who  will  dominate  future  public  thought.  The  good  result- 
ing from  such  details  cannot  therefore  be  overstated,  whether 
measured  from  the  standpoint  of  advancing  engineering  edu- 
cational interests  or  in  promoting  naval  development  along 
lines  that  are  in  accord  with  the  highest  traditions  and  policies 
of  our  people. 

With  the  systematic  detail  of  tactful  and  zealous  officers 
to  the  leading  technological  institutions  the  Navy  would  soon 
develop  and  possess  a  complement  of  technical  experts  whose 
duties  would  partake  in  some  respects  of  the  broad  work 
accomplished  by  our  Naval  attaches  abroad.     These  officers 
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would  then  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  noting  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  engineering-  educational  advance,  and  such  ob- 
servations might  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  best 
means  of  training  naval  ofificers. 

In  the  vicinity  of  nearly  every  leading  technological  in- 
stitution there  are  great  industrial  plants  where  methods  of 
administration,  organization  and  operation  could  be  observed 
and  reported  upon.  Connected  with  these  establishments  are 
noted  captains  of  industry  who  would  regard  it  as  a  tribute 
to  their  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  engineering  attain- 
ments to  be  requested  to  tender  advice  and  suggestion  along 
certain  mechanical  and  engineering  lines  wherein  they  are 
recognized  as  leaders.  In  this  special  direction  an  immense 
amount  of  good  might  be  obtained  if  the  ofificers  so  detailed 
would  make  known  to  these  industrial  leaders  some  of  the 
unusual  difficulties  experienced  in  maintaining  the  efficiency 
and  endurance  of  naval  appliances. 

It  would  be  the  Navy  of  the  next  decade  that  would 
be  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  such  details.  The  resulting 
benefits  would  not  only  be  manifest  in  a  more  efficient  and 
enduring  material,  as  well  as  in  a  more  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel, but  likewise  in  the  development  of  an  aggressive  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  would  provide  for  naval  extension  commen  ■ 
surate  with  the  commercial  needs  and  military  safety  of  the 
country. 

Another  important  purpose  that  would  be  subserved  in 
making  these  details  would  be  manifest  in  the  benefit  that 
would  accrue  in  helping  to  provide  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval 
Reserve.  Hundreds  of  young  men  through  association  with 
these  naval  officers  would  become  interested  in  the  work  and 
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the  purpose  of  the  Navy  if  they  could  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  talking  to  the  representatives  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  getting-  a  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to 
the  commercial  interests  and  safety  of  this  Nation  that  an 
efficient  reserve  should  be  provided  and  an  adequate  Navy 
should  be  developed. 

A  naval  establishment  represents  perhaps  more  accurately 
than  any  other  national  feature  the  spirit  and  progress  of 
the  people  who  build  and  sustain  it.  The  most  casual  reader 
of  history  must  have  observed  that  as  a  nation  advances  its 
power  on  the  sea  becomes  greater ;  that  whenever  the  sea 
power  has  been  allowed  to  decline  it  has  been  but  a  reflection 
of  the  retrogression  of  the  people  themselves.  i\s  this  coun- 
try is  maintaining  its  position  in  the  front  rank  of  nations, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  Navy  should  seek  out  every  source 
of  benefit  in  order  that  its  strength  may  be  in  just  proportion 
to  that  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should 
cling  to  our  old  methods  and  blind  ourselves  to  the  industrial 
activity  and  scientific  research  that  are  going  on  around  us ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to-  come  as  closely  in  touch  as  possible 
with  the  developments  in  science,  that  we  may  incorporate 
in  our  own  work  the  very  highest  achievements  of  the  people; 
and, our  Navy  becomes,  as  it  properly  should,  a  faithful  por- 
trayal of  the  national  spirit  and  the  national  progress. 

No  richer  field  is  open  to  us  than  in  our  leading  univer- 
sities, where  we  get  in  contact  with  the  men  who  are  going 
deepest  into  the  subjects  that  are  vital  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  whose  laboratories  are  constantly  revealing  through  ex- 
periment the  best  mechanical,  chemical  and  physical  methods 
and  processes.     Our  officers,  through  membership  in  the  vari- 
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ous  technical  associations  and  societies,  are  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  industrial  world ;  hut  the  university,  to  my  mind, 
furnishes  just  as  potent  means  and  even  closer  association 
with  the  men  who  are  contributing  to  our  stock  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  best  methods  of  higher  education  may  be 
studied,  and  close  association  with  specialists  along  their  par- 
ticular lines  in  our  heavily  endowed  institutions  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  officers ;  and  they  come 
back  to  us  with  new  and  broadened  ideas  and  thus  establish 
lasting  and  valuable  ties  between  the  service  and  the  people 
they  serve.  That  these  ties  haz'e  been  of  mutual  benefit  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  careers  of  men  who  have  gone  to  you 
in  the  past.  While  the  allurements  of  private  life  have  taken 
from  our  list  such  men  as  Cooley,  Hollis,  Spangler,  McFar- 
land,  and  others  of  that  brilliant  group  of  engineers  who  went 
out  as  instructors,  these  men  have  not  been  entirely  lost  to 
us ;  and  in  a  thousand  ways  their  ripe  experience  has  been 
drawn  upon  by  the  N^avy  in  administrative,  technical,  and 
legislative  matters  which  their  duties  in  civil  life  and  their 
resulting  broader  horizons  have  so  well  fitted  them  to  advise 
upon. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Xaval  Academy  we  have  special  courses  in  post-graduate 
work  in  electricity,  radio,  ordnance,  and  advanced  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  we  are  drawing  upon  the  universities  for  in- 
structors in  these  subjects,  realizing  that  the  curriculum  of 
the  Naval  Academy  does  not  permit  of  special  courses  or 
research  work  that  is  necessary  to  give  officers  the  higher 
technical  education  that  the  present  day  duties  require.  This 
is  a  recognition  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  exchange 
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of  ideas  with  the  outside  institutions.  This  advantage  may 
be  further  obtained  by  a  system  of  exchange  professorships 
whereby  officers  may  carry  to  you  courses  of  lectures  in  Naval 
and  Military  Science  or  such  other  subjects  as  your  needs 
and  their  special  talent  may  dictate. 

In  the  discussions  of  various  phases  of  college  and  uni- 
versity administration  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  amount 
of  close  attention  given  to  the  question  of  "inbreeding"  and 
to  the  dangers  of  atrophy  by  unconscious  isolation.  Inas- 
much as  the  naval  officer  is  a  peculiarly  single-minded  per- 
son, with  a  duty  requiring  much  close  attention  to  minor  de- 
tails, both  afloat  and  ashore,  he  is  to  a  large  extent  prone 
to  fall  a  victim  to  inbreeding, — a  condition  more  or  less  forced 
upon  him  by  the  organization  and  conditions  under  which  he 
lives.  It  would  naturally  be  absurd  for  a  handful  of  naval 
engineers  to  ignore  or  fail  to  thoroughly  inform  themselves 
upon  the  work  of  thousands  of  other  engineers  who  are  work- 
ing upon  the  same  or  more  or  less  similar  problems.  It  would 
be  equally  absurd  for  those  of  us  charged  with  the  education 
of  midshipmen  and  officers  to  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  experiences  and  talents  of  the  educators  of  this  country. 
Looking  at  it  from  an  entirely  selfish  point  of  view,  we  can- 
not afTord  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  having  you  in 
our  midst,  where  from  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
and  intimate  association,  we  may  be  able  to  make  of  our- 
selves better  instructors  and  thus  secure  more  efficient  in- 
struction for  our  students. 

The  whole  people  should  know  more  of  that  service 
which  requires  annually  so  much  of  congressional  appro- 
priations and  upon  which  not  only  in  war  but  in  peace  so  far 
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controls  the  nation  in  its  relations  with  other  countries.  If 
officers  can  give  to  your  students  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  service  we  shall  thereby  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  favor  an  adequate  and  an  efficient  Navy,  and  its  friends 
and  supporters  will  not  be  confined  to  the  seaboard  states 
but  eventually  the  spirit  of  pride  in  the  Navy  will  permeate 
the  whole  people. 

The  old  system  of  detailing  officers  to  this  duty  was 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  for  the  Navy ;  and 
I  hope  soon  to  see  the  system  put  into  effect  once  more. 

The  President.  I  am  sure  this  Association  hears  with 
pleasure  these  able  discussions  on  this  very  important  matter. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 

President  James.  ]\lr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  Dean  Cooley  and  the  Admiral.  The  men  who 
were  detailed  to  this  work  in  the  early  days  did  great  work. 
I  was  associated  with  one  of  them.  Professor  Spangler,  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  several  years,  and  he  was 
not  only  a  very  efficient  man  in  his  own  line,  and  in  the  old 
Department  of  Engineering  (he  subsequently  became  the  head 
of  the  entire  Engineering  School  there),  but  he  was  a  power 
in  the  naval  profession  as  a  whole.  I  think  the  remark  made 
in  one  of  the  papers  was  well  put,  that  the  presence  of  a  man 
like  Spangler  was  a  benefit  to  every  student  who  saw  him 
walk ;  and  I  think  no  one  ever  passed  him  without  asking, 
"Who  is  that  man  ?"  His  influence  was  strong  for  good 
in  every  direction. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  much  opportunity  and  how 
much  real  benefit  there  would  be  in  attempting  to  give  courses 
in  marine  engineering  in  more  than  one  or  two  places  in  the 
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country.  Of  course,  at  Alichig-an  they  have  started  this  off 
on  a  fine  scale,  with  equipment,  etc..  but  we  could  not  expect 
to  duplicate  such  equipment  as  that  in  very  many  places  in 
the  country.  Probably  it  would  not  be  desirable ;  but  if  such 
equipment  were  not  duplicated,  or  something  of  th.at  sort 
were  not  provided,  of  how  great  advantage  would  instruction 
in  marine  engineering  be? 

Dean  Cooeey.  I  think,  Mv.  President.  I  can  answer  that 
in  part  at  least.  It  is  not  my  idea  that  these  naval  officers 
should  teach  what  we  have  known  in  the  old  days  as  marine 
engineering  and  iron  shipbuilding ;  but  in  these  days  of  modern 
battleships  practically  the  whole  ship  is  one  mass  of  machin- 
ery, mechanical  and  electrical.  The  men  who  operate  this 
machinery  must  be  versed  in  mechanical  and  electrical  matters ; 
and  the  naval  officer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  detailed  to 
college  will  find  his  most  useful  field  of  work  in  teaching  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering  subjects  rather  than  teach- 
ing the  building  of  hulls — the  ships  themselves.  That  would 
be  my  idea  of  it,  at  least.  I  think  Admiral  Cone  could  prob- 
ablv  answer  more  efifectivelv  than  L 

Admiral  Cone.  Taking  the  modern  battleship  as  an 
illustration,  Mr.  President,  practically  all  of  the  machinery 
that  we  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  motive  machinery, 
the  machinery  that  drives  her  through  the  water,  is  the  machin- 
ery of  everyday  life.  In  practically  all  cases  our  specifications 
require  protection  from  sea  air,  corrosion,  and  moisture,  but 
otherwise  it  is  the  machinery  of  everyday  use.  We  have  all 
branches  of  engineering.  We  have  pneumatic  power,  electric 
power,  we  have  refrigeration  and  distillation,  electricity  in  all 
of   its   forms,  telephones   of  the  most   complicated   kind,   and 
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electrical  instruments  for  visual  sie^nals.  We  draw  now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  from  practically  all  the  big  engineering  con- 
cerns— the  Westinghouse  Company,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  all  such  large  companies — and  I  think  certain  phases 
of  the  subject  can  be  taught  just  as  well  by  a  naval  officer, 
and  possibly  better. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  that  is  important,  and 
that  is  the  opportunity  in  large  manufacturing  plants.  W'e 
employ  a  great  many  men  from  the  universities — engineers, 
electricians,  draftsmen,  etc.,  in  the  navy  yards  and  in  the  Navy 
Department — it  would  enable  probably  a  better  selection  of 
these  men,  and  their  employment  would  probably  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  universities  as  well.  We  have  a  great  many  col- 
lege and  university  graduates  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  our 
material,  which  is  good  employment. 

President  Hutchins.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  service  in  regard  to  such  detail? 

Admiral  Cone.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  service  right 
now,  sir,  would  probably  be  against  the  details  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  because  there  are  really  not  enough  officers  with 
sufificient  experience. 

President  Hutchins.     The  law  is  still  in  force? 

Admiral  Cone.  The  law  is  still  in  force ;  yes,  sir ;  and 
I  think  that  within  a  very  few  years  we  will  have  enough 
experienced  officers  to  make  some  of  these  details.  Of  course 
the  Department  would  oppose  at  once  the  detail  of  any  officer 
who  would  not  be  a  credit  to  the  service.  They  have  to  be 
carefullv  selected,  and  you  would  want  men  of  experience. 
We  have  lots  of  youngsters.  We  are  now  starting  to  give 
them  post-graduate  work,  and  I  think  a  good  many  of  these 
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men  would  be  men  who  have  gone  deeply  into  certain  lines 
of  research  work,  and  would  be  benefited  by,  as  well  as  bene- 
fiting to,  your  laboratories. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we 
will  pass  to  the  next  paper,  by  President  Murphree  of  the 
University  of  Florida  (applause),  on  the  subject,  "How  to 
deal  with  political  interference  in  the  management  of  state 
universities." 

President  Murphree.  Mr.  President  and  members  of 
the  Association :  I  should  like  to  interpret  the  question  by 
stating  it  in  another  form :  "How  may  we  eliminate  or  neutral- 
ize the  effects  of  practical  politics  in  the  management  of  state 
universities?" 

How  May  We  Eliminate  or  Neutralize  the  Effects 

of  Practical  Politics  in  the  Management  of 

State  Universities? 

BY 

Albert  Alexander  Murphree 
President  of  the  University  of  Florida 

The  statement  of  the  subject  assumes  that  there  is  polit- 
ical interference  in  the  practical  operations  of  our  state  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  K  we  could  devote  this  hour 
to  recounting  the  experiences  of  these  university  presidents 
from  the  dififerent  states  we  would,  doubtless,  find  that  this 
assumption  is  fully  warranted ;  for  we  should  hear  that  in 
one  good  state  the  appropriation  for  the  state  university 
was  held  up  on   account  of  a  deadlock  in  the  legislature,  a 
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deadlock  due,  I  am  informed,  to  a  factional  fight  over  the 
selection  of  a  United  States  senator.  From  another  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  we  should  hear  about  the  specific  instance 
of  the  governor's  vetoing  the  appropriation  for  the  Univer- 
sity ;  but  fortunately  in  this  case  the  legislature  passed  the 
bill  over  his  veto.  It  is  said  that  this  governor  was  a  for- 
mer student  of  his  state  university  and  still  entertained  a 
grievance  against  that  institution  because  of  certain  dis- 
cipline to  which  he  was  subjected  in  his  callow  youth.  Then 
we  might  hear  from  still  another  good  state  in  which  a 
professor  of  history-  published  a  dissertation  on  the  sectional 
dififerences  which  culminated  in  the  war  between  the  states. 
Although  a  southern  man  born  and  bred,  the  writer  of  this 
article  reached  the  conclusion  from  the  standpoint  of  polit- 
ical science,  that  the  South  was  wrong  in  the  position  it 
took  with  respect  to  states'  rights.  The  result  was  that  this 
expression  of  opinion  was  taken  up  in  the  state  papers  and, 
against  this  professor  and  against  the  institution  which  should 
continue  him  in  its  service,  such  dire  threats  were  insinuated 
as  to  render  state  appropriations  from  the  legislature,  which 
was  soon  to  meet  in  biennial  session,  so. extremely  doubtful 
that  this  professor  of  history  felt  called  upon  to  step  down 
and  out  in  order  to  save  his  university  from  such  threatened 
dire  consequences.  We  might  also  hear  from  another  com- 
monwealth university  in  which  a  renowned  professor  of 
economics  discussed  freely  and  frankly  the  question  of  free 
trade  and  protection,  setting  forth  fully  and  fairly  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  tariff,  but  reaching  and  announcing 
his  positive  conclusion  that  protection  was  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable.     This  university  being  in  a  state  in  which  the 
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overwhelming  sentiment  was  for  protection,  there  was  a  great 
newspaper  campaign  and  a  general  uprising  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  elsewhere  demanding  the  immediate  removal  of  this 
erratic  professor  from  this  state  institution.  However,  the 
character  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  manner  of  their 
selection,  together  with  the  system  of  state  support,  rendered 
these  attacks  void  of  any  effect.  The  matter  soon  blew  over ; 
and,  if  my  information  is  correct,  this  same  professor  of 
economics  is  serving  this  great  institution  and  is  still  teach- 
ing that  free  trade  is  a  correct  economic  principle. 

Not  many  moons  ago  there  was  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
from  one  of  our  largest  universities,  seeking  to  ascertain 
the  policies  of  state  universities  regarding  student  political 
organizations  in  such  institutions.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  is  that  political  partisans  in  some  states  object  to 
such  political  organizations  in  the  universities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  would  seem  that  our  students  should  be  permitted 
to  have  such  local  organizations,  which  should  result  in  a 
certain  kind  of  training  for  public  service — in  the  translation 
of  thought  into  deed.  Who  but  narrow  politicians  would 
deny  the  young  men  in  our  universities  the  privilege  of  unit- 
ing themselves  in  various  political  clubs  to  study  political 
issues   or   champion   the   cause   of   favorite   political    leaders? 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  direct  effect  of  politics 
on  the  state  university.  The  university  in  turn  is  led  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  such  conditions  by  itself  becoming  a  factor 
in  politics.  This  would,  doubtless,  be  proven  if  full  and 
frank  confession  could  be  obtained  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions :  First,  what  efforts  are  put  forth  by  the  officers 
and  the  friends  of  the  state  university  to  elect  members   of 
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the  legislature  with  reference  to  their  attitude  on  university 
affairs?  Second,  since  the  governor  appoints  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  makes  recommendation  to  the  legisla- 
ture, exercises  veto  power  as  to  bills  of  appropriations  how 
far  do  their  friends  go  in  seeking  to  elect  the  governor  of 
the  state  with  reference  to  his  attitude  toward  the  state's, 
higher  educational  institutions?  Third,  what  is  the  univer- 
sity's interest  in  the  selection  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  may  be  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  who  may  insist  that  the  university 
should  receive  less  money  while  the  common  schools  should 
be  more  generously  supported  ?  Fourth,  how  often  does  the 
state  university  enlist  the  activity  of  its  friends  in  organiz- 
ing the  legislature,  upon  which  the  university  is  dependent  for 
appropriations?  And  how  often  are  committees  of  educa- 
tion and  appropriations  objects  of  especial  care  by  friends  of 
the  university?  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  answers 
would  show  that  the  university  has  been  forced  into  political 
scheming  for  its  own  protection. 

These  are  some  of  the  experiences  that  we  should,  doubt- 
less, hear  if  each  member  of  the  conference  this  morning  were 
called  upon  to  answer  the  question  "Has  practical  politics  had 
anything  to  do  with  operations  of  the  state  universities?" 
But  we  are  told  that  none  of  the  large  universities  are  now 
affected  with  this  political  virus ;  that  recent  political  scandals 
have  been  confined  to  new  states.  The  fact  remains  that  two 
of  the  incidents  mentioned  above  occurred  in  two  of  the 
strongest  state  universities  in  the  United  States.  Then  we 
hear  in  almost  every  address  on  endowed  universities  great 
emphasis  on  the  danger  of  political   appointments  and  con- 
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trol  and  the  "consequent  abridgement  of  professorial  liberty 
and  the  lowering  of  the  intellectual  tone  and  vitality  of  the 
institution."  I  think  that  we  shall  all  have  to  admit  that  even 
in  the  oldest  and  largest  state  universities  the  element  of 
practical  politics  is  bound  to  creep  in ;  but  it  is  granted  that 
practical  politics  is  not  such  a  menace  to  the  great  state  uni- 
versities of  the  West  and  central  West  as  it  is  to  the  smaller 
institutions  of  the  older  and  newer  states.  Hence,  I  am 
of  the  impression  that  we  have  here  a  very  real  problem. 

Lacking  in  experience  and  observation,  and  with  ac- 
tivities confined  to  a  new  state  and  a  new  educational  en- 
terprise working  under  peculiar  conditions,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  President  of  this  Association  should  have 
called  upon  me  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  going  to  venture  to  suggest  what 
I  believe  to  be  three  remedies  for  political  interference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  character  and  limitations  of  the 
board  of  trustees  are  vital  in  the  consideration  of  the  problem. 

(i)  This  board  should  be  independent;  (2)  it  should  be 
of  reasonable  size;  (3)  it  should  be  composed  of  wise  and 
patriotic  men  willing  to  serve  without  salary;  (4)  it  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate ; 
(5)  it  should  ser-ve  through  a  long  reach  of  years;  (6)  and, 
further,  where  there  is  more  than  one  degree  granting  in- 
stitution in  the  state  there  should  not  be  separate  boards  but 
one  central  board  for  all  the  institutions.  This  board  should 
be  a  governing  and  advisory  body,  not  administrative,  willing 
to  concede  to  the  several  faculties  the  details  of  manage- 
ment and  all  the  autonomy  consistent  with  the  conduct  of 
these  degree  granting  institutions. 
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As  a  general  case  it  is  improbable  that  a  (2^ood  board  of 
trustees  would  be  willinc:  to  serve  the  state  if  this  board  ])e 
obligated  to  procure  the  concurrence  or  consent  of  any  other 
body  other  than  the  legislature  itself. 

While  the  number  of  trustees  in  many  institutions  is 
various  it  is  generally  conceded  that  not  less  than  seven  or 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  is  the  best.  In  Michigan  the 
constitution  provides  for  eight  regents  for  the  university. 
In  Wisconsin  the  board  of  regents  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district  and  two  from  the  state 
at  large,  also  the  governor  and  the  state  superintendent,  ex- 
ofiicio.  It  is  not  believed  that  ex-officio  members  are  desir- 
able ;  first,  because  they  are  apt  to  be  practical  politicians,  and 
secondly,  they  are  rarely  able  to  give  much  time  or  thought 
to  such  a  trust.  On  the  whole  it  is  believed  to  be  desirable 
that  the  board  should  consist  of  from  seven  to  nine  members. 
Not  too  small  to  be  representative  or  too  large  to  be  unwieldy. 

Boards  should  serve  without  compensation.  As  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  correctly  says  "a  man  of  the  highest  type 
cannot  be  hired  to  take  positions  as  regents  or  trustees.  If 
the  compensation  be  small,  the  board  is  apt  to  be  composed 
of  inferior  men  :  if  it  be  large,  the  places  on  the  board  will 
be  sought  by  unfit  men  and  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  fill 
the  positions  without  political  interference." 

Boards  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  rather  than  selected  by  popular  suffrage ; 
it  is  believed  that  stronger  men  can  thus  be  secured.  Where 
trustees  are  selected  by  popular  vote  there  is  danger  of  getting 
politicians  on  the  board,  for  men  who  will  make  good  trustees 
frequently  cannot,  or  are  unwilling  to  campaign.     It  is  said 
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that  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  appointing  by  the  governor  with 
senate  confirmation  works  well ;  while  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  Illinois  elective  plan  is  not  so  satisfactory.  If  the  trustees 
must  be  elected,  the  election  should  certainly  come  at  a  time 
when  partisan  politics  is  not  intense.  I  am  informed  that 
Wisconsin  has  taken  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
pretty  well  out  of  politics  by  the  spring  election  plan,  but  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  office  is  said  to  be  a  politician. 
Those  of  us  who  have  read  his  current  attacks  and  insinua- 
tions against  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  probably 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  if  this  office, 
like  that  of  state  regents,  were  appointive. 

Then  the  board  should  be  appointed  for  long  reaches  of 
time  to  avoid  the  danger  that  the  government  of  the  univer- 
sity will  change  with  the  change  of  the  political  party  in 
power,  and  further  to  avoid  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
institution  that  is  apt  to  follow  with  boards  created  at  one 
time.  A  board,  if  a  majority  of  it  is  appointed  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  composed  of  men  of  one  political  party  or  of 
one  political  faction  for  the  appointments  may  be  made  upon 
political  grounds.  If  so,  the  political  partisans  on  the  board 
are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  president  or  professor,  or  both, 
whose  views  are  opposed  to  their  own  political  opinions. 

In  IMichigan  each  regent  serves  eight  years.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  service  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
is  sixteen  years  and  the  removal  from  membership  is  gradual 
as  in  the  case  of  Michigan.  To  avoid  the  imminent  danger 
just  alluded  to,  in  a  board  of  seven  to  nine  members  as  sug- 
gested above,  if  composed  of  seven,  one  should  be  appointed 
every  other  year  and  serve  a  term  of  fourteen  years ;  if  of  nine, 
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three  should  be  appointed  every  four  years  to  serve  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  If  possible  these  appointments  should  be  made 
in  what  are  known  as  off  years  or  years  when  governors  are 
not  elected. 

Perhaps  the  only  point  where  we  may  differ  is  in  the 
central  board  principle  in  states  where  there  are  two  or  more 
degree  granting  colleges.  And  yet  for  the  removal  of  polit- 
ical interference  I  believe  this  principle  to  be  vital  in  such 
states.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  competition 
among  rival  institutions  for  state  aid  and  institutional  prestige 
and  their  attempts  to  divide  the  loyalty  of  the  commonwealth 
have  been  almost  disastrous  and  have  frequently  developed 
menacing  political  situations.  This  Association,  apparently 
has,  by  common  consent,  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
central  board  idea.  Now,  I  yield  to  the  combined  wisdom 
represented  here,  and  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  venture 
an  opinion  opposed  to  the  consensus  of  thought  entertained  by 
this  body  except  for  the  fact  that,  to  me,  the  case  against  cen- 
tral boards  has  not  been  fairly  or  clearly  made  out.  The  only 
fair  and  unbiased  discussion  of  the  principle  I  have  seen  or 
heard  is  the  paper  presented  before  this  Association  last  year 
by  President  Van  Hise.  Even  in  that  paper  there  are  certain 
inferences  and  minor  errors,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  prejudiced 
and  biased  sources  of  information,  and  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  issue  without  cause.  With  the  exception  of 
this  one  paper  I  affirm  that  in  every  other  attempt,  and  I 
think  I  have  read  all  of  them,  the  authors  seem  to  have 
started  out  with  the  opinion  already  formed  that  central 
boards  of  control  in  and  of  themselves  are  thoroughly  bad 
in  principle  and  practice.     In  other  words,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  noted,  the  attempts  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
"had  a  case  in  court." 

It  is  freely  admitted  in  Florida  that  the  law  creating  the 
board  of  control  is  not  a  wise  one,  inasmuch  as  the  constitu- 
tion gives  power  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  ex-officio  members,  to  supervise  the  actions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control.  This  supervisory  power  has,  however, 
never  been  exercised  but  in  one  instance,  and  then,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  and  unreliable  reports  to  the  contrary, 
there  was  some  ground  upon  which  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation could  stand.  But  what  astonishes  me  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  central  board  principle  is  the  utter  finality  with 
which  the  principle  is  dismissed  as  one  thoroughly  bad  be- 
cause, forsooth,  some  good  president  is  dismissed  or  some 
other  scandal  has  taken  place;  as  if  these  things  never  oc- 
curred under  the  system  of  separate  boards. 

So  long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged  it  is  not 
likely  that  different  institutions  in  the  state  are  going  to  agree 
upon  clear  definitions  of  scopes  and  functions  and  upon  ap- 
portionments of  state  funds  for  higher  education.  To  me  it 
is  an  idle  dream  to  expect  an  extra-legal  commission  com- 
posed of  separate  boards  of  trustees  of  different  institutions 
involved  to  come  to  a  lasting  agreement  upon  these  important 
matters.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  institutions  themselves 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  agreements  as  separate  boards 
acting  jointly  might  be  willing  to  accept.  Each  institution 
with  its  ambitious  president  and  faculty  and  the  naturally 
biased  board  of  trustees  would  apply  to  the  legislature  for 
money  to  increase  its  efficiency,  and  to  expand  its  courses 
of  study  and  thus  would  be  continued  duplication  of  effort 
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in  two  or  three  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  perhaps  two  or  three 
colleges  of  applied  science,  and  perhaps  two  or  more  normal 
colleges  and  the  college  of  education  in  the  state  university, 
or  what  not.  New  buildings  and  equipment  and  additional 
professors  are  called  for  in  these  overlapping  institutions. 
The  only  remedy  I  see  for  these  conflicting  interests  and  the 
consequent  political  entanglements  and  factional  dififerences 
lies  in  the  single  governing  board  with  full  authority  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  overlapping  of  the  special  fields  of  knowledge 
which  each  institution  is  to  cover.  Under  this  plan  these  dif- 
ferences between  institutions  will  be  fought  out  before  this 
non-political  board  rather  than  exploited  before  the  legisla- 
ture, where  political  rather  than  educational  considerations 
will  be  likely  to  play  an  important  part. 

The  point  is  made  that  ''the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
years  with  endowed  and  tax  supported  institutions  shows  that 
a  separate  board  is  the  best  method  of  governing  an  educa- 
tional institution."  Yes.  there  was  a  time  when  the  sciences 
were  but  tolerated  in  the  university  curriculum,  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  humanities  was  regarded  as  the  only  path 
to  intellectual  light,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  only  way  of  producing  "intellectual  giants"  was  by 
means  of  the  old  classical  courses  in  our  colleges.  But  we 
no  longer  find  the  humanities  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  extreme  Pharisaism.  Why.  we  are  talking  about 
the  reorganization  of  our  system  of  education  from  top  to 
bottom  and  yet  this  system  has  been  in  vogue,  especially  the 
system  of  college  education  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  up  to 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  of.  college 
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training  at  least,  was  not  even  questioned.  My  point  is,  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  contention  that,  because  the  separate 
board  has  been  the  method  for  many  years,  there  may  not 
be  a  better  plan  for  governing  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state. 

It  is  urged  that  central  boards  will  tend  to  make  in- 
stitutions come  to  a  dead  level.  Why  should  not  degree 
granting  institutions  be  on  a  dead  level  respecting  entrance 
requirements  and  the  hours  required  for  the  usual  degrees? 
Their  scopes  will  be  different  and  their  functions  will  be  dif- 
ferent. 

It  is  urged  that  "it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  best 
men  of  the  state  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  details  in  refer- 
ence to  different  institutions  under  one  board."  No  educa- 
tional institution  under  state  auspices  is  likely  to  cover  more 
activities  than  are  represented  in  the  Department  of  Grad- 
uate Study  and  in  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering, 
Agriculture,  Medicine,  Law  and  Education.  Most  of  the 
universities  embrace  all  of  these  activities.  If  good  men  are 
willing  to  serve  on  boards  of  regents  for  such  universities, 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  such  men  would  not  be  willing  to 
serve  these  definite  activities  when  separated  in  different  lo- 
calities. To  me  this  objection  is  superficial  and  not  applicable 
to  my  state,  where  I  have  served  under  both  central  and 
separate  boards.  If  men  are  willing  to  serve  the  state  uni- 
versity with  all  these  departments  named  they  will  not  be 
averse  to  serving  separate  institutions  where  there  is  but 
little  duplication  and  where  each  is  limited  to  well  defined 
fields  of  knowledge. 
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To  sum  up  this  point,  financial  and  educational  rivalry 
is  a  poor  cause  to  be  exploited  before  the  leg^islature  and 
may  lead  to  serious  political  entanglements.  The  only  hope 
then  for  agreement  upon  functions  and  financial  cooperation 
among  the  degree  granting  colleges  of  the  state  and  for  elim- 
inating the  strong  tendency  in  different  institutions  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  practical  politicians  in  the  management  of 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  state,  is  a  central  board,  which 
alone  can  adjust  these  differences  and  confine  each  college  to 
its  peculiar  field  of  knowledge  and  present  reasonable  re- 
quests for  state  aid  that  is  known  to  be  within  the  means  of 
the  commonwealth. 

With  this  type  of  board  of  trustees,  a  second  means  of 
eliminating  the  politicians  is  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
general  public  in  the  activities  of  the  institution.  This  can 
be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  principle  of  university  ex- 
tension. "The  university  is  an  institution  for  all  the  people 
within  the  state  and  not  merely  for  a  few  who  can  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  its  campus — an  institution  in  demo- 
cratic society  ought  to  serve  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.*"  If  inspired  with  this  catholic  spirit  and  ambition  it 
will  command  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  classes.  Its  pe- 
cuniary resources  will  be  safe  if  the  state  university  recognizes 
its  responsibility  to  its  definite  constituency  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. The  politician  will  be  disarmed  and  will  find  that  it  is 
to  his  interest  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  so  popular 
an  enterprise. 

I  dare  say  that  the  older  state  universities  as  well  as  the 
new  would  have  made  more  rapid  progress  if  they  had  broken 

*Howe,    "Wisconsin,  An  Experiment  in  Democracy." 
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away  from  the  traditional  methods  and  adopted  the  "progres- 
sive platform,"  which  has  made  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
the  most  useful  and  popular  state  university  in  America.  To 
read  Professor  McCarthy's  book  on  "The  Wisconsin  Idea" 
and  Professor  Howe's  book  on  "Wisconsin,  An  Experiment 
in  Democracy,"  should  be  a  stimulus  and  an  inspiration  to 
every  one  connected  with  the  old  line  institutions  as  well  as  to 
those  associated  with  the  new  state  universities  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  farmers,  builders,  miners, 
foresters,  the  road-makers,  the  libraries,  the  bankers,  the 
railroads,  insurance  companies,  labor  organizations  in  their 
special  economic  relations,  the  schools,  the  public  charities, 
homes,  the  makers  of  homes,  and  countless  other  centers  of 
every  day  interests  have  been  benefitted  by  the  scientific  ideas 
that  have  been  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

What  every  state  university  in  this  country  must  come 
to,  if  it  survives,  is  a  stage  of  development  in  which  every 
profession,  craft  and  industry  will  be  conscious  of  a  direct 
connection  with  the  institution  and  dependent  upon  some 
branch  of  its  service.  When  that  day  comes  what  excuse 
will  the  practical  politician  have  to  inter-meddle  with  univer- 
sity affairs? 

Then  the  man  you  meet  casually  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  university  town  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  that 
state  institution,  not  because  his  neighbor  has  a  child  in  col- 
lege or  he  himself  has  incidentally  met  an  instructor  who  sur- 
prised him  by  being  very  much  like  other  men  but  because 
in  his  own  business  the  university  has  helped  him  to  solve 
some  knotty  problem  or  answer  some  difficult  question.  The 
representatives  from  his  district  in  the  state  legislature  are 
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votins:  for  or  ag^ainst  the  state  university ;  and  how  they 
vote  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  him. 

When  President  James  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Eliot  in 
October.  1911,  set  forth  to  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association 
the  aims  and  claims  of  such  universities  as  that  of  Illinois, 
at  its  close.  President  Eliot  said :  "Men  of  Harvard,  there 
is  your  competitor  of  the  future." 

There  is  a  story  told  by  former  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  residents  of  a  cer- 
tain district  m  California,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  state  university,  were  greatly  disturbed  by  an  unusual 
series  of  earthquakes.  There  was  imminent  danger  of  their 
houses  tumbling  about  their  heads  and  the  whole  situation 
was  alarming.  In  their  distress  they  telephoned  to  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  to  ask  what  they  should  do.  They  were  advised 
to  move  out  of  their  houses  and  remain  outdoors  until  the 
danger  should  have  passed.  The  advice  was  satisfactory  and 
reassuring.  "We  are  told,"  said  Dr.  Brown,  "that  they  acted 
upon  it  without  delay  and  thanked  their  stars  that  they  had 
a  university  to  which  they  could  turn  in  an  emergency."  Back 
of  this  story,  whether  true  or  not,  is  the  thought  that  the 
university  is  drawing  closer  to  the  people  in  their  common 
concerns  of  every  day  life. 

When  state  universities  are  performing  their  full  duty 
toward  the  public  they  will  be  doing  things  that  appeal  to  the 
public  and  removing  further  and  further  possibilities  of  polit- 
ical interference  with  the  activities  of  those  institutions.  Still 
so  long  as  the  usual  method  of  financial  support  of  our  uni- 
versities continues  as  it  is  at  present  there  exists  a  condition 
most  favorable  for  the  encouragement  of  pernicious  political 
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inter-meddling.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  remedy  pro- 
posed, that  of  substituting  a  constitutional  millage  tax  for 
the  system  of  biennial  appropriations  for  support. 

Perhaps  the  independence  and  immunity  from  partisan 
politics  of  our  larger  institutions  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  incomes  are  derived  from  a  system  of  millage  tax 
and  that  their  financial  support  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
system  of  biennial  appropriations.  There  are  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  the  policies  of  state  institutions  have 
been  very  largely  dominated  by  political  cliques  or  officials, 
because  of  their  control  over  the  institutions'  means  of  sup- 
port. It  is  true,  in  a  few  of  the  states,  where  the  matter  has 
been  scarcely  considered,  even  heads  of  schools  find  no  fault 
with  the  biennial  plan,  but  these  are  invariably  with  institu- 
tions in  which  the  legislative  appropriation  is  a  minor  matter 
or  where  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  in  hopes  that  the 
appropriations  will  be  rapidly  increased  and  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  i)ermanent  statute  might  tend  to  curtail  the  advance 
in  their  allowance.  This  apprehension,  I  believe  is  due  to 
too  slight  a  consideration  of  the  question,  and  also  to  a  gen- 
eral misunderstanding  of  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  state 
legislature.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity in  a  state  university  under  the  annual  or  biennial  sys- 
tem of  appropriations.  Such  a  method  of  furnishing  funds 
to  the  university  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  because  of 
the  political  work  necessary  to  get  sufficient  funds  to  main- 
tain the  school.  In  the  late  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion there  were  twenty-two  institutions  listed  whose  support 
is  fixed  by  the  constitution  or  by  a  statute  providing  for  a 
millage  tax.     California.  I  believe,  is  no  longer  given  any  tax 
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but  a  permanent  appropriation  by  law  since  the  separation  of 
state  and  local  revenue  in  191 1.  There  are  ten  states  pro- 
hibiting appropriations  of  a  continuing  character.  These 
are  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  Virginia.  Other 
states  where  appropriations  are  annual  or  biennial  only,  are 
Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island. 

A  few  of  the  incidents  to  the  system  of  support  by  legis- 
lative appropriations  may  be  cited.  In  the  case  of  Oregon, 
I  am  informed,  that  the  state  appropriation  has  been  held  up 
or  delayed  by  a  referendum  vote  every  year  since  the  initiative 
and  referendum  became  effective,  except  one  w^hen  no  in- 
crease was  asked  for.  The  University  of  Kansas  had  its 
new  School  of  Journalism  and  campus  appropriation  cut  off 
by  the  governor's  veto.  North  Dakota  has  had  its  university 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  governor's  efforts  to  have  the  budget 
badly  cut.  Michigan's  State  Historical  Library  was  prac- 
tically cut  oft'  by  the  governor's  veto.  W^herever  this  system 
is  in  use  the  university  is  drawn  into  politics  in  a  very  un- 
desirable way.  My  contention  is  for  a  constitutional  millage 
tax,  involving  if  necessary,  an  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution in  order  to  remove  the  most  common  source  of  polit- 
ical interference  with  the  management  of  the  state  university.* 

I  would  propose,  then,  as  remedies  for  this  political  in- 
ter-meddling and  political  officiousness  in  our  state  schools : 
first,  a  high  type  of  an  independent  board  of  regents  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  long  tenures  of  oftice.  with  juris- 

*Facts  in  this  and  preceding  paragraph  furnished  by  Professor 
Frederick  C.  Howe  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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diction  over  all  the  degree  granting-  institutions  of  the  state ; 
second,  faithful  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  "fourth 
function  of  the  state  university,"  that  of  carrying  the  benefits 
of  the  institutions,  as  far  as  possible,  to  every  home  and  fire- 
side in  the  state ;  and,  third,  the  support  of  institutions  by 
means  of  a  tax  fixed  by  a  constitutional  provision. 

Dr.  Pritchett  tells  us  that  the  colleges  of  older  states, 
Xew  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
in  the  beginning  sought  and  obtained  state  aid.  In  the  end, 
however  they  abandoned  the  effort  to  obtain  support  from  the 
states  and  decided  to  depend  on  tuition  fees  helped  out  by  the 
support  of  private  gifts.  He  says  that  this  action  was,  in  the 
main,  due  to  the  distrust  of  state  control  and  the  political  in- 
terference which  was  considered  inseparable  from  it. 

"But,"  he  continues,  "notwithstanding  that  the  state  uni- 
versities were  launched  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  political 
management,  through  a  process  of  the  education  of  the  entire 
state  there  has  grown  up  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  an 
education  itself  and  the  obligation  of  a  great  commonwealth 
to  support  higher  education  generously."  These  universities 
have  made  marvelous  progress  during  the  past  twenty  years 
and  it  is  almost  beyond  the  ken  of  any  man  to  predict  what 
progress  these  institutions  will  make  even  within  the  twenty 
years  that  are  to  follow.  This  much  is  certain,  however,  that 
any  device  or  policy  which  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  adverse 
influence  of  practical  politicians  will  hasten  the  progress  and 
the  development  of  these  great  modern  centers  of  public  edu- 
cation. Not  only  so,  but  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jesse,  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of  the  University  of  Missouri :  "When  in  any 
commonwealth,  the  army  of  school  teachers  regard  the  uni- 
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versity  as  its  headquarters ;  when  all  the  high  schools  look  to 
it  as  Alma  Plater;  when  physicians  deem  it  an  oracle  of  wis- 
dom in  teaching  medicine  aright ;  when  through  their  papers 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Journalism  are  instructing  the 
people ;  when  alumni  lawyers  sent  forth,  not  on  minimum  re- 
quirements but  on  the  largest  learning  within  reasonable 
reach,  are  adorning  the  bar,  bench,  and  places  of  law-making; 
when  hosts  of  soil  workers  consider  its  college  of  agriculture 
as  almost  infallible,  the  legislatures  and  politicians  will  leap 
to  sanction  every  reasonable  wish  of  the  university."  To 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  time  is  one  of  the  functions  of  every 
state  institution  of  higher  learning. 


(In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  following  discussion  oc- 
curred) : 

President  Murphree.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Howe,  late  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  now  Professor 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  these  facts. 

President  Ellis.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  Ohio. 
It  has  a  regular  millage  tax. 

President  Murphree.     It  is  fixed  biennially,  is  it  not? 

President  Ellis.  Yes,  it  is  fixed  biennially,  but  it  is 
practically  continued. 

The  President.  Indiana  has  had  for  many  years  a  mill 
tax. 

President  Murphree.  I  am  glad  I  gave  some  other 
authority  than  my  own.  It  should  have  been  Idaho  in  the 
place  of  Indiana.     That  was  my  mistake. 
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The  President.     Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  paper? 

President  Baker.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  speaker  whether  he  makes  any  distinction  between  a  com- 
mon board,  embracing  all  of  the  other  institutions,  and  the 
university  board  of  regents. 

President  Murphree.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I  made  no  such 
distinction.  The  point  is  that  all  the  institutions  should  be 
under  one  board. 

President  Baker.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  which 
way  it  is  done? 

President  Murphree.     No. 

President  Baker.  I  would  like  to  know  what  President 
Hutchins  of  ^Michigan  thinks  of  that  remedy  as  applied  to 
Alichigan. 

President  Hutchins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  work  in  ^Michigan.  Indeed,  I  am  very  thankful  to  say 
that  such  a  remedy  could  not  be  applied  in  Michigan. 

President  Baker.  We  should  like  to  know  why,  and 
why  it  ought  not  to  work  ;  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing. 

President  Hutchins.  Our  present  system  works  well 
enough.     We  do  not  want  any  change. 

President  Baker.     Has  it  always  worked  well? 

President  Hutchins.  Yes ;  it  has  worked  well  from 
the  first.  The  university  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  constitutional  body.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  way  that  some  of  the  other  state  universities 
can  be.  It  has  complete  control  of  its  funds,  after  they  have 
once  been  appropriated.  We  have  never,  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  state,  had  the  troubles  which  in  other  states  have  led 
to  this  common  board.     So  I  say  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  com- 
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men  board,  sir.  l^ecause  things  work  well  as  they  are,  with 
us.  Perhaps  under  other  conditions  the  common  board  might 
be  desirable:  I  do  not  know.  I  never  have  given  the  subject 
special  investigation.  I  do  not  think  T  have  ever  read  any 
papers  on  the  subject.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  Presi- 
dent \'an  Hise's  paper  that  was  given  last  year,  I  think, 
and  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  conclusions  that  were  reached 
in  that  paper. 

President  Bakek.  T  was  not  trying  to  evolve  a  favor- 
able attitude  towards  a  common  board.  I  recently  ex- 
pressed myself  in  a  letter,  probably  with  some  earnest- 
ness, on  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  speech,  but 
simply  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  states  where  the  university  is  scattered,  Michigan 
is  the  model  for  the  whole  countr}\  It  has  maintained  its  in- 
dependence, carried  on  its  work  and  its  ideas,  and  made  itself 
so  strong  that  it  can  afford  to  let  other  institutions  attend  to 
their  business  or  not.  A  common  board  means  invariably,  in- 
evitably, three  or  four  institutions  against  the  university  and 
the  university  interests,  the  university  idea,  university  culture, 
university  ideals — everything  that  makes  a  university — and  I 
do  not  believe  you  could  make  a  university  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  under  those  conditions.  Inevitably  the  uni- 
versity ideal  would  be  lost,  and  you  would  have  the  institu- 
tions counted  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  the  university  would  be  simply 
one  institution  amongst  the  other  institutions.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  others  up  to  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  the 
ideals  that  should  be  represented  by  genuine  university  educa- 
tion, the  university  would  be  pulled  down  to  the  average 
standard  of  all  these  institutions. 
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Now,  I  am  not  discussing  this  particularly  as  a  Colorado 
question  because  we  have  a  constitutional  board.  We  are  con- 
stituted in  Colorado  exactly  as  you  are  in  Michigan.  We  have 
a  constitutional  board  of  regents.  The  others  are  statutory, 
and  I  understand  at  the  present  time  the  other  institutions  are 
much  more  concerned  about  the  common  board  idea  than  we 
are.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  vital  question,  especially 
in  twenty  of  our  states.  I  have  been  concerned  that  many  of 
the  institutions  that  have  agricultural  colleges  do  not  see  that 
in  their  sister  states  there  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  if 
the  solution  comes  by  the  common  board  the  probability  is  that 
there  never  can  be  a  genuine  university  in  one  of  those  twenty 
states.  The  ideals  that  make  a  university  are  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  can  be  common  to  a  normal  school, 
or  to  any  separate  technical  school,  that  I  fear  when  I  think 
of  the  present  tendency,  especially  when  I  see  people  amongst 
our  own  number  advocating  such  a  solution.  It  would  be 
better  to  fight  to  the  end  of  time,  and  save  a  genuine  university 
in  each  of  our  states,  than  to  evade  the  difficulties  by  the  de- 
structive device  of  a  common  board. 

One  of  our  friends  in  Colorado,  a  man  of  large  influence, 
went  before  one  of  our  alumni  meetings  to  make  friends,  be- 
cause he  has  political  ambitions,  and  was  going  to  propose 
something  to  please  them.  "Now,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to 
have  a  common  board  in  Colorado."  I  think  his  idea  was  to 
put  them  all  under  the  board  of  regents — all  four  institutions 
to  have  the  name  "University."  "Under  the  common  board 
it  won't  make  any  difference  where  the  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion are  located ;  take  engineering  out  of  the  University  and 
put  it  into  the  School  of  Mines;  take  all  the  teaching  out  of 
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the  University  and  put  it  in  the  Teachers'  Colle^^e."  By  his 
plan  about  one- third  of  the  students  would  be  left  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  would  forever  be  ruined.  The  com- 
mon name  of  "university"  is  absolutely  nothing  but  a  name. 
It  is  hardly  a  name.  It  means  nothing.  If  you  are  to  have 
a  university,  you  must  have  the  departments  assembled  at  a 
common  place,  breathing  a  common  atmosphere,  having  a  com- 
mon spirit  and  a  common  purpose,  each  department  using  its 
influence  upon  the  other  departments  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  each  catching  inspiration  from  the 
others.  That  is  the  only  plan  that  will  ever  make  a  university, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  stand  firmly  to  the  end  for  the  in- 
dependent board,  the  university  idea,  than  to  lose  them  by  this 
convenient  device  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  alleged  economy. 

President  Ellis.  I  am  glad  I  got  away  from  Colorado 
and  returned  to  Ohio,  where  we  have  peace. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  en- 
dorse what  my  friend.  Dr.  Baker,  has  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  one  board.  I  have  great  respect  for  Dr.  Baker's  success 
down  in  Colorado,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  could  work  in 
Mississippi  so  well  as  he  evidently  has  done  in  his  own  state. 
Dr.  Babcock  was  down  to  visit  the  University  of  Mississippi 
last  spring,  and  seemed  very  greatly  amused — finally  horrified 
— when  he  learned  that  I  had  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
under  three  boards  of  trustees  in  eighteen  months.  We  tried 
the  one  board  in  order  that  we  might  get  our  institutions  out 
of  politics,  and  we  found  that  instead  of  getting  out  of  politics 
we  had  gone  in  deeper  than  ever  before.  We  found,  too,  just 
as  Dr.  Baker  has  said,  that  they  wanted  to  go  through  with 
the  leveling  process.     Instead  of  bringing  the  agricultural  and 
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industrial  colleges  up  to  the  university  standard,  instead  of 
believing  that  to  be  a  possibility,  the  idea  was  to  eliminate 
certain  courses  from  the  University  and  to  centralize  these 
industrial  branches,  as  they  saw  proper  to  denominate  them,  in 
an  industrial  institute  or  college.  It  is  possible  that  one  board 
will  work  well  in  a  state  where  the  university  controls  all  of 
the  colleges.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  have  a  great  uni- 
versity in  any  state  under  one  board,  organized  as  most  of  our 
institutions  are  in  the  states  where  one  board  has  been  tried. 

President  Bowman.  The  subject  of  a  single  educational 
board  in  Iowa  is  a  very  live  one;  it  is  a  subject  which  I  have 
not  discussed  at  home  and  which,  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss,  first,  away  from  home.  But  a  few  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Iowa  may  be  pertinent. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  sit  in  an 
office  in  one  place  and  solve  this  general  problem.  I  have  tried 
that.  But  it  has  not  been  my  task  at  all  to  solve  the  question 
as  to  whether  one  board  in  Iowa  is  the  best  thing  or  separate 
boards  are  the  best  thing.  Aly  problem  has  been  to  make  the 
best  of  one  board,  and  to  help  that  board  in  so  far  as  I  could 
to  solve  its  problem  right.  Xow,  just  briefly,  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  done  in  Iowa. 

We  have  a  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  a  normal  school 
at  Cedar  Falls,  and  an  agricultural  college  at  Ames.  The 
normal  school  has  tended  rapidly  to  become  a  university.  It 
was  not  only  giving  the  A.  B.  degree,  but  it  was  doing  gradu- 
ate work,  throwing  its  emphasis  more  and  more  upon  the  train- 
ing of  high-school  teachers.  This  work,  of  course,  necessi- 
tates the  development  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts.     The  agri- 
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cultural  college  was  teaching  not  only  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering, but  it  was  offering  also  general  science  work  and  con- 
ducting a  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  had  about  350  girls  in 
a  general  science  course,  and  about  90  boys.  In  other  words, 
we  had  three  competing  universities  under  one  board  ;  and  I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  can  justify  that  situation  in  a  state. 

This  is  what  the  board  did :  First,  it  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  function  of  the  normal  school  was  to  train 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools  and  for  the  grades.  We  are  an 
agricultural  state :  and  probably  our  greatest  educational  prob- 
lem is  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  country  schools.  The 
normal  school  was  practically  overlooking  that  problem.  The 
State  Board,  then,  briefly,  decided  to  restrict  the  work  of  the 
normal  school  to  its  true  function  and  to  leave  the  field  of  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers  to  the  University.  The  scope 
of  the  normal  school  is  not  to  exceed  two  years  of  work  be- 
yond the  high  school ;  and  the  conferring  of  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree is  discontinued. 

The  second  thing  which  the  board  did  was  to  take  out 
of  the  agricultural  college  all  of  the  general  science  work,  in- 
cluding domestic  science.  Courses  in  Domestic  Science  are 
to  be  developed  at  the  University  where  they  may  be  coordi- 
nated with  courses  in  Liberal  Arts.  At  this  institution  will 
be  strong  work  in  agriculture  and  in  engineering. 

Finally,  we  lost  our  engineering  college.  Engineering  is 
to  be  at  Ames.  The  development  in  engineering  at  the  agri- 
cultural college  has  been  stronger  both  in  financial  support  and 
in  number  of  students.  The  members  of  the  State  Board,  I 
believe,  appreciate  that  theoretically  engineering  should  be  cen- 
tered at  the  Universitv.     But  the  sentimental  and  political  his- 
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tory  (I  use  the  word  political  in  a  good  sense)  threw  the  de- 
cision the  other  way.  By  this  action  further  dupHcation  was 
also  eliminated. 

Now,  I  am  not  going-  to  justify  the  action  of  the  board. 
I  simply  want  to  present  it  to  you,  and  you  can  make  your  own 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  back  of  it.  T  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Doctor  Babcock.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just  point  out 
one  thing:  that  the  Federal  Government  gives  its  money  to 
the  state,  and  the  state  does  with  it  what  in  its  sovereign 
will  it  pleases.  It  is  pleased  in  some  cases  to  divide  it;  it  is 
pleased  in  some  cases  to  unite  it;  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  that  question. 
When  its  approval  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  an  agricultural 
college,  it  simply  means  that  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  and  if  the  state  chooses 
to  give  part  of  it  to  an  agricultural  college  in  Massachusetts 
and  part  of  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
private  institution,  and  thus  provide  for  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  state  has  discharged  its  duty  to  the  United 
States  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere. 

I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  present  be- 
lieves, and  has  said  in  official  fashion,  that  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment is  for  the  engineering  to  be  at  the  university,  carried  on 
in  the  university  spirit,  in  the  university  atmosphere,  and  allied 
with  the  other  sciences.  But  it  recognizes  the  truth  of  the 
witty  saying  of  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  who  defined  eugenics 
as  "the  gentle  art  of  selecting  your  own  ancestors."  You 
cannot  change  certain  existing  conditions  ;*  there  are  agricul- 
tural colleges  here,  and  that  they  are  here  to  stay,  and  you  must 
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adjust  yourselves  to  them,  because  the  word  "agriculture"  is 
a  good  one  to  conjure  with  just  now. 

President  Craighead.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  Dr. 
Babcock  that  if  he  will  send  me  the  bulletin  in  which  he 
states  that  the  engineering  department  should  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university,  I  will  forgive  him  for  all  the  things 
that  they  have  done. 

Doctor  Babcock.  I  refer  you  to  a  statement  furnished 
to  the  Xorth  Dakota  Education  Commission  over  my  signa- 
ture. 

President  Craighead.     Lwould  like  to  have  it. 

President  McVey.     Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
the  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  for 
the  legislature  to  say  definitely  and  clearly  what  function  the 
different  institutions  shall  perform.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  pro- 
posal to  turn  from  one  group  to  another  group,  a  problem  that 
the  first  group  should  solve.     Again,  if  we  had  a  definite  state- 
ment on  the  statutes  that  an  institution  shall  do  a  specific  thing, 
there  would  be  practically  l)ut  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  problem.     Take  Germany,   for  instance.     Reference   has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  there  alw^ays  ought  to  be  but  one 
institution   and  not  separate  institutions.     I   am  not  so   sure 
about  that.     In  Germany   there  is,   for  instance,  a   school  of 
agriculture  not  connected  with  the  University  of  Berlin  at  all, 
and  yet  it  is  in  Berlin,  carrying  on  agricultural  work  on  a  uni- 
versitv  basis.     There  is  the  Charlottenburg-  Technische  Hoch- 
schule,  with  something  like  three  hundred  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  instructors,  not  connected  with  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin at  all :  and  normal  schools  in  Prussia  numbering,  I  think, 
something  like  seventy  or  more.     The  supposition  is  that  a 
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normal  school  ought  not  to  have  more  than  a  hundred  stu- 
dents for  the  specific  work  of  training-  teachers  for  a  given 
group  of  scholastic  performances.  And  again,  in  Norway, 
you  find  that  they  have  an  agricultural  school  of  university 
standing;  they  have  their  different  technical  schools  separate 
from  the  university  at  Christiania ;  and  the  same  way  in  Den- 
mark. Now,  why  and  how  do  these  things  go  on  without  the 
troubles  that  we  have  in  this  country  ?  It  is  because  the  legis- 
lative bodies  have  said  that  a  school  has  a  specific  thing  to  per- 
form— the  agricultural  college  is  to  do  certain  things,  the 
university  has  its  four  faculties,  and  so  on.  And  again,  in 
the  various  trade  schools  which  have  been  developed  under 
the  authority  of  manufacturers  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions, they  have  a  commissioner  appointed  who  goes  around 
among  these  different  schools  to  see  that  they  are  not  dupli- 
cating each  other's  work.  It  is  generally  understood  that  each 
shall  do  certain  things.  Now,  the  remedy  in  this  country  is 
not  in  securing  proper  recognition  of  the  matter  through  boards 
of  control,  but  rather  for  the  legislature  to  lay  down  clearly 
and  definitely  the  various  functions  of  the  different  schools. 

Immediately,  that  raises  the  question,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  it  done?  I  think  it  can  be  done  quite  as  easily  as  it 
can  be  solved  through  the  scheme  of  boards  of  control,  placing 
them  all  under  one  board,  where  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved, 
but  merely  handed  over  to  another  group  to  solve. 

President  Duniway.  Mr.  President,  it  may  perhaps  be 
necessary  for  me  to  get  a  certain  atmosphere  by  a  prelimi- 
nary statement,  though  when  I  get  through  the  same  thing 
might  be  clear  without  it.     Then  it  may  contribute  a  little  on 
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the  problem  under  discussion — the  problem  of  boards  of  con- 
trol— if  I  give  certain  impressions  derived  from  experiences. 

The  preliminary  statement  is  this :  I  have  studied  the 
problem,  not  with  relation  to  personalities  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  educational  system  and  control.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  these  boards  of  control,  as  a  device  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  separation,  are  thought  of  because  their  originators 
believe  that  they  will  do  one  of  two  things,  and  perhaps  both. 
They  believe  that  they  will  prevent,  in  the  first  place,  evils 
of  duplication  which  are  looked  upon  as  sources  of  extrava- 
gance and  also  as  sources  of  political  rivalry — necessarily 
political  rivalry,  because  appropriations  for  these  institutions 
must  be  obtained  from  political  bodies.  Then  they  are  also 
advocated  because  their  supporters  believe  that  they  \vill  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  wiser  solution  of  purely  educational  problems, 
not  connected  with  politics  or  finance ;  that  possibly  such 
boards,  wisely  constituted,  as  President  ]\Iurphree  has  out- 
lined them,  might,  in  a  disinterested  fashion,  consult  experts 
from  every  source  and  draw  up  ideal  plans  for  the  separation 
of  curricula,  or  faculties  or  departments,  whatever  be  the 
line  of  division. 

These  are  the  things  expected  by  the  advocates  of  boards 
of  control.  But  I  should  like  to  express  agreement  with 
something  that  has  already  been  said,  that  we  have  here  a 
mere  device  to  endeavor  to  remedy  a  great  wrong  done  in  the 
separation  of  institutions.  Xow  the  question  is,  do-  these 
boards  of  control  seem  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  their  ad- 
vocates?    I  think  not. 

The  reason  is  perfectly  simple.  The  expression  used  by 
President  Mc\'ey  seems  to  me  to  hit  it  off  just  right.     It  is 
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a  transfer  from  the  legislative  body,  made  up  of  politicians 
who  do  not  want  to  face  the  issue,  to  a  smaller  board,  of  a 
difficult  question  that  has  political  considerations  involved. 
And,  in  practice,  what  does  a  board  of  control  mosth'  do  in 
the  settlement  of  such  questions  ?  It  mostly  settles  the  ques- 
tions on  the  lines  of  compromise  or  least  resistance.  We  have 
in  effect,  as  I  have  seen  a  board  of  control  in  operation,  a 
minor  legislative  log-rolling  committee,  to  use  the  current  po- 
litical phraseology  which  exactly  describes  it.  I  have  seen 
this  thing  done,  and  done  repeatedly.  A  member  of  a  board 
of  control  from  a  certain  district  in  which  there  is  one  in- 
stitution says  to  another  member  of  the  board  of  control  who 
comes  from  another  section  of  the  state,  where  there  is  an- 
ther institution :  "What  you  say  about  your  institution  goes 
with  me,  provided  what  I  say  about  my  institution  goes  with 
you."  And  it  is  done.  In  all  literalness,  it  is  done.  That 
is  the  method  of  procedure.  They  may  hold  formal  hearings ; 
they  will  engage  in  discussions ;  they  will  have  reports  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Then  they  will  get  together  around  the  com- 
mittee board  in  executive  session,  and  they  will  say :  "Well, 
what  do  we  know  about  this  business  ?  Let  us  do  this,  or 
not  do  that ;  let  us  take  engineering  from  this  place  and  put 
it  into  that — because  it  will  cause  the  least  trouble."  The 
ground  of  action  is  not  the  ground  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  it  is  not  the  ground  of  the  best  solution  of  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  state.  The  board  of  control  is  a 
more  vicious,  more  easily  managed  system  of  political  inter- 
ference with  institutions  than  is  a  legislature. 

So  much  just  on  the  question  of  system.     It  does  not 
avoid  duplications  in  any  real  sense.     It  does  not  lessen  ex- 
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pense  in  any  real  sense.  It  does  not  contribute  to  the  success- 
ful solution  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  state.  I  ven- 
ture to  record  an  opinion  very  much  in  line  with  what  Presi- 
dent Craighead  has  said.  States  must  make  their  choice  be- 
tween separate  institutions  with  separate  boards — possibly  with 
their  functions  differentiated  by  legislative  or  constitutional 
enactments — and  consolidation.  The  endeavor  to  find  a 
middle  ground  is  the  halting  step  of  the  timid  politician. 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  this  problem,  though  it  has  not  affected  us  in 
Illinois  as  intensely  as  it  has  some  of  the  other  states.  Last 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  couple  of  months 
in  Germany,  and  I  was  interested  in  this  proposition  that 
President  McVey  mentioned,  and  wished  to  find  out  whether 
they  had  solved  their  problems  in  this  respect  better  than  we 
had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  exactly  the  same  problem 
on  their  hands,  and  it  is  becoming  acute,  as  it  is  with  us.  The 
agricultural  college  in  the  city  of  Berlin  happens  to  be  under 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
other  agricultural  colleges  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  but  the 
Minister  of  Education  has  undertaken  to  build  up  at  the  uni- 
versities agricultural  departments,  and  the  greatest  depart- 
ment of  scientific  agriculture  in  Germany  today  is  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute  as  a  part  of  the  University  of  Halle.  It  was 
built  up  by  a  single  man,  and  started  in  1850,  and  by  per- 
sistent hammering  at  the  Commissioner  of  Education  they 
got  first  ten  thousand  marks,  then  a  hundred  thousand 
marks,  then  a  million  marks,  and  then  five  million  marks, 
until   now  the   Minister   of  Education   savs   he   considers   the 
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Agricultural  Institute,  which  is  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  as  the  richest  center  of  agricultural  research  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  said :  "In  my  opinion  all  scientific  work  in 
agriculture  should  be  concentrated  in  the  universities.  And 
that  is  going  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  German  development, 
in  my  opinion."  "But,"  lie  said,  "of  course  my  colleague 
across  the  way,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
does  not  believe  that.  He  is  fighting  for  his  schools  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  wdien  we  go  up  before  the  legislature  this  winter 
we  are  going  to  have  a  great  fight  over  this  question,  whether 
I  get  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  Institute  as 
a  part  of  the  University  of  Halle,  or  wdiether  he  gets  it  for 
the  Agricultural  College  in  the  city  of  Berlin." 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  question  which  is  really  agi- 
tating all  nations.  Can  w^e  separate  practical  agriculture  from 
scientific  agriculture?  If  we  want  scientific  agriculture,  can 
we  get  it  anywhere  except  in  the  university?  Now%  the  Ger- 
man answer  of  the  educational  authorities  is :  '"You  cannot. 
You  cannot  build  up  a  scientific  agricultural  school  by  itself 
separately — combined,  if  you  please,  with  the  practical."  And 
the  educational  authorities  are  taking  the  very  vigorous  and 
strong  ground  that  the  scientific  work  in  agriculture  must  be 
gotten  at  the  universities  and  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
must  look  after  the  practical.  I  say  that,  not  because  I  am 
convinced  that  their  ideas  are  correct,  but  simply  to  show  you 
that  they  have  that  same  question'  in  a  little  different  form. 
I  think  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  scientific  agriculture 
professors  in  Germany  who  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  special 
agricultural  colleges  that  the  place  for  scientific  agriculture 
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to  be  developed  is  at  the  university  and  not  at  the  agricultural 
college. 

President  Baker.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
just  a  minute,  I  would  like  to  state  what  seems  to  me  possibly 
a  practical  thought.  I  have  made,  in  a  letter,  a  kind  of  ap- 
peal to  the  twenty  universities  in  states  where  the  universities 
are  not  scattered.  I  liave  urged  those  twenty  universities, 
knowing  as  they  do  the  great  advantage  of  centralization  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state  as  follows:  "Instead  of  say- 
ing to  these  other  states  that  are  less  fortunate.  '\\^ell,  now. 
perhaps  a  common  board  would  solve  your  difficulties ;  perhaps 
that  is  the  easiest  way  out  of  it'  " — legislators  would  like  to 
evade  their  responsibility  by  agreeing  with  any  proposition 
put  up  to  them — "why  not  advocate  to  the  legislators  in  the 
other  states  a  policy  of  centralization  rather  than  of  further 
disintegration  of  the  university."  Every  common-board 
scheme  is  nothing  but  a  scheme  which  works  to  the  further 
disintegration  of  the  university  and  scattering  of  its  depart- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  give  one  illustration  of  an  easy  way  for  the 
legislature  to  evade  its  duties.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Colorado  a  bill  was  introduced,  and  it  w^as  advocated 
by  the  committee  that  had  charge  of  it,  and  by  the  other  three 
institutions  (or  two  of  them,  at  least),  giving  the  power  to 
the  four  presidents  to  determine  what  should  be  taugiit  in 
those  three  institutions — three  against  one.  And  we  had  to 
call  them  the  kind  of  credulous  people  that  they  were,  and 
laugh  them  out  of  it. 
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President  McVey.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  privilege.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  gathering  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
Europe.  Aly  point  was  simply  this,  that  in  Germany  they  are 
living  under  these  conditions  that  we  are  living  under,  and 
their  institutions  are  working  in  these  different  fields,  with 
more  or  less  friction,  probably  less  than  we  have  here.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  European  countries  the  function  of  an 
institution  is  outlined  and  developed  in  the  law  which  creates 
it,  and  the  faculty  is  supposed  to  have  certain  fields  which  it 
covers  and  certain  fields  which  it  gives  instruction  in  ;  and 
what  I  wanted  to  point  out  was  that  we  have  never  tried  ade- 
quately, in  this  country,  to  get  the  legislatures  to  lay  down  re- 
strictions upon  the  different  institutions  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  states.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statutes  that  cre- 
ated your  different  institutions,  as  you  all  have  done,  and  see 
what  they  say  about  them,  you  will  find  that  they  overlap ; 
that  the  language  is  ambiguous,  that  it  is  indefinite,  that  it  is 
hazy,  that  it  lacks  legal  accuracy.  It  certainly  lacks  educa- 
tional accuracy.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
drawing  statutes  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  this  overlapping, 
and  a  clearer  undertaking  legislatively  would  in  many  instances 
have  avoided  a  great  deal  of  the  friction  that  now  exists. 

That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say.  That  is  all  I  intended  to  say ; 
and  I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  as  an  advocate  of  separate 
institutions  all  over  the  United  States.  I  merely  say  that  they 
do  exist  side  by  side,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have 
been  able  to  exist  is  that  they  have  come  to  a  fairly  definite 
idea  of  why  they  were  established  and  the  functions  that  they 
were  to  perform. 
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President  Mezes.  It  is  a  little  late,  but  I  want  to  make 
one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  possibly  the  wisest  word  in 
this  connection  is  that  different  arrangements  are  best  for  dif- 
ferent states.  I  think  President  Bowman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  happy  solution  of  an  extremely  difficult  situation 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  working  out  in  Iowa.  I  have  some 
suspicion  that  the  central  governing  board  was  assisted  to 
its  wise  conclusion,  and  did  not  reach  it  altogether  of  its  own 
initiative. 

I  think  President  Hutchins  is  very  fortunate  in  the  solu- 
tion that  ^lichigan  has.  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  what 
President  Kane  said  this  afternoon,  that  a  good  deal  of  dupli- 
cation, so-called,  is  not  pernicious  duplication ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  some  states  we  can  stand  having  more  than  one  in- 
stitution, all  of  them  being  allow^ed  to  grow  as  circumstances 
may  determine.  I  see  no  compelling  reason  why  there  should 
be  just  one  university  in  each  of  the  48  states,  very  different  in 
area,  in  population  and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  other 
colleges  and  universities.  I  should  think  it  might  be  fortunate 
for  some  of  these  states  to  have  eventually  more  than  one 
State  universit)'.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  in  my  own 
state  to  have  more  than  one  state  university  eventually.  I 
think  our  Agricultural  College  will  become  a  state  university, 
fully  rounded,  in  time.  I  think  our  State  University  also  will 
in  time  become  a  fully  rounded  university.  It  has  now  one 
or  two  departments  missing. 

I  return,  then,  to  my  fiist  suggestion.  Let  us  not  try 
to  standardize  too  much,  or  to  determine  what  is  best  for  all 
of  us ;  our  conditions  are  different,  and  if  we  try  to  reach  that 
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kind  of  a  solution  too  soon,  we  will  straight- j  acket  the  situa- 
tion, which  would  be  unfortunate. 

The    Secretary.     Mr.    President,    I    move    we   adjourn 
until  9:00  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 
Accordingly,  at  10:15  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  9:00  a.  m.  Tuesday,  November  19,  1912. 


Second  Day 
Tuesday,  November  19th 

The  President.  The  first  paper  of  the  morning-  will  be 
by  Acting  President  Hughes,  of  Miami  University,  on  "The 
Right  of  College  Fraternities  to  Exist  in  a  State  Supported 
Institution." 


The  Right  of  College  Fraternities  to  Exist  in  a 
State  Supported  Institution 

BY 

R.  M.  Hughes 
Acting  President  of  Miami  University 

While  the  right  of  fraternities  to  exist  in  state  supported 
institutions  has  been  questioned  in  different  quarters  within 
recent  years,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  have  such  a  right 
and  are  in  no  way  out  of  place  in  a  state  supported  institution. 
My  feeling  in  this  matter  is  based  on  two  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  state  supported  institution  is  presumably  pre- 
paring men  and  women  for  life  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  university  should 
be  dift'erent  from  the  conditions  in  the  world.  Men  and 
women  in  all  grades  of  society  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
club  together  naturally  in  social  groups  within  which  certain 
customs,    social    habits,    moral    ideals,    are    maintained.     The 
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social  life  of  practically  all  people  centers  around  or  radiates 
from  some  social  group  of  which  they  are  members.  It  may 
be  a  church,  a  lodge,  a  labor  union,  a  club,  but  some  such 
group  is  a  very  large  factor  in  the  social  life  of  nearly  every 
man  or  woman.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  only 
natural  that  young  men  and  women  in  colleges  and  also  in 
state  supported  colleges  and  universities  should  be  moved  by 
the  same  natural  impulses,  and  should  tend  to  form  social 
groups  of  their  own  liking  with  the  ideals,  ambitions,  and  aims 
common  to  college  students. 

It  is  also  natural  that  the  more  aggressive,  the  leaders, 
the  men  and  women  of  greater  initiative  should  be  generally 
found  in  these  groups.  In  other  words,  if  they  are  not  taken 
in  to  already  existing  groups  they  naturally  collect  about 
themselves  some  other  energetic  personalities  and  form  one  of 
their  own.  This  without  question  results  in  certain  social 
prestige,  certain  social  advantages,  and  also  in  many  cases 
certain  political  advantages  in  college  life  to  the  members  of 
these  organizations. 

The  fact  that  these  organizations  are  in  the  nature  of 
college  fraternities,  Greek  letter  secret  societies,  to  my  mind 
is  wholly  unimportant.  As  every  one  knows  who  has  been 
connected  with  a  Greek  letter  fraternity,  the  secrets  of  the 
organization  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  controlling 
force.  The  life  of  the  men  in  the  house,  their  ideals  and  am- 
bitions and  morals  as  controlled  or  promoted  by  the  organiza- 
tion would  be  practically  the  same  if  the  secret  nature  of  the 
organization  were  abandoned.  If  college  fraternities  were 
barred,  other  groups  would  naturally  form,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  same  general  nature,  with  the  same  advan- 
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tages  to  the  individual  and  with  the  same  disadvantages. 
This  latter  statement  is  well  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
Princeton,  where  fraternities  have  been  barred  for  years  and 
where  exclusive  eating  clubs  have  grown  up  in  their  place. 
The  disadvantage  in  the  form  of  the  fraternity  organization 
in  that  the  chapters  are  self  perpetuating  and  exclusive  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the  broad  general  alumni 
control  possible.  While  it  is  true  that  as  yet  this  wholesome 
alumni  influence  has  not  been  largely  felt,  it  is  now  coming 
rapidly  into  action  and  promises  great  good.  My  first  claim, 
then,  would  be  that  college  fraternities  have  a  right  to  exist 
in  state  supported  institutions  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
natural,  social  organizations,  and  that  in  case  the  fraternities 
themselves  were  abolished,  similar  organizations  would  un- 
doubtedly be  formed  whose  influence  and  operations  would 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  the  same. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  fraternities  have  developed 
in  the  way  they  have  and  to  the  extent  they  have  very  largely 
through  the  neglect  of  the  state  supported  institutions  to  pro- 
vide suitable  living  accommodations  for  students,  and  that  the 
service  fraternities  have  rendered  in  this  way  entitles  them  to 
recognition  and  support.  Any  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
experience  of  finding  a  rooming  and  boarding  place  in  a 
college  community,  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  students, 
knows  that  many  students  are  not  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  comfort  possible  for  the  expenditure  made.  The 
desire  of  students  to  go  together,  to  rent  a  house,  and  to  have 
a  home  of  their  own  under  their  own  control,  and  affording 
them  more  liberty  and  more  comfort,  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one.     If  the  state  supported  institutions  had  been  able  to  pro- 
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vide  ample  and  suitable  dormitories  for  all  their  students,  if 
the  enrollment  had  been  limited  to  the  number  of  students  ac- 
commodated in  the  dormitories,  undoubtedly  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent social  development  would  have  resulted.  When 
it  becomes  possible  to  provide  ample  dormitory  facilities  for 
students,  a  change  will  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  attitude 
of  the  student  towards  fraternities.  This  is  well  illustrated 
at  Yale,  where  all  the  men  in  Yale  College,  with  the  exception 
of  the  freshmen,  are  housed  in  University  halls.  While  Yale 
maintains  a  large  number  of  fraternities,  the  attitude  of  the 
student  body  toward  these  organizations  and  their  general 
influence  in  the  college  life  is  very  different  from  that  in  most 
other  institutions.  When  we  remember  that  the  fraternities 
at  Wisconsin  have  spent  $400,000  and  at  Michigan  $500,000 
in  providing  homes  for  students  which  the  states  made  no 
effort  to  provide,  it  certainly  seems  as  though  they  have  ren- 
dered a  much  needed  service. 

The  claim  that  fraternities  are  undemocratic,  that  they 
foster  social  distinctions  that  are  not  desirable  in  a  democratic 
institution,  is  often  taken  too  seriously.  When  we  consider 
that  the  fraternities  are  a  natural  development  among  the 
students  and  have  not  been  fostered  by  any  external  force,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  men  of  social  ability,  of  initiative,  of 
ambition,  the  likable  men,  the  type  of  men  who  are  selected 
by  the  fraternities  in  the  main,  should  receive  greater  social 
recognition  than  men  of  the  opposite  type.  It  is  conceivable 
that  an  institution  through  great  effort  might  be  able  to  en- 
courage a  healthy  social  life  amOng  all  its  students,  but  when 
this  whole  department  of  student  existence  is  left  entirely  to 
the  students  themselves  to  foster,  as  has  generally  been  the 
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case,  it  seems  unwarranted  to  take  entire  exception  to  the 
machinery  which  the  students  have  erected  to  meet  this  need. 
A  few  of  the  institutions  in  the  country  are  taking-  steps  in 
one  direction  or  another  to  utiHze  and  improve  the  fraternities 
as  a  part  of  the  university  organization.  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  the  Hne  that  all  administrative  officers  should  pursue.  At 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  the  dormitory 
facilities  at  present  are  wholly  inadequate  and  on  this  account 
additional  fraternities  are  from  time  to  time  being  established 
and  are  petitioning  the  trustees  of  that  institution  for  the  right 
to  purchase  property  for  fraternity  houses.  Two  years  ago 
when  one  of  these  organizations  submitted  a  petition  for  the 
privilege  to  purchase  property  for  a  fraternity  house,  the 
trustees  granted  the  permission  with  the  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  fraternity  that  when  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  pro- 
vided sufficient  dormitory  facilities  to  accommodate  the  stu- 
dents the  fraternity  would  sell  the  property  they  had  purchased 
to  the  corporation  at  a  reasonable  appraisal  and  move  into  the 
dormitories.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  very  far  sighted 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Sheffield  School.  The  need  for 
dormitories  is  clearly  recognized  and  the  fraternities  are  re- 
quired to  secure  permission  of  the  corporation  before  they 
purchase  any  property.  In  most  state  institutions,  as  far 
as  I  am  informed,  the  alumni  of  the  fraternity  proceed  in  the 
matter  as  if  the  trustees  had  no  right  or  control  whatever. 
Undoubtedly  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  and  the 
trustees  is  just  as  great  for  the  students  living  in  fraternity 
houses  as  for  those  living  in  any  other  place,  and  the  entire 
control  of  these  houses  should  be  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  authorities  in  power  under  the  trustees. 
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At  Leland  Stanford  University  lots  on  University  ground 
are  leased  to  any  fraternity  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  building  plans  have  to  be  approved  by  the  University,  and 
the  University  will  buy  any  house  at  an  appraisal  value,  with 
a  certain  discount,  if  the  fraternity  has  to  give  up  its  house. 
The  bringing  of  liquor  into  a  house  for  any  purpose  cancels 
the  lease.  In  case  a  fraternity  desires  it,  the  University  will 
build  a  house  for  the  fraternity,  renting  it  to  them.  They 
have  on  the  University  grounds  twenty  fraternities  and  eight 
sororities.  The  women  are  required  to  maintain  a  house 
mother  satisfactory  to  the  administration  and  the  men  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.  The  University  retains  the  same  control 
over  students  in  fraternity  houses  as  it  does  over  those  in 
dormitories.  The  influence  for  good  of  a  wholesome,  motherly 
woman  in  a  fraternity  house  would  be  very  great  indeed. 

If  dormitories  were  provided  for  freshmen  and  if  the 
freshmen  were  required  to  room  in  these  buildings  where  they 
would  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  get  a  somewhat 
broader  outlook  on  college  life  than  is  possible  through  the 
door  of  a  fraternity  house,  the  way  would  gradually  develop  to 
remove  the  most  objectionable  features  of  fraternity  life. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  while  it  has  not  yet  pro- 
vided dormitories  for  freshmen,  has  taken  a  long  step  toward 
reducing  some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  fraternity  life 
by  passing  the  following  regulations : 

1.  That  the  pledging  of  high  school  students  by  the 
fraternities  be  discontinued. 

2.  That  no  freshman  be  permitted  to  lodge  or  board  in  a 
fraternity  house. 
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3.  That  no  student  be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

4.  That  no  student  be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  while  on 
probation. 

These  regulations  were  passed  after  an  extended  exam- 
ination by  a  faculty  committee  of  fraternity  life  and  problems 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  of  other 
institutions. 

If  all  departments  of  any  university  that  are  open  to 
criticism  were  abolished  how  much  would  be  left  in  operation  ? 
College  fraternities  are  and  always  will  be  open  to  criticism. 
The  problems  of  lodging  and  boarding  and  living  together  are 
hard  problems.  Fraternities  need  advisory  help  and  control 
by  University  authorities  in  matters  of  finance,  sanitation, 
house  rules,  boarding  club  management  and  in  other  matters. 
I  believe  the  fraternities  and  their  alumni  appreciate  these 
needs  and  would  welcome  the  proper  kind  of  University 
control. 

Xot  only  can  the  Universities  do  much  to  improve  the 
material  well-being  of  the  fraternities,  but  they  can  use  the 
fraternities  very  largely  and  very  advantageously  to  mold  and 
control  student  sentiment  and  to  maintain  good  standards  of 
morals  and  scholarship. 

If  the  side  shows  in  college  and  university  are  becoming 
more  important  in  student  eyes  than  the  main  tent,  it  surely 
behooves  the  University  authorities  to  go  to  the  side  shows 
and  see  that  they  are  so  run  that  their  value  to  the  student 
is  proportional  to  the  students'  interest  in  them.  After  the 
universities  recognize  the  fraternities  as  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  educational  agencies  of  no  mean  importance. 
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and  when  the  fraternities  have  developed  for  a  few  college 
generations  under  such  recognition,  their  place  in  a  state 
university  will  no  longer  be  questioned. 

The  Vice-President.  Is  there  discussion  of  the  points 
raised  in  this  paper?  There  are  problems  involved  here  that 
we  all  have  in  our  universities. 

President  Babcock.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Wisconsin  plan,  which  has  been  referred  to  with  approval  in 
the  excellent  paper  we  have  heard,  has  some  distinct  disad- 
vantages. I  should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  some  others 
who  may  have  had  that  problem.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
three-year  plan. 

The  Wisconsin  regulation  requires,  as  you  see,  that  fra- 
ternities shall  be  run  on  the  three-year  instead  of  the  four-year 
plan.  It  has  seemed  to  me — and  I  have  been  interested  in 
fraternities  for  a  good  many  years,  in  an  official  capacity  as 
well  as  individually — that  if  the  fraternity  is  a  good  thing, 
it  is  better  for  the  freshman  than  for  almost  anybody  else. 
Through  it  he  may  get  into  intimate  relationship  with  the 
sober-minded  senior,  the  man  who  has  won  his  way  in  col- 
lege. But  much  of  that  value  will  be  lost  if  he  is  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  fraternity  and  left  adrift  in  the  community  without 
any  dormitory  association  for  the  whole  of  the  freshman  year. 
It  may  be  the  best  thing  for  Wisconsin  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt, 
from  a  rather  long  and  active  experience  in  fraternity  life, 
whether  the  three-year  plan  is  the  best  one  for  any  fraternity 
or  for  any  university.  A  requirement  that  the  student  must 
be  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the  semester  would  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties,  but  it  would  not  quite  meet  the  condi- 
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tion  that  the  freshman  needs  the  influence  of  the  fraternity 
in  his  first  months. 

Another  point  which  ought  to  be  emphasized  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  growing-  cooperation  of  the  fraternity  authori- 
ties with  the  university  authorities  in  establishing  better 
standards  of  scholarship  and  student  sentiment.  I  leave  out 
the  question  of  morals,  which  is  one  of  the  usual  points  of 
attack  of  the  fraternity.  I  know  of  fraternities,  for  example, 
that  keep  one  man  in  the  field  practically  all  the  time,  going 
about  from  chapter  to  chapter  and  toning  up  the  chapter  and 
cooperating  with  the  authorities  to  improve  the  scholarship. 
It  is  not  merely  a  sentimental  matter ;  it  is  a  business  matter. 
A  fraternity  house  wants  a  man  who  will  stay  four  years,  or 
three  years  if  it  is  the  Wisconsin  plan.  It  does  not  want  some- 
one who  is  coming  in,  as  Morse  Stevens  would  say,  as  a 
"taster,"  who  drops  out  at, the  end  of  three  months.  It  wants 
a  man  who  will  stay  the  whole  four  years  to  strengthen  the 
chapter  in  its  organization,  and  to  add  impulse  and  impetus 
to  his  own  work. 

In  one  case  in  a  western  institution  a  fraternity  received 
the  assistance  of  one  of  these  judicious  officers  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  at  a  critical  time,  and  it  was  of  very  great  value 
to  that  fraternity  and  to  the  university.  Men  like  President 
Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  are  very  firm  in  their 
endorsement  of  the  value  of  the  fraternity  as  a  part  of  uni- 
versity administration.  They  are  welcoming  additional  chap- 
ters, and  cooperating  with  them  in  fine  fashion.  That  is  only 
one  instance  of  the  process  that  is  going  on  in  various  quarters. 

In  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  reader  of  the 
paper  probably  knows,   fraternities  have  been   wiped   out   of 
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existence  by  a  state  statute ;  but  the  matter  is  to  be  contested 
in  the  courts  as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  students  who  are  in 
the  university  have  not  the  right  to  form  fraternities,  and  to 
build,  if  not  on  the  campus,  at  least  off  the  campus,  such 
houses  as  they  may  choose.  Recently  there  was  an  official 
visit  of  a  group  of  attorneys,  representing-  the  different  fra- 
ternities concerned,  to  the  University  of  Mississippi  prepara- 
tory to  testing  as  a  legal  matter  whether  even  in  the  state 
institutions,  students  have  not  the  right,  the  constitutional  right 
if  you  please,  to  form  such  organizations  as  shall  promote  their 
welfare  and  are  not  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  present  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  paper;  but  Dr.  Babcock's  remarks  sug- 
gest to  me  that  in  looking  into  this  matter  some  time  ago 
my  attention  was  called  by  one  of  the  fraternities  at  my  in- 
stitution to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  decision  of  this 
point  by  one  of  the  courts  (the  Supreme  Court,  I  think)  of 
one  of  the  middle  western  states.  It  held  that  in  a  private  in- 
stitution, as  I  recall,  the  trustees  could  impose  any  regulation 
they  chose,  but  that  in  a  state  institution  (the  very  point  raised 
by  Dr.  Babcock)  the  faculty  had  no  right  to  deprive  any  stu- 
dent of  the  right  of  joining  an  organization  of  any  kind,  as  to 
do  so  would  be  an  encroachment  on  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
But  they  ruled  that  they  could,  in  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
institution,  prohibit  and  prevent  him  from  attending  any  meet- 
ings or  taking  part  in  anything  of  the  sort  as  long  as  he  was 
attending  the  institution. 

President  Babcock.  That  was  a  place  for  the  recall  of 
judges. 
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The  Secretary.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
President  Van  Hise  as  to  the  status  of  the  fraternity  situation 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  President  Hughes'  paper 
that  matter  was  referred  to ;  and  in  connection  with  fraternity 
organizations  with  which  occasionally  I  have  somewhat  to  do, 
it  is  frequently  reported  that  the  fraternities  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  in  a  rather  precarious  situation ;  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  legislative  action  against  them.  The  same  state- 
ment comes  occasionally  to  fraternity  conventions  about  the 
attitude  of  Kansas. 

If  it  is  not  improper,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  head- 
quarters the  attitude  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  this 
subject. 

President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad 
very  briefly  to  state  the  situation. 

So  far  as  the  university  authorities  are  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  movement  against  the  fraternities  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  1909  there  was  a  resolution  passed  the  legis- 
lature directing  the  regents  of  the  university  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  report  concerning  the  fraternities  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  directing  them  also  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
living  quarters  of  students. 

A  very  careful  investigation  was  made  by  the  faculty  and 
regents  in  compliance  with  the  resolution,  the  results  of  which 
are  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Legislature  of  1911.  That 
report  was  satisfactory  to  the  Legislature,  and  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken ;  nor  is  it  expected  any  further  action  will  be 
taken.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  enabled  us  at  the  University  to  get  the  fraternities 
to  do  certain  things  which  they  had  been  reluctant  to  do ;  and 
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thus  the  resolution  has  been  helpful  to  us  in  making  the  fra- 
ternities, to  an  increasing-  extent,  really  useful  organizations. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  fraternities  are 
far  more  beneficial  than  they  are  harmful.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  an  institution  which  lacks  halls  of  residence  for  the 
men.  To  my  mind,  halls  of  residence  for  men  and  women, 
and  especially  halls  of  residence  for  the  first  two  years,  which 
are  under  university  control,  constitute  altogether  the  best 
method  of  housing  the  student  body.  But  when  dormitories 
are  not  available,  the  next  best  solution  which  has  been  reached 
in  this  country  is  the  fraternity  halls  of  residence. 

The  Vice-President.     Is  there  anything  else  to  be  said? 

President  Ayres.  I  will  say,  for  the  information  of 
anyone  that  is  interested,  that  I  think  a  resume  of  the  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  (that  is,  of  the  action  of  the  courts  in 
two  or  three  cases  bearing  on  this  subject)  is  given  as  an  ap- 
pendix in  the  book  of  Baird  on  American  Fraternities — a 
book  that  the  fraternities  all  seem  to  know  about. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I  ask  a 
question  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  in  which  I  am  intensely 
interested,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  to  reach 
after  the  results  that  we  have  from  residence  in  Oxford — that 
is,  the  intercourse  of  intimate  community  life. 

One  thing  that  I  did  not  understand  at  all  was  the  sug- 
gested attempt,  from  the  first  of  those  negative  rules  in  Wis- 
consin, to  pre-empt  students  coming  from  high  schools.  Is 
that  what  I  understand  by  it  ? 

The  reason  I  ask  is  that  it  seems  to  me  a  very  dangerous 
thing  for  anybody  to  set  school  boys  to  work  settling  who 
are  the  people  that  they  are  going  to  be  associated  with  when 
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they  come  up  into  the  university ;  and  it  would  strike  me  as 
rather  a  dangerous  side  of  any  fraternity  system.  I  wish  to 
find  out  whether  that  is  a  common  thing  or  not,  or  if  it  is 
a  recognized  part  of  the  fraternity  system. 

President  Van  Hise.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  a  very 
unfortunate  part  of  the  fraternity  system  that  in  practically 
all  of  the  western  institutions — I  am  not  sure  in  regard  to 
those  in  the  east — the  men  and  women  have  been  bound  by 
so-called  pledges  to  this  or  that  fraternity  before  coming 
to  college  at  all.  That  is  a  very  pernicious  system,  in  that 
it  involves  selection  on  a  purely  artificial  basis,  and  without 
any  reference  to  any  record  made  in  the  institution  itself. 
In  consequence,  the  decision  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  whether 
a  man  is  supposed  to  be  of  good  family,  and  very  frequently 
that  supposition  is  based  upon  the  simple  fact  of  whether  or 
not  the  family  has  money ;  and  the  result  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory. 

One  of  the  reforms  which  has  resulted  in  Wisconsin  from 
the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  is  that  neither  men  nor 
women  are  allowed  to  join  fraternities  during  their  freshman 
year;  consequently  the  selections  are  made  now  upon  the  . 
basis,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  record  made  within  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  Vice-President.  I  might  suggest,  in  response  to 
a  question  by  Dr.  Parkin  that  perhaps  some  of  the  points  of 
policy  he  has  in  mind  will  come  out  in  the  next  paper  that  we 
will  call  for,  by  President  \'an  Hise — that  is,  "The  Participa- 
tion of  Students  in  University  Government." 
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BY 

Charles  Richard  Van  Hise 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  so  extremely  busy  this  autumn 
in  connection  with  some  railroad  arbitration  work  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  prepare  a  careful  paper  upon  the  subject 
assigned  to  me.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  my  statements 
to  the  practices  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  same 
time  begging  your  pardon  for  so  doing. 

That  student  self-government  in  a  university  is  desirable 
at  least  so  far  as  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtainable  than 
by  faculty  government  will  be  doubtless  agreed  to  by  all. 
Starting  with  this  premise,  I  shall  outline  what  has  been  done 
at  Wisconsin  during  the  past  eight  years  in  the  development 
of  self-government. 

When  I  assumed  the  office  of  President  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  ten  years  ago,  I  felt  myself  very  greatly  at  a 
disadvantage  in  dealing  with  the  students  in  that  there  was 
no  regular  channel  of  communication  between  the  students 
and  the  faculty.  Upon  the  one  side  the  faculty  were  devot- 
ing themselves  mainly  to  instructional  and  investigative  work, 
of  course  having  personal  relations  with  the  students  in  their 
own  classes.  On  the  other  side  there  was  the  student  body, 
with  their  general  interests.  The  two  bodies  were  apart ;  often 
they  misunderstood  each  other.  Many  members  of  the 
faculty  had  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  regarding  the  right- 
mindedness  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole;  and  the  student 
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body  unquestionably   had   very   i^rave   doubts   reg^ardingf  the 
fairness  of  the  faculty. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  situa- 
tion. Therefore,  as  a  first  step,  I  asked  that  each  student 
organization  among  the  men  within  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin designate  one  member  with  whom  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity could  confer.  These  men  thus  designated  were  called 
together  as  a  Committee.  This  committee  was  made  up 
purely  upon  the  Senatorial  principle.  Each  fraternity,  each 
literary  society,  each  class,  each  important  organization  of 
every  kind  in  the  institution,  had  one  representative.  At  the 
time  there  were  about  fifty.  We  called  this  body  the  "Student 
Conference  Committee."  We  had  no  idea  of  claiming  for  it 
any  authority  whatsoever  with  reference  to  any  matter. 

From  time  to  time  I  called  the  Conference  together  and 
asked  the  men  to  submit  such  matters  as  they  desired  us  to 
consider.     I  presented  and  explained  to  them  the  faculty  point 
of  view  wMth  respect  to  various  matters  in  which  the  students 
were  interested,  the  reasons  which  led  the  faculty  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  in  regard  to  athletics,  etc.,  so  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  man   in   each  organization   w^ho  understood 
why  the  faculty  took  various  actions,  some  of  them  very  ir- 
rational from  the  student  point  of  view.     Each  man  was  sup- 
posed to  convey  that  information  to  the  other  members  of  the 
organization  he  represented.     The  Conference  also  served  as 
a  channel  through  which  the  students  could  send  to  the  faculty 
their  points  of  view  and  present  their  requests.     The  Com- 
mittee was  thus  merely  a  channel  of  mutual  information. 

But  the  autumn  following  the  year  the  Conference  was 
formed,  there  came  up  the  question  of  controlling  the  class 
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rush.  There  was  no  one  who  was  responsible  for  its  control. 
I  asked  the  Conference  men  if  they  would  not  assume  charge 
of  the  class  rush  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  serious  in- 
juries. I  asked  that  the  rush  be  definitely  organized  and 
properly  policed  by  the  upper  classmen.  The  Conference  com- 
plied with  this  request  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  we 
have  had  no  trouble  with  the  class  rushes,  and  no  unpleasant 
notoriety  in  regard  to  them. 

I  may  say  that  early  in  its  history^  the  Conference  had  a 
very  healthy  suspicion  of  the  president.  The  men  would 
come  together ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  "sit  mum,"  listening  to 
what  I  had  to  say,  but  adopting  such  suggestions  as  met 
their  approval.  The  suspicion  which  they  had  concerning  the 
faculty  they  certainly  held  in  regard  to  the  president.  Some 
of  the  men  thought  the  Conference  was  a  scheme  devised  to 
impose  the  will  of  the  president  and  faculty  upon  the  stu- 
dents. It  was  a  long  time  before  that  viewpoint  fully  disap- 
peared. But  from  the  Conference  various  requests  went  to 
the  faculty,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  students  that  body  gave 
them  serious  consideration,  and  usually  granted  the  changes 
desired.  Thus  the  students  began  to  see  that  there  was  some 
advantage  in  conference  for  them. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell;  but  since  there  was  no 
other  organization  than  the  Conference  within  the  university 
which  could  represent  the  entire  men  of  the  university,  that 
body  gradually,  like  a  legislative  assembly  which  had  been 
drawn  together,  we  will  say,  in  a  country  ruled  over  by  a  czar, 
beean  to  take  on  this  and  that  and  the  other  power,  until 
about  three  years  ago  the  Conference  declared  themselves  to 
be  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  men,  having  full  authority  to 
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legislate  upon  matters  which  concerned  the  men  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

This  was  a  pure  case  of  growth  of  representative  govern- 
ment. With  that  growth  there  went  on  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Conference.  As  soon  as  the  Conference  began 
to  have  powers  there  was  criticism  of  its  composition — each 
of  the  fraternities,  for  instance,  having  a  representative. 
The  Senatorial  representatives  w-ere  first  reduced  in  numbers 
and  later  eliminated  altogether.  At  the  present  time,  the  en- 
tire Conference  is  elected  by  the  colleges  and  classes  in  proper 
proportion.  I  may  say  that  the  Conference  has  thus  become 
a  house  of  commons  for  the  men  of  the  university. 

As  the  Conference  began  to  have  power  and  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  responsibility,  I  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
any  guidance  of  its  work.  While  I  am  still  nominally  chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  a  president  pro  tempore  is  elected  each 
year,  who  is  the  usual  presiding  officer.  Last  year  I  did  not 
attend  more  than  two  or  three  meetings  of  the  Conference. 
My  gradual  withdrawal  was  due  to  my  desire  to  place  full 
responsibilty  for  self-government  upon  the  students. 

The  Conference  has  taken  charge  of  all  of  the  affairs 
concerning  the  men  of  the  university  which  are  not  under  the 
control  of  special  organizations,  illustrated  by  the  athletic  as- 
sociation, the  student  union,  etc.  The  class  of  matters  handled 
by  the  Conference  are  illustrated  by  the  following.  In  class 
elections,  a  strict  Australian  balloting  system  has  been  in- 
troduced under  which  an  official  ballot  is  prescribed  containing 
the  names  of  all  candidates.  A  student  may  become  a  candi- 
date for  an  office  only  in  a  certain  way,  and  he  cannot  spend 
money  directly  in  his  own   behalf ;  he  merely  pays  his  pro- 
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portion  of  the  cost  of  printing-  the  ballot.  The  Conference 
say  it  is  unfair  to  have  one  man  who  happens  to  have  a  little 
surplus  money  spend  fifteen  or  twenty-five  dollars  getting- 
elected  president  of  a  class,  when  some  other  man  can  afford 
to  spend  only  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Similarly  the  Conference  has  taken  charge  of  regula- 
tions to  control  hazing.  The  rules  adopted  restricted  hazing, 
but  allowed  some  latitude.  This  step  was  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  faculty  rules  absolutely  prohibiting  hazing,  with 
failure  in  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations.  Later  the 
Conference  prohibited  hazing  altogether,  and  that  under  a 
very  strict  definition.  Hazing  is  defined  to  cover  everything 
which  involves  either  physical  interference  or  an  indignity 
upon  a  freshman. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Conference  there  has  been 
created  the  judicial  arm,  the  student  court.  This  court  is 
composed  of  six  seniors  and  three  juniors,  the  juniors  being 
elected  for  two  years  and  the  seniors  for  one  year.  The  court 
has  regular  rules  of  procedure :  They  have  an  advocate  who 
takes  charge  of  each  side  of  the  case ;  records  are  taken  by  a 
stenographer.  Complaints  must  come  from  definite  sources. 
The  court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of  discipline  within 
the  university  which  do  not  concern  dishonesty  in  university 
work.  I  may  say  that  the  students  fear  the  student  court 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  ever  feared  the  faculty.  The 
students  can  find  the  facts  in  a  case  whereas  often  the  faculty 
could  not  do  so.  The  faculty  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ordinary  discipline,  except  this :  The  state  statutes 
make  the  faculty  responsible  for  the  discipline  within  the  uni- 
versity, and  consequently  an  action  of  the  student  court  goes 
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to  the  faculty  discipline  committee  as  a  recommendation.  But 
the  faculty  discipline  committee  is  bound  to  send  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  court  to  the  faculty  without  change ;  or  if 
not  satisfied  so  to  do,  may  remand  the  case  for  a  rehearing"; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  discipline  committee  is  bound  to 
transmit  to  the  faculty  the  recommendations  made  after  the 
second  hearing^.  In  no  case  has  the  faculty  failed  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  student  court. 

For  the  women,  a  similar  growth  in  self-government  has 
taken  place  as  for  the  men.  There  were  self-government  as- 
sociations in  women's  colleges  in  many  instances  before  there 
were  self-government  associations  in  the  state  universities. 
Our  self-government  association  was  patterned  after  the  self- 
government  association  of  one  of  the  women's  colleges  of  the 
east.  But  starting  out  as  ^  feeble  organization,  having  sub- 
stantially no  authority,  it  has  come  to  take  the  same  place  with 
reference  to  women  that  the  student  conference  has  with  re- 
gard to  the  men.  There  is  a  women's  judiciary  committee 
which  has  substantially  the  same  powers  and  duties  for  the 
women  that  the  student  court  has  for  the  men.  Thus  the 
government  of  the  women  and  the  government  of  the  men 
is  each  by  its  own  class. 

The  only  line  of  discipline  for  which  the  students  are 
not  responsible  is  that  which  concerns  dishonesty  in  university 
work.  This  the  faculty  are  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  stu- 
dents at  any  time  they  ask  it.  The  student  Conference  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  taking-  charge  of  this  line  of  discipline  but 
the  plan  was  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  students,  and 
thev  declined  to  assume  the  responsibility.     Therefore  disci- 
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pline  for  dishonesty  in  university  work  still  remains  with  the 
faculty. 

In  regard  to  the  general  results  of  student  self-govern- 
ment, it  appears  to  me  that  of  the  various  things  which  we 
have  achieved  in  the  wa}^  of  the  development  of  power  and 
character  in  the  student  body  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  past  ten  years  there  is  one  thing  that  has  been  more 
important.  The  men  and  women  when  they  come  up  to  the 
university  from  the  high  school  are,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
"between  hay  and  grass."  The  high  school  ideals  are  very 
largely  those  of  boys  and  girls.  The  ideals  of  a  university 
should  be  those  of  men  and  women.  Nearly  all  of  the  stu- 
dents before  they  graduate,  have  reached  legal  majority — 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  more.  Certainly  at  graduation 
they  should  be  able  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizens  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world.  If  the  students  can  control  their 
own  afifairs  within  the  university  with  moderation  and  wisdom, 
if  they  can  show  power  of  self-restraint  and  secure  the  rule 
of  reason,  if  they  can  develop  a  representative  assembly  and 
courts  which  shall  gain  the  respect  and  win  the  support  of  the 
student  body,  these  are  evidences  of  efficient  training  and  disci- 
pline. 

We  all  know  that  when  there  is  trouble  in  an  institution  it 
is  almost  always  caused  by  the  irresponsible  few,  just  as  it  is 
in  society ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  are 
right-minded.  The  essential  thing,  therefore,  is  to  create 
some  machinery  so  that  the  right-minded  majority  may  impose 
its  will  upon  the  student  body  and  hold  subordinate  the  will 
of  the  irresponsible  minority.     That,  I  believe,  has  been  ac- 
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complished  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  student  self- 
government. 

One  of  the  incidental  effects  of  self-government  has  been 
the  improvement  of  the  relations  of  the  students  and  the 
faculty ;  these  have  been  immeasurably  bettered  as  a  result  of 
the  change.  The  faculty  appreciate  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  students  are  in  favor  of  the  right  thing;  and  the  stu- 
dents in  their  turn,  having  a  regularly  constituted  legislature 
so  that  they  can  express  their  views  and  have  them  considered 
by  the  faculty,  do  not  feel  that  they  are  treated  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  petitions, 
the  requests,  the  definite  programs  of  which  have  gone  from 
tlie  conference  to  the  faculty,  have  been  acceded  to  by  that 
body.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  a  student  court,  initiated  by 
the  conference,  was  sent  to  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty  granted 
such  court  upon  practically  the  terms  asked  by  the  students. 

President  Hutchins.  Are  you  troubled  with  politics 
getting  into  the  elections  of  the  Court? 

President  Van  Hise.  Why,  no.  The  several  different 
steps  in  the  elections  are  carefully  safeguarded.  All  the  steps 
are  public.  If  a  man  were  selected  for  the  court  who  was 
not  a  student  of  the  highest  character  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  qualification,  there  would  be  a  criticism  of  the  most  drastic 
kind  in  the  student  papers  and  from  other  sources. 

President  Hutchins.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experi- 
ence of  that  kind? 

President  \'an  Hise.  In  short,  as  President  Wheeler 
said  in  his  first  lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  authority  in  America  is  public  opinion  ;  it  is 
precisely  the  same  way  in  a  student  body,  and  is  even  more 
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true,  probably,  of  the  student  body  than  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

What  was  your  question  ? 

President  Hutchins.  I  meant  to  ask  if  you  had  had 
any  experiences  of  that  kind  ? 

President  Van  Hise.     In  the  way  of  criticism  ? 

President  Hutchins.    Yes. 

President  Van  Hise.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
only  a  single  case.  This  was  retjarding-  a  decision;  but  the 
decision  was  maintained  by  the  court  and  upheld  by  the  faculty, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  But  in  consequence  of  that  case 
there  were  certain  amendments  made  to  the  orginal  charter 
of  the  court. 

President  Hutchins.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  this 
subject,  so  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  asking  questions. 

President  Venable.  Dr.  Van  Hise,  is  there  any  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court? 

President  Van  Hise.  No  ;  except  to  the  faculty.  Under 
our  statutes,  the  faculty  is  held  responsible  for  student  disci- 
pline, so  a  student  may  appeal  to  the  faculty. 

President  Venable.     There  is  an  appeal  to  the  faculty  ? 

President  Van  Hise.  A  student  may  appeal  to  the 
faculty,  but  he  seldom  does  so,  because  he  knows  there  is 
little  chance  of  modification  of  a  decision.  Of  course  if  an 
injustice  were  done  I  suppose  the  faculty  would  remedy  it, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  a  clear  case  of  injustice  before  the 
faculty  would   retry  a  case.     It  never  has  happened. 

President  Hutchins.  If  I  may  ask  one  more  question, 
how  is  the  procedure  of  your  court  determined  and  carried 
on? 
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President  \'ax  TTisk.  There  is  a  reo:ular  method  of 
procedure. 

President  IIutchins.  That  is  determined  by  the  stu- 
dents, is  it? 

President  Van  Hise.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  student 
conference. 

President  Hutchins.  Does  the  student  on  trial  have  an 
advocate  ? 

President  \\\n  Hise.  He  may  have  an  advocate,  or  he 
may  present  his  case  himself. 

President  Hutchins.     How  is  it  usually  done? 

President  \'an  Hise.  In  some  cases  in  one  way,  and 
in  some  cases  in  the  other.  If  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion think  it  worth  while,  to  have  printed  as  appendices  to  the 
proceedings,  the  documents,  describing-  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  student  conference,  and  the  student  court,  this  may  be 
done. 

President  Hutchins.     I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

President  Van  Hise.  These  documents  will  be  attached 
as  appendices  to  my  statement. 

President  Hutchins.  Will  you  tell  me  how  long  this 
court  has  been  in  operation? 

President  Van  Hise.     This  is  the  third  year. 

President  Hutchins.  Your  conference  has  been  in 
operation  how  long? 

President  Van  Hise.  Eight  years,  but  they  have  not 
had  legislative  authority  for  more  than  about  half  that  time. 
Its  authority  at  first  was  confined  to  recommendations  but  the 
recommendations  were  usually  accepted  by  the  organizations 
to  whom  they  were  made. 
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Chancellor  Kincannon.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  why 
\our  students  did  not  desire  to  take  control  of  the  matter 
of  cheating  in  examinations?     What  reason  did  they  assign? 

President  Van  Hise.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  it  was  submitted  to  a  referendum,  and  the 
motives  that  influence  one  man  are  different  from  those  that 
influence  another. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  ]\Iy  reason  for  asking  you  the 
question  is,  Doctor,  that  in  Mississippi,  down  at  our  institu- 
tion, they  have  control  of  that  matter. 

President  Van  Hise.  Yes,  there,  you  have  the 
example  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  men  who  went 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  when  the  system  was  started 
came  from  families  among  whom  it  was  taught  that  to  cheat 
or  lie  was  a  dishonorable  thing  from  the  time  they  were 
children.  That  institution  has  been  able  to  maintain  standards 
in  tlie  way  of  cheating  in  examinations  which  unfortunately 
have  not  been  reached  in  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  example  of  the  University  of  V^irginia  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  southern  institutions  which  started  in  a  some- 
what similar  way,  and  as  they  have  taken  in  a  wider  clientele 
they  have  absorbed  it.  But  in  the  state  universities  of  the 
north  our  students  come  from  families  of  all  sorts  including 
those  of  humblest  origins,  the  great  majority  of  them  with 
right  impulses  but  some  with  no  definite  ideals  in  that  matter. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  try  to  teach  the  students  from 
the  public  high  schools  who  come  to  us  as  freshmen  is  how 
serious  a  matter  cheating  is  from  the  university  point  of 
view ;  to  explain  that  offenses  of  that  kind  will  be  punished 
severely.     We  soon  develop  a  sentiment,  as  a  result  of  which 
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we  have  very  little  cheating  in  examinations  in  the  hi.si^her 
classes,  but  unhapi)ily  we  have  too  much  of  it  in  the  first  two 
years  and  especially  in  the  first  year. 

One  reason  why  some  of  the  students  have  been  willing- 
to  take  up  the  question  of  dishonesty  in  university  work  is  be- 
cause of  the  two  sexes.  Co-education  presents  a  problem  in 
the  matter  for  northern  universities  w^hich  does  not  arise  in  the 
University  of  \'irginia,  or  other  institutions  in  wliich  there  are 
men  only. 

Chaxcellor  Kixcaxxox.  Have  you  found  that  your 
students  are  disposed  to  condone  that  offense  ? 

Presidext  \'ax  Hise.  Some  are.  but  the  great  majority 
are  not. 

Presidext  \'EXAr.i.E.  Dr.  \'an  Hise,  if  I  may  say  a  word. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  the  difference  be- 
tween  boys  from  dififerent  sections.  That  is  not  my  experi- 
ence. We  have  the  same  trouble  with  the  entering  class  to 
some  extent,  because  in  many  of  the  high  schools  there  is  dis- 
honesty in  examinations.  In  some  of  the  colleges  in  X^orth 
Carolina  there  is  also  no  honor  system.  The  old  watching 
system  is  still  practiced  in  these. 

I  was  very  much  interested  by  a  case  that  occurred  in  the 
I'niversity  of  X'orth  Carolina  some  years  ago.  A  young  fel- 
low came  to  us  from  New  York  City,  and  was  required  to 
stand  the  entrance  examinations,  which  he  passed  rather  bril- 
liantly. About  two  or  three  months  afterward  he  came  to 
one  of  the  professors  and  said  frankly  to  him  :  'T  thought  it 
was  the  same  old  way  that  we  had  up  there,  in  which  you 
had  to  get  ahead  of  the  professor,  and  I  got  ahead  of  you. 
I  just  cheated  on  those  examinations."     He  went  on  to  say: 
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"I  have  found,  since  my  stay  here  of  a  month  or  two,  that 
that  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  here.  I  think  you  are 
rii^ht  here,  and  I  want  to  take  my  medicine  for  whatever  I 
(Hd."  The  professor  came  to  me,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not 
going-  to  punish  that  boy,  and  directed  him  to  give  him  an- 
other set  of  examinations.  He  passed  these  and  remained 
with  us,  and  is  as  high  a  type  of  fellow  as  I  know. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  difference  in  boys ;  it  is  a  dif- 
ference of  the  system.  We  have  some  trouble  in  instilling 
the  ideals  of  the  honor  system  into  the  first  year  class,  amal- 
gamating them,  and  getting  them  to  understand  the  situation. 
There  are  not  many,  generally  only  one  or  two,  cases  of  cheat- 
ing in  the  first-year  class.  Dishonesty  on  examination  was  the 
first  thing  that  our  student  government  system  took  hold  of. 
It  had  been  a  principle  in  the  University  for  forty  or  fifty 
years ;  1mt  when  the  students  regularly  formulated  and  sys- 
tematized their  government  they  took  up  that  matter,  and  then 
gradually  extended  it  to  matters  of  drunkenness  and  hazing 
and  other  things,  and  it  is  fairly  complete  now.  But  we  had 
a  little  jar  on  the  question  of  appeal,  and  there  was  only  one 
case  of  appeal  that  was  ever  decided  against  them,  in  which 
they  were  reversed.  The  appeal  was  to  the  faculty ;  and  to 
help  them  in  the  matter  and  make  them  still  feel  that  they  did 
govern,  we  granted  them  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty.  Each  year  they  choose  the  advisory 
committee,  and  the  appeal  goes  to  that  advisory  committee, 
which  is  chosen  by  them ;  so  that  they  feel  that  their  govern- 
ment is  continuous  in  that  way. 

President  Van  Hisr.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
clientele  is  so  different  in  the  south  from  what  it  is  in  the 
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nortli.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  University  of  Vir- 
i^inia  led  in  the  honor  system ;  that  that  system  became  estab- 
hshed  in  various  southern  universities;  and  therefore  there  is 
a  background  upon  which  to  absorb  the  new  material.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  to  make  the  honor  system  a  success  in  an 
institution  in  which  such  traditions  do  not  exist. 

President   Venable.     I   can   understand   that   difficulty. 

President  Swain.  Mr.  President,  the  conditions  are  so 
different  in  a  small  college  from  those  in  a  large  university 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  considerable  time  here  this 
morning  to  discuss  this  question  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  that  I  would  like  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  talk  of  President  Van  Hise  because  the  experience  they 
have  had  at  Wisconsin  is  almost  exactly  the  same  experience 
through  which  we  have  gone  at  Swarthmore  in  the  last  ten 
years.  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  difference,  and  I  think 
that  is  due  to  our  local  conditions.  But  I  believe  the  experi- 
ence which  he  has  had  at  Wisconsin  is  practically  the  experi- 
ence that  all  of  you  would  have  in  the  state  universities  if 
you  undertook  it. 

The  points  of  difference  are  these :  I  found  at  Swarth- 
more that  the  women  had  a  student  government  association 
with  well  defined  regulations.  They  carried  out  these  regu- 
lations in  such  detail  that  the  young  men  were  not  favorably 
impressed  with  student  government,  so  that  prejudice  had 
to  be  overcome.  I  simply  called  the  boys  together  and  said : 
**Xow,  we  are  not  going  to  have  anything  that  you  do  not 
want.  Let  us  develop  our  own  plan."  I  met  with  them 
once  a  week  and  we  discussed  all  sorts  of  student  questions. 
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Finally  we  found  that  we  could  legislate  in  that  way,  as  the 
entire  body  of  young  men  students  is  not  very  large.  Of 
course  this  would  not  be  feasible  in  a  larger  institution.  Soon 
they  were  willing,  however,  to  refer  their  problems  to  the 
senior  class,  and  after  one  year's  experience  with  this  plan 
they  began  to  say :  "Why  this  is  too  unwieldly ;  we  had  better 
have  a  smaller  body."  Then  it  was  decided  that  the  juniors 
and  seniors  should  elect  from  their  number  a  committee  of 
five;  three  seniors  and  two  juniors.  This  committee  did  not 
have  any  power,  but  they  represented  student  sentiment. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  a  constitutional  government,  for 
they  now  have  a  constitution  and  a  student  committee  which 
is  given  large  power.  So  far  the  faculty  has  never  declined 
to  accept  a  recommendation  made  by  this  committee.  For  ex- 
ample, the  students  themselves  cannot  send  anyone  away  from 
the  institution,  but  the  faculty  committee  has  never  failed  to 
endorse  a  recommendation  to  that  effect. 

During  the  past  year  the  students  have  established  the 
honor  system  in  examinations.  Through  tradition  or  in  some 
other  way,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  southern  stu- 
dents and  the  northern  students,  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
honor  system.  I  have  found  in  the  three  institutions  where 
I  have  worked,  that  the  idea  that  a  student  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  tell  on  another  student,  was  the  thing 
that  prevented  them  from  establishing  the  honor  system.  I 
cannot  say  how,  but  in  some  way  through  their  system  of 
self-erovernment,  the  students  at  Swarthmore  have  come  to 
see  that  if  they  are  going  to  do  the  honest  thing,  they  must 
be  able  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  fellows.  Having  reached 
this  conclusion,  the  honor  system  came  without  any  difficulty, 
and  they  execute  the  regulations  of  that  system  as  they  do 
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all  their  other  regulations,  and  with  more  ri^or  than  the 
faculty  committee  would  ever  dare  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  ^ive  you  one  incident  that  seems  to  me 
an  illustration  in  point.  At  Swarthmore  the  students  have 
a  regulation  in  regard  to  smoking  on  the  campus.  Ahout 
two  weeks  after  the  rule  was  established,  at  the  end  of  the 
football  season,  the  football  captain  came  out  from  Phila- 
delphia on  the  train  and  got  out  of  a  smoking-car  where  he 
had  been  smoking.  His  cigar  was  not  burned  out  and  he  took 
a  few  jniffs  as  he  went  up  the  walk  on  the  campus,  and  then 
threw  it  away.  The  students  said:  "We  have  just  passed  a 
regulation  forbidding  smoking  on  the  campus,  and  here  the 
football  captain,  a  representative  man  in  college,  while  per- 
haps not  intending  to  do  so,  has  violated  our  regulation.  We 
will  give  him  two  weeks."  They  called  him  up,  and  the  boy 
admitted  the  fact,  and  they  sent  him  away  for  two  weeks. 
The  student  body  said  "That  is  right,"  and  the  boy  himself 
said  "That  is  right." 

In  the  first  place,  the  faculty  committee  never  would 
have  known  about  a  thing  like  that.  In  the  next  place,  they 
would  wish  they  had  not  known  about  it  if  they  had.  So  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  President  \'an  Ilise  that  the  moral  influ- 
ence— the  growth  in  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  in  character 
through  student  self-government,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
influences  you  can  have  in  an  institution.  In  the  second 
place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  training  more  valuable  to 
a  student  than  that  received  by  the  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent government  association.  W^hen  he  graduates,  he  is  a 
man  that  the  college  can  aflford  to  recommend  for  any  sort  of 
a  position,  because  he  has  shown  his  ability  to  deal  with  dif- 
ficult conditions. 
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APPENDIX 

Documents  Giving  Forms  of  Self-Government 

of  the 

Student  Conference 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


CONSTITUTION 

We,  the  Student  Conference  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, deriving  our  power  from  the  faculty  either  expressly  or 
impliedly,  and  from  the  consent  of  the  male  students  as  evi- 
denced by  their  continued  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
actions  taken  by  this  and  past  conferences,  do  hereby  declare 
this  the  only  student  body  having"  upon  all  matters  of  self- 
government  of  male  students  power  of  legislation. 

BY-LAWS 
Ajrticle  I    Officers 
Section  i     The  officers  of  the  Student  Conference  shall  be  a 
president,   president  pro-tem,   secretary  and   such 
other  officers  as  the  Conference  shall  designate. 
Section  2     The  president  of  the  University  shall  act  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  and  shall  have  power  to 
call  special  meetings. 
Section  3     The  president  pro-tem  shall  preside  at  meetings  in 

the  absence  of  the  president. 
Section  4  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  take  minutes 
of  all  meetings  and  prepare  a  copy  of  same  for 
publication  in  the  Daily  Cardinal.  It  shall  be 
the  further  duty  of  the  secretary  to  call  regular 
meetings  of  the  Conference  and  special  meetings 
upon  the  written  petition  of  five  members,  or  upon 
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the  order  of  this  body,  or  its  president.  He  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  of- 
fice as  may  be  required  of  him  by  this  body. 

Article  II     AIembersiiip 

Section  i     Membership  on  the  Student  Conference  shall  be 
as  follows : 

a.  The  president  of  the  University. 

b.  Students   elected  by   the   following-  organiza- 
tions or  classes : 

College  of  Letters  and  Science: 

Seniors,  nine;  Juniors,  six;  Sophomores, 
three  ;  total i8 

College  of  Engineering:' 

Seniors,  six ;  Juniors,  four ;  Sophomores, 

two;  total   12 

College  of  Agriculture: 
Seniors,  three;  Juniors,  two;  Sophomores, 
three;  (Soph,  include  seniors  of  two-year 
course)  ;  total 8 

Commerce  School : 

Seniors,  two;  Juniors,  one;  Sophomores, 

one  ;  total 4 

Medical  School : 

Seniors,  one  ;  Juniors,  one ;  total 2 

Law  School : 

Seniors,  two;  Juniors,  one;  Sophomores, 

one ;  total 4 

Graduate  School : 

Two  representatives ;  total    2 

Freshman ;    President   of    the    Freshman 
class    I 

Grand   Total    5^ 
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Article  III     Meetings 

Section  i  A  majority  of  the  membership  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Section  2  The  Conference  shall  meet  regularly  the  second 
Thursday  of  each  month  at  4:30  p.  m.  in  the 
president's  office  unless  otherwise  directed. 

Section  3  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  as  provided  for  in 
Art.   I  Sec.  4  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  4  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  upon  any  ques- 
tion when  called  for  by  one-fifth  of  those  present. 

Section  5  The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows :  Roll 
Call,  Reading  of  Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting, 
Reports  of  Committees,  Unfinished  Business,  New 
and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Section  6     All  meetings  shall  be  open  to  students. 

Article  IV    Committees 

Section  i  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  five 
members  elected  by  ballot  at  the  same  time  offi- 
cers are  elected  and  for  the  same  term,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  all  committees  ordered 
by  the  Conference,  unless  the  Conference  itself 
makes  such  appointments. 

Section  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  chairman  to  make  a 
report  at  every  regular  meeting. 

Article  V     Miscellaneous 

Section  i  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  this  body 
except  when  in  conflict  with  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Conference. 
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Article  VI  Amendments 

Section  i  These  By-Laws  may  be  suspended  temporarily  at 
any  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  or  amended  or 
annulled  by  two-thirds  vote  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing ;  provided  in  either  case  they  constitute  a 
quorum. 

CHARTER  FOR  THE  STUDENT  COURT 
As  Amended    and  Approved  by  the   Faculty 

I.  The  Student  Court  shall  consist  of  nine  members, 
(men)  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  three  being 
elected  each  year  as  sophomores  to  hold  office  for  two  years, 
and  three  being  elected  as  juniors  to  hold  office  for  one  year. 
Nominations  for  membership  in  the  Student  Court  shall  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Student  Conference 
Committee  from  the  male  students  of  the  sophomore  and 
junior  classes,  two  men  to  be  nominated  for  each  one  to  be 
elected.  At  least  one  week  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  making  of  nominations,  notice  of  such 
meeting,  asking  for  the  submission  of  names  of  candidates, 
shall  be  published.  The  name  of  any  eligible  student  submitted 
by  petition  of  ten  students  shall  be  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Conference  may,  at  its  discretion,  reject  any 
or  all  of  the  nominees  and  direct  the  Executive  Committee  to 
submit  further  nominations.  Election  shall  be  by  the  Student 
Conference  Committee  in  May  of  each  year.  The  members 
so  elected  shall  supersede  their  predecessors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  succeeding  academic  year.  Vacancies  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Student  Court   shall  be  filled  in  the 
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same  manner,  nominations  to  be  made  from  the  class  of  the 
member  withdrawing-  if  the  vacancy  occur  during-  the  aca- 
demic year  in  which  the  member  was  elected,  and  from  the 
class  in  which  the  member  would  normally  be  if  the  vacancy 
occur  in  subsequent  years.  Any  member  resigning  may  con- 
tinue to  act  in  cases  pending  at  the  time  of  his  resignation. 

II.  No  member  of  the  Student  Court  shall,  at  the  same 
time  hold  any  of  the  following  offices :  Editor-in-Chief  and 
Business  Manager  of  Badger  Board,  Union  Board,  Class 
President,  Student  Conference,  Prom  Chairman  and  Athletic 
Board. 

III.  The  Student  Court  shall  choose  its  own  presiding 
officer  and  secretary  and  shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  all 
its  proceedings.  The  Court  shall  maintain  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  complete  current  record  of  its 
proceedings  and  findings,  which  record  shall  be  accessible  to 
students.  In  cases  heard  in  closed  meetings  of  the  Court,  as 
provided  in  Section  IX,  the  record  shall  be  closed  until  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  Court  may, 
at  its  discretion,  keep  the  record  in  such  cases  permanently 
closed.  Notice  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  Student  Court 
shall  immediately  be  sent  to  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee, 
to  the  dean  of  the  college  of  which  the  student  tried  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  the  complainant  and  defendant  in  the  case. 

R".  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Student  Court  to  main- 
tain good  order  throughout  the  student  body,  to  enforce  uni- 
versity regulations  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Student  Court 
shall  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
discipline  of  male  undergraduates  except  cases  involving-  dis- 
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honesty   in   university   work,  and   except  all  cases  arising-  in 
the  Summer  Session. 

\'.  The  Student  Court  shall  have  power  to  require  the 
attendance  of  anv  student  as  witness  or  defendant  in  anv 
matter  before  the  Court,  and  shall  have  power  to  impose  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  attend.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Court  imposing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  attend  may  be 
taken  in  the  manner  provided  in  Section  VII. 

\T.  The  recommendation  of  the  Court  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  case  together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  University  Faculty  through  the 
Discipline  Committee.  In  case  of  any  student  found  guilty 
by  the  Student  Court  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee  shall, 
if  within  its  power,  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Court  and,  if  suspension  is  recommended,  the  Faculty  Disci- 
pline Committee  shall  immediately  suspend  the  student  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  University  Faculty. 

\'II.  Any  student  sentenced  by  the  Student  Court  may 
appeal  to  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee.  The  dean  of 
the  college,  of  which  the  student  tried  by  the  Student  Court 
is  a  member,  may  appeal  the  case  to  the  Faculty  Discipline 
Committee  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  case  that  was  not  brought  out  in  the  trial  by  the 
Student  Court.  In  case  of  such  an  appeal  by  a  student  or  by 
a  dean,  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee,  after  due  investi- 
gation, shall  either  affirm  the  decision,  or  remand  the  case  to 
the  Student  Court  for  rehearing-  with  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations thereon.  When  a  case  has  been  reheard  by  the 
Student  Court  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee  shall  trans- 
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mit  the  final  decision  of  the  Student  Court  unmodified  to  the 
Faculty. 

VIII.  Nothing  in  the  provisions  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  Student  Court  and  its  jurisdiction  shall  in  any  way  annul 
or  limit  the  present  right  of  the  student  to  appeal  to  the 
Faculty  in  discipline  cases. 

IX.  The  Student  Court  shall  formulate  and  cause  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  students,  the  rules  govern^ 
ing  its  procedure  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
charter.  All  meetings  of  the  Court  shall  be  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, provided,  however,  that  in  extreme  cases,  requiring 
secrecy,  or  in  order  to  get  evidence  otherwise  impossible  to 
obtain,  the  court  may,  at  its  discretion,  close  the  meetings. 

X.  In  each  case  brought  before  the  Student  Court,  either 
by  the  filing  of  formal  charges  or  on  its  own  initiative,  the 
Court  shall  appoint  one  of  its  own  members,  and  one  or  more 
members  of  the  student  body,  to  act,  as  examiners  for  the 
student  body.  Any  member  of  the  Court  so  appointed  shall 
not  act  as  a  justice  on  the  case.  If  the  defendant  chooses,  he 
may  submit  the  names  of  not  more  than  two  students,  whom 
the  Court  shall  appoint  as  examiners  for  the  defendant. 

XI.  The  Student  Conference  may  at  any  time  by  a 
majority  vote,  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  behavior, 
integrity  or  competency  in  office,  of  any  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Court.  If  such  an  investigation  shall  result  in  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Conference  of  a  report  or  resolution  implying  an 
impeachable  offence  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Student 
Court,  such  member  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  in  writing 
a  trial  for  impeachment,  and  upon  such  demand  an  impeach- 
ment shall  be  considered  as  voted.  On  petition  of  twenty  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Conference  tlie  Conference  may  impeach  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Student  Court  for  misbehavior,  corruption  or  gross 
incompetency  in  office,  provided,  however,  that  no  impeach- 
ment shall  be  voted  unless  an  investigation  has  previously  been 
held  upon  the  charges  contained  in  the  impeachment.  Trial 
upon  the  charges  of  the  impeachment  shall  be  by  the  Student 
Conference,  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  being  necessary  for  conviction  provided  that  no  im- 
peachment shall  be  voted  by  fewer  than  a  majority  of  the 
Conference.  The  members  of  the  Student  Conference  shall 
take  an  affirmation  on  honor  before  the  trial  to  truly  and  im- 
partially try  the  impeachment  according  to  the  evidence.  In 
investigations  and  impeachment  cases  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion V  shall  ai^ply  to  the  Student  Conference,  and  in  case 
of  the  imposition  of  any  penalty  upon  a  student  for  failure 
to  attend  as  witness  or  defendant  the  provisions  of  Section  VI 
shall  apply  to  the  Student  Conference. 

XII.  Xo  member  of  the  Court  shall  act  in  his  official 
capacity  while  under  impeachment.  In  case  the  impeachment 
of  a  member,  or  members,  of  the  court,  under  Sections  XI 
and  XII,  should  threaten  miscarriage  or  serious  delay  of 
justice  in  any  case  before  the  Student  Court,  the  DiscipHne 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  shall  have  authority  to  assume 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  Conviction  upon  the  charges 
of  the  impeachment  shall,  in  all  cases,  entail  removal  from 
office  and  disqualification  to  hold  such  office  in  the  future. 
After  removal,  the  student  convicted  shall  be  liable  to  further 
prosecution  and  punishment  before  the  proper  body. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  STUDENT  COURT 

Adopted  by  the  Court  October  5,  ipii 

I 

Meetings  of  Court 

The  Court  shall  meet  every  second  Thursday  evening  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  also  in 
special  session  when  duly  notified  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Court. 

II 

Hearing  of  Cases 

Cases  of  a  minor  nature,  such  as  the  violation  of  a  uni- 
versity tradition,  shall  be  taken  up  at  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  after  the  case  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman,  "Of  a  minor  nature"  meaning  im- 
pertinence to  upperclassmen,  not  wearing  the  green  cap,  and 
the  violation  of  any  general  university  tradition  governing 
freshmen. 

If  at  any  time  the  chief  justice  considers  a  case  of  suffi- 
cient importance  a  special  meeting  may  be  called  to  consider 
the  case. 

HI 

Quorum 

When  the  Court  consists  of  nine  members  seven  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence  and  de- 
ciding upon  a  case.  For  the  general  transaction  of  business 
a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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IV 

Seating  of  Court 

The  chairman  shall  be  centrally  located. 

The  secretary  shall  be  seated  to  the  right  of  the  chair- 
man. 

The  remaining-  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  seated  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  chairman  according  to  rank  of  class. 

V 
Balloting 

All  balloting  of  the  court  shall  be  in  writing,  except  in  the 
transaction  of  general  business,  when  a  written  ballot  may  be 
taken  if  desired ;  ballots  to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Court  and  counted  by  him  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
other  member  of  the  Court. 

The  decision  shall  be  handed  to  the  Chairman  in  writing. 

Each  member  of  the  Court  who  is  voting  shall  sign  his 
ballot. 

VI 

Opinions  of  Court 

A  brief  summary  of  the  reason  for  a  decision  shall  be 
drawn  up  by  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  and  signed 
by  those  concurring  in  the  opinions.  These  opinions  shall  be 
written  by  such  justices  as  the  chief  justice  shall  appoint,  and 
they  shall  be  tabulated  and  filed  by  the  Court  reporter. 

VII 

Title  of  Cases 
Each  case  shall  be  entitled  the  case  of  "The  Student  Body 
against  (name  of  the  defendant)." 
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VIII 
Major  and  Minor  Cases 

It  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  whether  a 
case  be  of  major  or  minor  importance.  Should  the  case  be  of 
major  importance  the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows :  The  chief 
justice  shall  appoint  two  of  the  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
represent  the  student  body,  and  the  other  the  defence,  the 
members  of  the  Court  to  serve  alphabetically  except  in  cases 
where  a  justice  shall  volunteer  to  represent  either  the  student 
body  or  the  defence.  If  any  justice  so  volunteers  he  loses  his 
turn  of  serving  as  examiner  when  such  turn  shall  come.  Such 
examiners  shall  not  lose  their  vote  on  the  cases  in  which  they 
act,  except  as  follows : 

When  any  justice  shall  desire  more  information  on  a  par- 
ticular point  he  may  explain  such  point  to  the  chief  justice  and 
ask  permission  to  question  the  witness  thereon.  Upon  suffi- 
cient grounds  any  member  of  the  Court  may  demand  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  examiner,  the  granting  of  such  request 
to  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  justices  present. 

Should  the  Court  decide  the  case  to  be  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows:  All  justices  of 
the  Court  shall  hear  and  decide  upon  the  evidence  and  the 
above  rules  of  quorum  and  decision  shall  govern  the  hearings. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  to  keep 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members  of  the  Court  from  which 
the  examining  justices  are  to  be  selected. 
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IX 

Sessions 

Sessions  of  the  Court  shall  be  secret  unless,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  the  meeting  shall  be  public.  In  such  cases  clue 
publicity  of  the  open  meeting  shall  be  given. 

X 

Evidence 

In  cases  of  major  importance  the  order  of  hearing  evi- 
dence shall  be  as  follows : 

First,  the  plaintiff  shall  appear  before  the  Court,  stating 
the  charge  and  giving  his  testimony.  He  shall  then  retire 
and  be  followed  by  the  witnesses  giving  testimony  in  behalf 
of  the  student  body.  The  accused  shall  then  appear  and  state 
his  grounds  of  defence.  The  witnesses  for  the  accused  shall 
then  be  summoned  and  heard. 

All  those  having  given  testimony  shall  then  be  summoned 
before  the  Court  and  questioned  as  the  Court  may  see  fit. 


CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    SELF-GOVERNMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

(Women) 

Article  I.     Name 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Self-Govem- 
ment  Association  of  the  Women  Students  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 
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Article  II.     Object 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  regulate  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  student  life  of  its  members  which  do 
not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty;  to  further  in 
every  way  the  spirit  of  unity  of  the  women  of  the  University ; 
to  increase  their  sense  of  responsibilty  toward  each  other  and 
to  be  a  medium  by  which  the  social  standard  of  the  University 
can  be  made  and  kept  high. 

Article  III.     Membership 

All  women  students  of  the  University  shall  be  ipso  facto 
members  of  this  association.  Graduate  students  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  S.  G.  A.  dues. 

Article  IV.     Ofeicers 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 

Section  2.     The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  as  follows : 

(a)  The  president  shall  call  and  preside  over  mass  meet- 
ings and  meetings  of  the  executive  board  and  shall  perform 
the  general  duties  of  an  executive. 

(b)  The  vice-president  shall  officiate  in  absence  of  the 
president  and  shall  be  chairman  of  a  committee  in  charge  of  all 
rooms  for  which  the  association  assumes  responsibilty. 

(c)  The  secretary  shall  record  all  minutes  of  mass  and 
executive  board  meetings  and  shall  post  a  brief  summary  of 
such  on  the  S.  G.  A.  bulletin  boards. 

(d)  The  treasurer  shall  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  all 
the  moneys  of  the  association  upon  the  order  of  the  president 
and  secretary,  and  shall  present  fortnightly  and  annual  re- 
ports, and  shall  be  custodian  of  all  S.  G.  A.  pins. 
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Article  \'.     Executive  Roard 

Section  i.  The  four  officers,  together  with  five  repre- 
sentatives of  non-fraternity  women  Hving  in  town,  the  house 
chairman  of  each  lodging-house,  and  one  representative  of  the 
women  of  each  fraternity  house,  shall  constitute  the  executive 
board,  of  which  the  president  of  the  association  shall  be  chair- 
man. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  carry  out 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  whole  association ;  to  be  immedi- 
ately responsible  for  all  matters  which  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  association ;  to  be  indirectly  responsible  for  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  social  life  of  the  women  students. 

Section  j.  All  rules  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  women 
of  Chadbourne  Hall,  the  women  of  fraternity  houses,  and  the 
women  lodging  in  town  shall  be  submitted  to  the  executive 
board,  which  shall  submit  them  for  approval  to  the  student 
interests  committee  of  the  faculty. 

Section  4.  No  woman  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  on 
the  board  who  has  not  a  standing  satisfactory  to  the  faculty 
executive  committees  of  the  University. 

Section  3.  Presidents  of  women's  organizations  in  the 
University  shall  be  ex-officio  honorary  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board. 

Article  \'I.     Elections 

Section  i.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  elected  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  second  semester 
of  each  year,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 

Section  2.  The  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  whole  association. 
The  president  must  have  served  on  the  executive  board. 
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Section  5.  The  members  of  the  executive  board  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  various  bodies  which  they  represent,  half  of  the 
members  being  chosen  the  first  semester  and  half  the  second. 

Article  VII.    Meetings 

Section-  i.  Mass  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president,  or  the  executive  board,  or  at 
the  request  of  ten  members  of  the  association. 

Section  2.  At  all  meetings  of  the  association  one-tenth 
of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Section  j.  Meetings  of  the  executive  board  shall  be  held 
every  two  weeks. 

Section  4.  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  standard 
of  parliamentary  usage  for  the  association. 

Section  5.  Mass  meetings  shall  be  considered  properly 
advertised  if  the  notices  of  such  meetings  appear  in  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  are  posted  on  two  conspicuous  bulletin  boards  five 
days  before  the  meeting. 

Article  VIII.     Finances 

Section  i.  The  necessary  funds  for  association  purposes 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  annual  tax  upon  each  member  of  the 
association. 

Section  2.  The  disbursement  of  the  funds  shall  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  board. 

Section  j.  At  each  annual  election  the  president  shall  ap- 
point three  members  of  the  association  to  audit  the  treasurer's 
books  and  issue  a  statement  of  finances. 
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Article  IX.     Amendments 

Section  i.  A  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  members 
present  at  a  properly  advertised  meeting  shall  be  required  for 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 

Article  X.    Interpretation 

All  questions  of  interpretation  of  this  constitution  shall  be 
referred  to  the  executive  board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Article  XI.     Tpie  Point   System 

Object:     The  object  of  the  point  system  is  threefold: 

(i)  To  relieve  the  few  overburdened  women  who,  be- 
cause they  have  proved  themselves  capable,  have  become  the 
logical  recipients  of  more  duties  than  they  can  fulfill  without 
injury  to  health  ; 

(2)  To  insure  more  undivided  attention  and  consequently 
more  efficient  performance  of  the  several  duties ;  and 

■  (3)     To  increase  the  number  of  women  who  receive  the 
invaluable  training  in  organization  work  and  executive  ability. 

The  Requirements:  Xo  member  of  the  Self-Government 
Association  shall  at  any  given  time  carry  more  than  20  "points" 
(the  number  of  "points'.'  being  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the 
several  duties  according  to  the  relative  amount  of  work  in- 
volved in  the  fulfillment  of  such  duties).  The  schedule,  the 
enforcement  of  which  rests  with  the  judicial  committee,  is  as 
yet  tentative,  and  changes  may  be  made  as  occasion  demands. 

The  Schedule: 

President  of  S.  G.  A 15 

President  of  W.  A.  A 12 

President  of  Y.  W.  C.  A 14 
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President  of  Castalia    7 

President  of  Pythia    7 

President  of  Round  Table 7 

President  of  Glee  Club   6 

President  of  Red  Domino 6 

President  of  Pan  Hellenic   5 

President  of  Equal  Suffrage  League   9 

President  of  Consumer's  League    7 

Member  of  Badger  Board    9 

Secretary  of  S.  G.  A 8 

Vice-President  of  S.  G.  A 8 

Member  of  S.  G.  A.  Board 4 

Standing  Committee  2 

Other  Vice-Presidents   3 

Other  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  4 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabinet 8 

By-Laws 

1.  All  girls  of  the  University  are  required  to  leave  all 
parties  at  12:00  o'clock,  except  "formal  parties"  when  they 
shall  leave  at   i  :oo  o'clock. 

2.  No  girls  in  the  University  shall  attend  mid-week 
parties  without  the  sanction  of  the  University  authorities. 

3.  An  annual  tax  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  levied  on  all 
women  of  the  University. 

4.  No  women  in  the  University  shall  occupy  a  room  in 
a  house  where  men  are  located  except  by  special  permission 
from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

5.  A  bulletin  presenting  all  activities  of  S.  G.  A.  shall 
be  published  semi-annually. 
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STUDENT  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE 

Article  I 

A  Student  Judicial  Committee  shall  be  constituted,  con- 
sisting- of  seven  members  including-  the  president  of  S.  G.  A., 
three  members  from  the  executive  board,  and  three  from  the 
university  women  at  large.  Exclusive  of  the  president  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee,  three  of  the  members  shall 
be  seniors  and  three  juniors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
board.  Appointments  shall  be  made  on  or  before  October  lo. 
with  the  exception  that  the  first  committee  shall  be  appointed 
as  soon  as  feasible.  ^lembers  shall  hold  ofifice  durinsf  the  re- 
mainder  of  their  undergraduate  course.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  as  they  occur.  The  secretary  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  shall  keep  a  complete  record 
of  all  its  proceedings.  Notice  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
student  discipline  committee  shall  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
Faculty  Discipline  Committee,  to  the  Dean  of  Women  and  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  which  the  student  tried  is  a  member. 

Article  II 

The  Student  Judicial  Committee  shall  have  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  discipline  of  women  under- 
graduates except  cases  involving  dishonesty  in  University 
work  and  except  all  cases  arising  in  the  summer  session. 

Article  III 

In  cases  of  suspension  the  evidence  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  University 
Faculty  through  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee.  In  case 
of  any   student  found  guilty  by  the   Student  Committee,  the 
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Faculty  Committee  on  discipline  shall,  if  within  its  power, 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  and  the 
Faculty  Discipline  Committee  shall  immediately  suspend  the 
student  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  University  Faculty. 

Article  IV 

Any  student  whose  suspension  is  recommended  by  the 
student  committee  may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Discipline  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  ground  that  there  is  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
case  that  was  not  brought  out  in  the  trial  by  the  student  com- 
mittee. In  case  of  such  an  appeal  by  a  student,  the  Faculty  Dis- 
cipline Committee,  after  due  investigation,  shall  either  dismiss 
the  appeal  or  remand  the  case  to  the  student  committee  for  re- 
hearing with  its  findings  and  recommendations  thereon.  When 
a  case  has  been  reheard  by  the  student  committee  the  Faculty 
Discipline  Committee  shall  transmit  the  final  decision  of  the 
student  committee  unmodified  to  the  Faculty. 

Article  -V 

Nothing  in  the  above  provisions  for  the  constitution  of  the 
student  committee  and  its  jurisdiction  shall  in  any  way  annul 
or  limit  the  present  right  of  the  student  to  appeal  to  the 
Faculty  in  discipline  cases. 


The  Vice-President.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  we 
have  another  paper  on  this  same  topic,  and  perhaps  we  ought 
to  call  on  President  Aley  before  we  have  more  of  the  in- 
formal discussion. 

(At  this  point  President  Bryan  resumed  the  Chair.) 
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Student  Participation  in  University  Government 

BY 

Robert  J.  Aley 
President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

University  authorities  are  responsible  to  the  pubhc.  This 
responsibihty  inchides  the  proper  accounting  for  funds,  the 
suitable  orsranization  and  administration  of  the  course  of  studv 
and  the  general  government  of  the  student  body. 

Old  civilizations  and  student  bodies  ar'e  alike  in  that 
each  adheres  strenuously  to  tradition.  The  most  difficult 
problems  in  university  administration  are  those  that  occur 
because  of  an  attempt  to  change  old  customs.  Because  of  the 
power  of  tradition,  there  is  danger  in  placing  the  government 
of  an  institution  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  swayed  by  tradition. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  success,  to  give  the  control  of  matters  pertaining  to  student 
life  to  the  students  themselves.  This  has  been  applied  to  the 
so-called  honor  system  of  examinations,  to  the  matter  of  pun- 
ishment for  violation  of  rules,  to  the  control  of  athletics  and  to 
the  management  of  all  student  activities.  Some  institutions 
report  the  plan  as  very  successful,  other  institutions  find  it  of 
doubtful  value,  and  some  have  abandoned  it  after  trial. 

When  we  remember  that  about  one-third  of  the  students 
in  an  institution  at  any  given  time  were,  less  than  one  year 
before,  in  the  high  school  or  academy,  and  under  very  direct 
personal  discipline,  it  seems  hardly  wise  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  body  any  large  amount  of  administrative  power. 
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Participation  in  the  government  of  the  university  hy  the 
student  body  is  certainly  desirable  provided  it  is  properly 
guarded,  and,  provided  the  participation  extends  only  to  those 
matters  that  a^re  peculiarly  of  student  interest.  Limited  par- 
ticipation of  this  sort  may  be  made  to  yield  valuable  results  in 
building  up  a  better  university  spirit.  There  are  many  matters 
that  relate  to  the  general  interests  of  the  entire  student  body 
that  can  be  handled  much  more  effectively  by  the  students 
themselves  than  by  the  university  authorities. 

At  the  University  of  Maine  we  have  a  student  council  con- 
sisting of  three  representatives  of  the  senior  class,  two  of  the 
junior  and  one  representative  from  the  sophomore  class.  These 
six  council  members  are  elected  by  the  classes  which  they  rep- 
resent. The  council  is  organized,  has  a  president  and  secre- 
tary, and  holds  regular  meetings.  Once  a  month  this  body 
meets  with  the  President  and  Deans  of  the  University  for  a 
joint  conference.  Matters  that  the  students  have  considered 
in  their  council  meeting  are  brought  before  the  combined  body 
for  final  action  and  recommendation.  The  faculty  members 
of  the  joint  council  also  bring  before  the  joint  body  such 
matters  as  they  deem  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  body. 
After  full  discussion,  the  matters  agreed  upon  are  brought 
before  the  entire  student  body  by  some  student  representative 
of  the  council. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  some  of  the  things 
that  are  accomplished  by  this  organization.  When  a  student 
representative  of  the  council  presents  to  the  student  body  the 
importance  of  keeping  university  property  free  from  marks 
and  disfigurements,  it  comes  with  a  force  that  is  far  greater 
than  if  presented  as  a  direct  rule  of  the  faculty.     The  matter 
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of  general  courtesy  due  to  women,  to  members  of  the  facultv 
and  to  their  elders,  is  better  presented  by  a  student  than  by 
any  one  else.  Students  themselves,  through  the  council,  take 
care  of  matters  relating  to  honors,  fix  the  limit  of  honor  posi- 
tions that  any  individual  student  may  hold,  and  see  that  the 
rules  agreed  upon  are  enforced.  Through  the  student  organ- 
ization many  wishes  of  the  faculty  relating  to  matters  of 
importance  connected  with  the  institution  are  brought  to  the 
students  with  greater  force  than  if  presented  by  the  president. 
Through  the  student  council  the  university  authorities  are 
kept  in  close  touch  with  student  sentiment  and  are  in  better 
position  to  judge  whether  or  not  certain  changes  are  advisable. 
We  believe  at  ]\Iaine,  that  student  participation  in  college 
gov^ernment  through  the  council  is  of  great  value. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  students  have  man}-  rights 
that  are  not  always  respected.  They  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  men.  to  be  dealt  with  frankly  and  to  be  given  full  informa- 
tion of  what  is  expected  of  them.  i\Iany  cases  of  discipline 
are  due  to  misunderstanding  or  misapprehension.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  student  who  voluntarily  and  with  malicious  intent 
does  things  to  bring  himself  into  conflict  with  authority.  By 
means  of  a  student  council  or  some  similar  organization,  it  is 
possible  to  get  before  the  students  just  what  is  expected  of 
them  and  thus  avoid  many  misunderstandings. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that  participation  in  university 
government  by  the  students  is  most  desirable.  As  old  tradi- 
tions give  way  to  newer  and  better  ones,  the  amount  of  par- 
ticipation may  increase.  The  students  directly  participating 
should  always  be  representatives  of  the  upper  classes,  because 
they  have  been  long  enough  in  the  institution  to  catch  some- 
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thing  of  its  spirit.  There  will  always  be  some  questions  that 
must  be  decided  by  authority  outside  of  the  student  body.  It 
would  hardly  be  wise  to  leave  the  matter  of  holidays  to  a 
student  vote,  and  it  would  not  always  do  to  allow  the  students 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  record  of  one  of  their  fellows 
was  good  enough  for  him  to  profit  by  further  continuation  in 
the  institution.  A  full,  frank  and  open  policy  by  v/hich  the 
students  themselves  may  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  because  of  which  they  may  have  faith  that  they  will  be 
given  absolute  justice,  will  do  much  to  make  the  problem  of 
university  administration  easy. 

(Applause.) 

The  President.     Is  there  further  discussion? 

President  Mezes.  Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two 
items  in  the  development  of  the  student  self-government 
scheme  in  Texas  that  may  be  of  general  interest.  At  present 
we  have  practically  a  complete  scheme,  that  is,  a  legislative 
body,  a  judicial  body,  and  an  executive.  It  began  differently 
from  what  it  did  in  Wisconsin,  in  that  the  judicial  body  ap- 
peared first.  That  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  honor 
system  had  been  observed  with  us  for  a  great  many  years, 
with  an  intermission  that  I  shall  presently'  mention.  The 
legislative  body  has  been  in  existence  only  this  year. 

The  students  themselves  dealt  with  breaches  of  the  honor 
system,  consisting  in  cheating  on  examinations,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  university  in  about  1883  until  about  1892,  as  far  as 
I  remember  the  latter  date.  At  that  time  a  young  man  was 
convicted  of  cheating,  and  the  students  wanted  him  to  leave 
the  university.  He  appealed  to  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty 
reversed   the   action   of   the   students.     For   some   four   years 
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thereafter  the  students  refused  to  have  anything-  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  honor  system. 

I  think  that  indicates  a  rather  interesting-  i)liase  of  the 
student  mind.  They  will  attend  to  matters  if  they  are  given 
responsibility.  If  the  responsibility  is  too  much  watered  down, 
they  decline  to  do  so. 

Later  on  we  induced  them  to  resume  their  attention  to  it ; 
it  was  put  on  a  more  formal  basis  ;  and  since  then,  as  a  gradual 
process,  it  has  come  up  to  be  an  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  such  things.  It  took  us  a  long  time  and  required  a  good 
deal  of  nursing  to  get  over  that  mistake.  Our  students  held 
back  for  some  time,  partly  because  of  the  condition,  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made  by  President  Van  Hise,  which  exists 
with  us  in  Texas  as  well  as  with  you.  As  in  Wisconsin,  and 
no  doubt  in  many  or  perhaps  most  northern  states,  and  in 
some,  possibly  in  all  southern  states  now,  the  high  schools  have 
no  such  definiteness  of  view  with  regard  to  honesty  on  exami- 
nations as  existed  in  the  old  preparatory  schools  which  fed 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  made  it  possible  for  that  uni- 
versity to  establish  the  honor  system  as  it  has  established  and 
maintained  it.  When -they  come  to  us  from  the  high  schools, 
our  students  have  no  experience  under  the  honor  system. 
They  have  the  notion  mentioned  by  President  Venable,  I  think, 
and  possibly  by  President  Swain,  that  if  they  can  get  ahead  of 
the  professors  that  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  is  also  amus- 
ing. 

I  may  mention  that  the  administration  of  the  honor 
system  culminated  in  a  rather  curious  incident  which  occurred 
the  day  I  left  Austin.  The  question  of  the  admission  of  an 
applicant  was  turned  over  to  the  student  court  for  determina- 
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tion.  The  applicant  for  admission  had  been  dismissed  from 
our  A.  and  M.  College  because  of  hazing-.  Every  one  ad- 
mitted to  that  colleg-e  pledges  himself  on  his  honor  not  to 
engage  in  hazing.  The  authorities  of  the  A.  and  M.  College 
assured  us  that  the  point  of  dishonorable  conduct  was  not  in- 
volved :  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  fairness  to  them,  that  owing 
to  the  curious  situation  there  I  believe  they  were  correct.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  young  man  did  not  act  dishon- 
orably. 

However,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  in  matters  of 
scholarship,  and  in  matters  of  the  relationship  between  our 
two  institutions,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  university,  we  still  said :  "He  will  not  be  admitted  unless 
the  student  court  (or  student  council,  as  we  call  it)  is  satis- 
fied that  he  is  an  honorable  student.  If  he  satisfies  them  to 
that  effect,  he  will  be  admitted.  If  he  does  not.  he  will  not 
be  admitted.  You  students  have  practically  the  authority  to 
say  what  students  charged  with  dishonesty  shall  continue  in 
the  university.  The  same  question  has  been  raised  in  re- 
gard to  him,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  you  should  determine 
whether  he  shall  be  admitted.  We  will  not  undermine  you 
by  admitting  an  applicant  regarding  whom  that  question  has 
been  raised." 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  curious,  and  in  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  an  entirely  unforeseen  application  of  our 
system.  It  was  plain,  of  course,  that  if  we  had  taken  any 
other  view  we  would  have  tended  to  imdermine  the  robustness 
of  their  faith  in  the  honor  system  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Just  one  other  incident  or  fact  which  may  be  of  some 
interest:     As   I   say,   we  have  student   self-government  very 
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fnllv  developed,  with  the  three  hranches — let;ishitive.  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  We  tlioroughly  believe  in  it.  I  aj^'ree  with 
President  Ale\-  that  (Mie  of  the  advanta.c^es  of  the  system  is  that 
it  brinc^s  about  a  better  luiderstanding  between  students  and 
faculty.  T  should  say.  however,  that  the  g'reatest  advantage 
is  that  it  draws  out  or  develops  whatever  maturity  and  sense 
of  responsibility  students  have.  If  we  treat  these  younic;'  fel- 
lows on  the  vero-e  of  manhood  as  men  so  far  as  we  can,  we 
encourage  them  in  manliness  and  responsibility.  If  we  treat 
them  as  boys,  thev  will  act  like  boys,  much  to  our  discomfort. 

The  whole  tone  of  our  student  l)od\'  hns  improved.  It 
is  a  more  responsible,  a  more  mature,  a  more  judicious,  a  more 
reasonable  body  of  young-  men  than  we  had  before  we  initi- 
ated these  moves  toward  student  self-government — and  we  call 
it  that  quite  frankly.  We  said  to  them :  "The  students  of 
the  university  are  going  to  be  governed.  We  will  not  permit 
anarchy.  We  prefer  that  you  should  govern  yourselves.  If 
you  will  not.  we  will." 

We  illustrated  this  in  a  practical  way  about  the  time  we 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  the  student's  assembly.  For 
some  years  we  had  attempted  to  conduct  our  largest  dormi- 
tory, including  some  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  by  delegating  to  them  the  duty  of  managing  it. 
We  toiled  with  them,  were  i)atient  with  them,  possibly  were 
too  patient.  The  result  was  that  it  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  young  men  who  were  the  officers  of  that  organization 
did  not  observe  their  own  rules  and  laws.  Possibl\'  the  unit 
was  too  small :  possibly  the  officers  were  too  accessible  to 
those  they  were  trying  to  govern,  being  in  the  same  build- 
ing.    Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been,  the  officers  did 
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not  govern.  The  fact  became  known,  and  the  unruly  spirits 
gathered  more  and  more  in  that  one  dormitory  until  it  be- 
came intolerable.  We  then  said  to  them :  "We  have  given 
you  every  opportunity  to  govern  yourselves  here,  and  have 
tried  to  encourage  you  to  do  so.  You  have  made  a  failure 
of  it.  We  withdraw  the  delegation  of  authority.  \Ye  will 
manage  the  dormitory  hereafter."  We  are  doing  it  now,  and 
the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 

That  is  the  policy  we  adopt ;  we  take  the  position  outlined 
by  the  reader  of  the  first  paper:  The  faculty  is  without 
authority  or  legal  right  to  make  a  permanent  delegation  of  its 
authority.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  faculty  cannot  be  denied. 
The  faculty,  however,  has  to  this  extent  allowed  the  matter 
to  evolve.  We  say  this  to  our  students :  "We  will  give  you 
generous  opportunities,  which  we  hope  you  will  improve.  We 
will  help  v.'homever  we  can.  We  want  to  give  you  a  free 
hand.  Go  ahead.  But,  mind  you,  if  you  do  not  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it  we  will  withdraw  the  authority  delegated,  and  if 
there  is  any  department  in  which  you  fail  we  will  be  compelled 
to  resume  charge  of  that.     But  we  hope  you  will  succeed." 

Naturally  there  always  will  be  a  few  exceptions — ath- 
letics, for  instance.  Athletics  cannot  be  mana.ged  by  students. 
Feeling  runs  too  high,  and  the  alumni  are  too  active. 

TiiE  President.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  best  that  we  should 
pass  on.     We  have  five  more  papers  in  this  program. 

The  next  Avill  be  by  President  James,  on  "The  Vocational 
Guidance  of  College  Men." 
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Vocational  Guidance  of  College  Men 

BV 

Edmund  Janes  James 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Association  :  The  older  I  grow,  the  less  confidence  I  have  in 
my  own  ability  to  give  any  of  my  fellow  men  advice  upon 
any  subject  whatever.  ^ly  experience  with  my  own  sons, 
with  my  own  college  students,  with  my  own  brothers,  and 
with  my  own  nephews,  has  convinced  me  that  on  the  whole, 
in  the  mass,  they  know  a  good  deal  more  about  what  they 
ought  to  do  and  how  they  ought  to  <lo  it  than  1. 

As  I  study  college  students,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  divide 
them,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  into  three  large 
classes :  In  tlie  first  place,  the  very  few  men  of  extraordi- 
nary ability.  I  think  that  any  college  president  or  college 
professor  who  "butts  in"  to  give  advice  to  a  man  of  that 
kind,  who  succeeds  equally  well  in  almost  every  line  he  un- 
dertakes, will,  so  far  as  he  has  any  influence  at  all,  be  likely 
to  make  a  mistake  and  injure  the  boy  more  than  he  will  do 
him  good. 

There  is  another  much  larger  class  than  tliat.  composed 
of  what  you  may  call  the  hopelessly  mediocre  men.  It  is  a 
very  large  class,  after  all,  in  our  colleges  as  well  as  outside 
of  the  colleges — the  men  that  will  never  do  anything  more 
than  routine  work,  that  will  do  their  best  work  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  some  superior  officer ;  and  because  they 
have  certain  good  qualities  of  industry  and  care  and  attention, 
but  no  great  initiative  enterprise  and  no  great  vision  and  out- 
look, they  are  very  apt  to  do  just  about  as  well  in  one  voca- 
tion as  in  another.     There  is  a  certain  kind  of  work  that  thev 
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are  going-  to  perform  best,  but  that  kind  of  work  will  be  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  their  immediate  superiors  in  one 
form  and  another.     We  can  help  these  men  little  by  advice. 

Then  there  is  another  large  class  of  men  of  distinct  ability, 
of  distinctly  valuable  equalities,  who  will  make  greater  or 
less  success  according  as  they  take  up  one  vocation  or  another. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  the  case  of  these  men  that  possibly 
advice  and  help  may  be  of  some  assistance.  Even  here,  I 
think,  our  range  of  possible  valuable  interference  by  advice 
is  very  much  limited.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  them  who 
come  up  to  modern  institutions  like  one  of  our  great  state  uni- 
versities have  already  made  up  their  minds  what  they  are  to  do, 
at  least  in  a  preliminary  way.  They  have  decided  that  they 
want  to  be  lawyers  or  physicians  or  engineers  or  farmers  or 
teachers  in  some  particular  line.  They  may  have  been  de- 
termined in  that  bv  their  own  tastes  from  the  very  beginning. 
Their  minds  may  have  been  made  up  clearly. 

You  may  have  an  opinion  that  this  particular  boy  may 
be  better  for  one  occupation  than  another.  It  is  a  very 
great  risk,  how'ever,  from  my  experience,  for  you  to  under- 
take to  give  any  such  advice.  If  his  taste  runs  strongly  in  a 
certain  direction,  it  is  probably  a  better  indication  of  what  he 
can  do  than,  any  judgment  of  yours,  based  upon  }our  study 
of  him  for  the  short  time  that  you  or  your  colleagues  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  him  inside  the  university. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  have  been  determined  in  their 
choice  of  vocation  by  their  family  connections.  A  physi- 
cian is  very  likely  to  vv^ant  his  son  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  farmer, 
or  something  else  anyhow  than  a  physician.  In  the  modern 
world,  a  man  inclines  on  the  whole  to  have  his  son  take  up 
some  other  occupation  than  the  one  he  has  been  following, 
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and  he  may  have  advised  his  boy  to  do  that.  So  that  the 
number  of  students,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  of  our  great  mod- 
ern universities  who  are  really  benefited  by  advice,  even  if 
your  advice  were  gootl  and  based  upon  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number. 

Now,  to  those  boys  who  come  up  without  knowing  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  drift  around  perhaps  in  an  aimless  sort 
of  way,  I  think  the  machinery  of  our  modern  institutions  is 
perhaps  more  likely  to  be  of  benefit  than  anything,  after  all, 
that  we  could  individually  say.  One  reason  why  I  have  been 
a  great  believer  in  the  elective  svstem  is  that  I  have  no  con- 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  of  my  colleagues  to  outline  a  course 
of  study  for  the  average  boy  which  will  be  superior  to  the  course 
of  study  which  the  average  boy  would  pick  out  for  himself ; 
and  the  more  I  study  educational  history  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  the  more  I  come  in  contact  with  college  facul- 
ties and  preside  as  chairman  at  college  committee  discussions 
and  faculty  discussions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  more 
firm  is  mv  conviction  that  somehow  or  other  an  overruling 
Providence,  guiding  in  mysterious  ways  that  we  know  not, 
is  just  as  likely  to  work  out  good  things  for  these  fellows 
as  we  can.  Consequently,  the  opportunit}-  of  a  wide  range 
of  study,  and  a  wide  range  of  branches  of  opportunity  inside 
of  the  university  itself,  is  one  of  those  very  eflfectual  and 
important  means  of  assisting  students.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  a  boy  runs  a  better  chance,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  large  institution  than  in  a  small  one,  unless  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants.  He  is  apt  to  find  more  op- 
portunities to  have  his  tastes  and  abilities  drawn  out  in  cer- 
tain directions. 

One  rather  remarkable  case  came  to  my  attention  last 
year.     A  young  fellow  came  up   to   the   university   to   study 
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engineering.  He  had  gone  through  his  junior  year  in  en- 
gineering, and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  students  in  our 
electrical  engineering  department,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
courses  we  have.  During  that  junior  year  he  was  attracted 
by  one  of  the  courses  ofifered  in  music  in  the  university.  He 
had  never  had  any  opportunities  in  his  school  training  or  his 
college  training  up  to  that  time  to  test  really  his  taste  for 
music.  He  took  up  one  of  the  music  courses,  and  inside  of 
a  year  he  had  flopped  over  completely.  The  director  of  the 
music  school  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  musically  that  he  had  ever  met,  and 
that  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  going  to  make  his  name  and 
fame  in  the  years  to  come.  Now,  if  that  chance  had  not 
come  to  him  in  that  way,  possibly  he  might  not  have  run 
across  it  until  too  late  for  him  to  profit  by  it.  I  think  this 
wide  range  of  elective  opportunity  to  boys  who  do  not  know 
exactly  what  they  want  is  of  far  more  value  than  the  judg- 
ment of  any  college  administrator  or  college  professor  that 
I  know  anything  about,  in  advising  a  boy  actually  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  the  way  of  selecting  a  vocation. 

Now,  that  leaves,  you  may  say,  a  very  small  sphere  with- 
in which  we  may  consciously  undertake  to  do  good.  I  think 
there  is  another  general  way  in  which  we  may  help  boys  very 
much,  and  that  is  by  some  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  university  to  call  the  attention  of  students  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work  of  dififerent  kinds  open  to  them.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  many  boys  come  up  to  the  university  who  have 
selected  their  courses  by  accident,  or  by  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  and  so  on — ^perhaps  to  a  large  extent  because  they  are 
not  aware  of  certain  other  opportunities  in  which  they  might 
be  more  interested — and  I  think  it  worth  the  while  of  an  in- 
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stitution  which  has  a  hiri;e  number  of  youiii;-  men  to  liave 
systematic  lectures,  if  you  please,  upon  the  opportunities  of 
service  to  modern  society  that  are  open  to  young  men  who 
are  in  the  universities,  so  that  they  may  prepare  themselves 
for  the  best  service  they  can  render. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  subject  as  agriculture.  A  boy 
comes  up  to  the  university  with  the  idea  of  preparing  him- 
self, possibly,  to  manage  his  own  farm,  if  he  has  one,  or 
possibly  as  a  manager  on  a  farm.  Now,  there  are  several 
distinct  opportunities  of  a  career  open  to  the  young  man  who 
will  prepare  himself  adequately  in  the  course  of  study  that 
we  label  today  agriculture.  Not  only  will  he  be  prepared  for 
practical  farming  on  his  own  account,  or  as  a  manager  of 
other  people's  farms ;  but  we  need,  as  perhaps  never  before, 
men  w'ho  will  carry  on  the  scientific  investigations.  What  we 
do  not  know  about  agriculture  is  infinite  compared  wnth  what 
we  do  know.  1  think,  on  the  scientific  side,  a  great  deal  of 
cocksureness  of  our  professors  of  agriculture  w\\\  be  shown 
to  be  unwisdom  before  many  years  have  passed.  Some  of 
our  agricultural  professors  have  got  to  a  point  \vhere  they 
feel  that  all  that  is  necessary  now  is  evangelistic  work — to  go 
out  and  preach  the  gospel  that  we  have,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  are  convinced.  Xow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
one  of  these  fundamental  subjects  needs  investigation  as  per- 
haps never  before. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  simple  proposition  as  the  fer- 
tilitv  and  productiveness  of  soils.  We  have  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  a  man  who  has  made  for  himself  an  international 
reputation  by  his  work  in  that  field.  Talking  with  liim  the 
other   (lav,    I    said :     "Now.    you    feel    that    you    know    about 
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this."  "Well,"  he  said,  "of  course  I  feel  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  it.  We  have  made  some  few  steps  forward.  But 
some  great  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  productivity 
of  soil  need  still  to  be  studied."  The  director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  agricultural  station  in  England — the  oldest  English  sta- 
tion ;  I  presume  it  is  the  oldest  experimental  station  now  in 
the  world — in  his  address  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  year  ago  in  September,  said: 
"We  really  have  not  advanced  in  our  positive  information, 
negatively  as  well  as  positively,  as  to  the  productivity  of  soil, 
much  beyond  the  doctrines  which  Virgil  laid  down  in  his 
Georgics."  And  he  describes  certain  customs  and  habits  of 
his  time  which  we  are  following  out  today.  We  do  not  know 
why,  any  more  than  Virgil  did. 

For  example,  take  the  statement  that  he  made -in  regard 
to  their  work  at  Rothamsted.  He  said :  "We  know  that  the 
productiveness  of  soils  declines  if  we  keep  cropping  the  soil 
all  the  time ;  but  why  it  declines — for  that  question  we  have 
no  adequate  answer."  And  he  took  soils  that  had  been 
cropped  regularly  for  a  long  time,  and  baked  them.  He  did 
nothing  with  them  except  aj^plv  heat,  and  found  that  their 
productiveness  had  been,  under  certain  conditions,  more  than 
restored. 

That  leaves  the  whole  question  open.  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  these  fundamental  agricultural  questions  that 
we  can  say  is  more  than  started  upon  its  road  to  solution. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  the  boy  who  takes 
an  agricultural  course — scientific  investigation  in  that  field. 
Again  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  men  for  agricultural 
journalism,    for   example.     Some   of   our   agricultural   editors 
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today  are  not  much  tarthcr  along  than  ^lark  Twain  was  when 
he  edited  his  famous  agricuhural  paper.  You  all  remember 
about  that.     (Laughter). 

Xow.  here  are  distinct  opportunities  open  to  young  fel- 
lows, i  believe  that  it  is  a  proper  thing,  a  desirable  thing, 
and  a  useful  thing,  for  the  dean  of  an  agricultural  college, 
or  some  member  of  that  college,  to  keep  before  the  young 
men  who  are  taking  that  work  the  great  range  of  opportunity 
open  to  them  if  they  choose  to  prepare  themselves  in  this  or 
that  particular  line.  And  so  it  is  in  all  the  other  efficient  sub- 
jects that  enter   into  the   curricula  of   our   ifniversities. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  law  school — the  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  a  man  who  will  make  the  right  kind  of  a 
study  of  law  are  many.  It  is  not  simply  the  practice  of  the 
law  ;  it  is  not  simply  the  opportunities  that  he  may  have  as  a 
judge,  subsequently.  There  are  opportunities  to  become  ad- 
visers to  society  as  to  improvement  in  law  and  administration 
which  appeal  strongly  to  young  fellows,  and  if  that  phase  of 
it  were  presented  to  them,  instead  of  a  lot  of  cases  under 
the  case  system,  limiting  the  instruction  simply  to  the  thoughts 
that  our  ancestors  have  had  up  to  the  present  time,  we  should 
catch  some  men,  in  such  a  mass  of  students  as  we  have  in  our 
universities,  who  might  make  an  effort  in  this  work,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  our  society. 

I  believe  that  kind  of  work  would  be  helpful  to  stu- 
dents, if  carried  out  consistently  by  the  university.  W'c 
have  gotten  along  to  where  I  think  most  of  us  who  have 
studied  any  particular  branch  might  help  a  student  with  con- 
crete advice.  If  he  wants  to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  we 
can  suggest  certain  courses  of  study  which  he  ought  to  take, 
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certain  things  which  he  must  do.  But  if  a  boy  asked  me, 
"Ought  I  to  be  an  electrical  engineer?"  ^ly  contribution  to 
that  question  would  be  extremely  small,  after  all  the  atten- 
tion which  I  or  anybody  else  might  give  to  it.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  if  our  universities  would  take  up  this  one 
proposition  of  presenting  in  a  careful,  systematic  way  to  the 
students  of  the  universities  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  the  modern  youth,  we  should  be  doing  them  a  great  serv- 
ice. As  to  all  the  rest — as  to  our  wisdom  in  the  matter,  and 
as  to  the  value  of  our  advice  to  the  students — I  must  confess 
I  am  very  skeptical  indeed. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  This  discussion  will  be 
continued  by  President  Vincent. 

Vocational  Choice  and  the  Arts  College 

abstract  of  an  address  by 

George  E.  Vincent 

of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

The  academic  college  in  a  State  University  suffers  because 
it  draws  to  itself  many  students  who  have  no  clearly  defined 
purpose,  who  are  merely  "going  to  college."  One  of  the 
obvious  duties  of  the  college  is  so  to  raise  its  standards  and 
increase  its  teaching  efficiency  that  the  leisure  class  will  either 
be  eliminated  or  stirred  to  industry. 

But  far  more  important,  the  liberal  college  must  seek  to 
arouse  in  students  a  purpose  and  to  stimulate  them  to  intel- 
ligent work.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. A  less  traditional  curriculum  based  upon  an 
appreciation  of  the  psychology  of  students,  less  departmental 
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self-aggrandizement,  and  more  cooperation  for  the  students' 
welfare,  a  new  conception  of  culture,  will  be  essential  to  any 
vitalizing  of  the  academic  college. 

One  useful  device — for  it  is  hardly  more  than  that — is 
connected  with  the  student's  choice  of  a  vocation.  There  are 
fashions  in  pedagogic  phrases.  This  is  a  period  of  vocational 
emphasis.  The  adjective  is  used  in  so  many  senses  that  some 
discrimination  is  necessary.  An  academic  college  cannot  be 
narrowly  vocational  without  becoming  professionalized.  It 
may,  however,  utilize  for  educational  ends  the  problems  con- 
nected  with  vocational  choice  and  purpose.  If  at  the  outset  of 
the  student's  career,  and  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  first  and 
second  years  questions  of  vocation  are  discussed  and  students 
are  compelled  to  consider  their  election  of  studies  with  some 
reference  to  a  future  career,  much  may  be  gained.  The  very 
process  of  selecting  studies  with  reference  to  something  other 
than  the  reputation  of  the  instructor  for  leniency,  or  a  con- 
venient hour,  or  a  congenial  class,  is  in  itself  worth  while. 

There  is  too  a  social  service  in  compelling  students  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  choice  of  a  life  work.  Certain  professions 
have  become  conventionalized  and  have  acquired  prestige.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  community  to  divert  from  law 
or  medicine  or  a  business  career  students  who  have  chosen 
these  without  reflection  and  without  knowledge  of  many  types 
of  occupation  for  which  they  may  have  special  aptitude. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  students  should  not  be  urged 
to  a  premature  choice,  that  the  object  of  college  is  to  enable 
them  to  find  themselves,  gradually  to  discover  their  own  special 
capacities.  If  the  choice  of  a  freshman  or  sophomore  were 
irrevocable   it    would   be   disastrous    to    insist    upon    an   early 
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decision.  If  a  student  were  actually  studying  his  own  powers 
and  were  choosing  his  courses  with  a  view  to  self-discovery, 
he  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  preserve  the  open 
mind.  But  such  introspection  is  rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  vocational  hypothesis  as  a  working  guide  is  highly  de- 
sirable. It  is  the  nucleus  of  a  purpose.  It  suggests  a  guiding 
principle  of  choice.  It  helps  to  organize  personality.  Little 
harm  can  be  done  if  the  vocational  choice  changes  once  or 
twice  during  the  college  course.  It  serves  the  testing  purpose. 
It  provides  even  a  shifting  interest,  which  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

With  a  view  to  learning  the  vocational  purposes  of  a  body 
of  undergraduates,  a  census  was  taken  last  year  in  the  liberal 
arts  college  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  students,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
men  and  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  women,  answered  the 
questionnaire.  Of  these  students  eighty-nine  per  cent,  asse'rted 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  about  their  future  work. 
An  overwhelming  majority  declared  that  they  had  decided 
before  they  entered  the  University  what  careers  they  were  to 
follow.  That  family  tradition  has  little  influence  in  decision  is 
made  clear  by  these  figures :  Of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  men  who  replied  to  the  question  whether  they  planned  to 
follow  the  occupations  of  their  fathers,  only  twenty-three  per 
cent,  expressed  a  purpose  to  follow  the  parental  calling.  On 
the  part  of  the  men  who  came  from  the  farm  this  percentage 
was  only  thirteen.  In  reply  to  the  question  whether  they  had 
changed  their  minds  since  entering  the  University,  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  who  answered,  nineteen  per  cent. 
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owned  that  they  had  modified  their  plans.  Of  those  who 
changed,  one-third  did  so  in  their  freshman  year.  . 

It  will  not  do  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these 
figures.  Pre-medical  and  pre-legal  students  commit  them- 
selves at  the  outset  but  the  purposes  of  other  students  are  likely 
to  be  based  upon  little  or  no  information  or  real  weighing  of 
their  personal  problems.  If  the  subject  of  a  life  work  were 
brought  up  in  conference  with  administrative  officers  when 
students  were  choosing  their  courses,  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  much  greater  shifting  of  avowed  intention. 

The  questionnaire  called  for  first  and  second  occupational 
preferences.  The  leading'  group  expressed  preference  for  law 
and  medicine.  The  business  group  was  next ;  then  came  teach- 
ing, followed  by  journalism,  and  in  decreasing  numbers  by 
religious  work,  agriculture  and  engineering.  (These  latter 
were  academic  students  and  not  pre-engineers).  Among  the 
women  preference  in  case  of  self-support  was  overwhelmingly 
for  teaching.  Social  service,  music,  art.  library  work,  business, 
editorial  work,  religious  service,  nursing,  housekeeping,  com- 
mercial chemistry,  were  set  down  in  this  order. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  tabulated  replies  to 
this  questionnaire  is  that  students  have  little  knowledge  of 
many  careers  which  should  make  strong  appeal  to  educated 
men  and  women.  The  concentration  of  numbers  upon  a  few 
leading  professions  and  occupations  shows  a  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  rapid  differentiation  of  contemporary  life  and  the 
many  forms  of  interesting  and  rewarding  service  which  are 
open  to  college  graduates. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  undergraduates  with  the  diver- 
sity of  pursuits  open  to  them,  the  college  arranged  a  series  of 
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addresses  on  vocational  subjects  by  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  by  men  and  women  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  public,  municipal  and  state  activity  and  social  service. 
More  than  twenty  addresses  of  this  character  were  given  dur- 
ing the  winter.  These  talks  were  heard  by  small  but  interested 
audiences.  The  experiment  seemed  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  plan,  although  in  order  to  make  it  permanently  success- 
ful it  should  be  put  upon  another  basis.  The  aim  wnll  be  here- 
after not  to  arrange  for  public  lectures,  but  to  organize  groups 
of  students  who  are  interested  in  a  given  calling.  These  meet- 
ings will  be  informally  addressed  by  men  and  women  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  in  question.  Opportunity  for  inquiries 
and  discussion  will  be  afforded. 

Another  device  for  calling  the  attention  of  undergraduates 
to  the  wide  range  of  careers  for  college  men  and  women  will 
be  two  bulletins  which  will  soon  be  printed  for  distribution. 
One  will  contain  brief  but  authoritative  statements  about  the 
various  careers  open  to  college  men.  Facts  as  to  the  demand 
in  each  of  these  professions  or  occupations,  range  of  incomes, 
the  personal  qualities  which  are  requisite,  the  type  of  training 
that  is  necessary,  etc.,  will  be  clearly  set  forth.  Another  bul- 
letin entitled  "Careers  for  College  Women"  will  provide  similar 
information  concerning  professions  and  occupations  which 
appeal  especially  to  women.  It  is  hoped  that  the  distribution 
of  these  bulletins  will  arouse  discussion  and  do  something  to 
deepen  the  purpose  of  at  least  a  few  undergraduates. 

To  predict  any  profound  influence  from  an  experiment  of 
this  sort  would  be  absurd.  Too  much  importance  ought  not  to 
be  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless,  as  a  suggestion  of  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  serious  life  questions  can  be  raised  with 
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undergraduates,  it  deserves  consideration.  For  to  discuss  the 
question  of  vocation  is  really  to  raise  fundamental,  social, 
ethical  and  philosophic  problems.  What  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
life  work  ?  Income,  power,  prestige,  op])ortunity  for  service  ? 
For  what  purpose  docs  one  live  in  the  world?  Is  there  any 
meaning  to  life?  Are  some  things  more  worth  while  than 
others  ?  What  are  the  supreme  things  to  be  sought  ?  These 
questions  will  not  down  when  the  choice  of  life  work  is  under 
discussion.  If  vocational  choice  has  any  possibilities  it  is  in 
bringing  students  and  teachers  together  in  friendly  talk  about 
important  personal  problems  and  in  leading  students  to  plan 
their  college  work  not  in  a  narrowly  practical  spirit,  but  witli 
a  large  conception  of  what  preparation  for  a  liberal  profession 
or  for  another  type  of  social  service  really  means. 

If  the  arts  college  then  is  to  survive,  it  must  renew  its 
loyalty  to  a  liberal  education  which  does  not  seek  to  ignore 
the  practical  problems  of  life,  but  which  aims  to  connect  itself 
in  vital  and  fruitful  ways  with  various  aspects  of  personal  and 
community  living.  It  must  re-interpret  culture,  not  by  con- 
trasting it  with  vocation,  l)ul  Ijy  liberalizing  vocation  until  this 
in  all  its  connections  becomes  a  means  not  only  of  livelihood 
but  of  life. 

President  Venable.  Dr.  Vincent,  you  say  that  only 
about  lo  per  cent  of  these  men  failed  to  make  up  their  minds 
before  entering? 

President  Vincent.     Yes. 

President  Venable.  And  a  small  percentage  only 
changed  ? 

President  \'ixcext.  About  19  per  cent  reported  as  hav- 
ing changed  their  minds. 
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President  Venable.  Of  course,  one  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  course  pursued  by  you  would  be  to  cause 
greater  changes,  by  bringing  them  more  Hght  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

President  Vincent.     Yes. 

President  Venable.  Have  you  thought  of  the  question 
of  catching  them  before  it  is  too  late — catching  them  in  the 
high  schools?  We  have  tried  the  vocational  lectures,  you 
may  say.  We  have  a  morning  chapel,  and  about  ten  minutes 
are  frequently  given  there  to  some  one  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  such-and-such  a  profession — some  one  who  is  compe- 
tent. But  this  year  we  are  trying  to  catch  them  in  the  high 
schools,  and  sending  out  a  sort  of  vocational  bulletin  to  these 
graduates  of  the  high  schools,  hoping  to  get  them  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration.  It  is  so  difficult  after  entering-, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  year  or  so  of  work,  for  the  man  to 
make  the  change.  So  this  year  we  have  the  idea  that  we  will 
try  to  remedy  this  by  going  back  to  the  high  schools.  I  do 
not  know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  bulletin,  but  the  bul- 
letin speaks  of  the  various  opportunities  for  vocational  work, 
etc..  offered  by  the  university.  We  want  them  at  least  to  have 
an  open  mind  when  the\-  come  there,  and  see  exactly  what 
courses  they  wish  to  pursue.  The  change  afterwards  is  often 
a  pretty  heavy  sacrifice  for  them. 

President  Vincent.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  organization  of  the  University  of  ]\Iinnesota  is  such  that 
these  statistics  were  gathered  only  from  those  who  might  be 
said  to  be  in  flexible  condition.  They  could  turn,  in  the  sopho- 
more, junior  or  senior  year,  to  a  very  wide  variety  of  courses, 
without  any  difficult}-.     The  Liberal  Arts  College  does  not  in- 
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elude,  for  example,  as  it  does  in  a  good  many  institutions,  stu- 
dents who  are  doing-  engineering  work.  Engineering  is  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  college.  Engineering  students  are  not 
included  in  this  report. 

President  Van  Hise.  Let  me  ask  one  question :  Are 
there  in  your  faculties  any  professors  who  are  opposed  to 
directing  the  attention  of  students  toward  definite  vocations? 
Is  there  a  group  that  says  that  the  best  thing  is  to  give  these 
men  education  and  culture,  and  refrain  from  giving  them  any 
vocational  slant ;  and  who  therefore  object  tq  anything  that  in 
any  way  directs  the  work  of  a  student  toward  definiteness  and 
correlation  of  his  work  toward  a  career? 

President  Vincent.  The  question  not  having  yet  come 
before  the  faculty  for  general  discussion,  that  very  large  body 
of  gentlemen  presumably  have  not  disclosed  their  views.  But 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  question  will  be  raised. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  this :  that  there  has  been  no  pro- 
posal as  yet  to  organize  vocational  careers  in  any  narrow  sense 
— to  make  them  narrowly  technical.  It  was  rather  to  raise 
the  question  of  a  career,  and  perhaps  to  use.  a  temporary 
choice  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  then  to  select  courses 
with  some  reference  to  that.  But  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
opposition,  and  perhaps  on  good  grounds,  to  anything  like 
hard  and  fast  curricula  leading  to  this  career  or  that.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  a  student  developed  an  interest  in  social 
sen-ice  of  some  kind,  say  the  study  of  municipal  problems, 
naturally  he  would  elect  a  good  many  courses,  in  economics, 
political  science,  public  sanitation  and  subjects  of  that  sort. 
Such  specialization — if  it  can  be  called  specialization — would 
come  in  the  iunior  and  senior  vears. 
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President  Van  Hise.  Let  me  say  just  a  word.  In  our 
faculty  at  Wisconsin  we  have  m  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
men  who  insist  that  all  vocational  slant  is  detrimental  to  hieh 
ideals  of  scholarship.  They  object  to  any  grouping  of  studies  at 
all  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  They  would  not  if  they  had 
their  way,  have  a  grouping  indicated,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
information,  which  might  lead  to  a  certain  career.  They  ob- 
ject strenuously,  fundamentally,  to  anything  which  (to  use 
their  own  expression)  looks  towards  bread  and  butter.  They 
think  that  the  old  college  of  liberal  arts  is  being  ruined  by 
groupings  of  subjects  within  the  college,  leading  to  this  or  that 
vocation,  either  in  the  way  of  suggestion  or  in  the  way  of 
definite  course.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  share  this  view,  but 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  in  the  faculties  with  which  I  am 
familiar  there  is  a  strong  group  of  able  men  who  insist  that 
the  idea  of  getting  the  students  to  turn  in  a  certain  direction 
early  in  their  career  is  altogether  wrong. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  fev/  words  on  this  matter. 

The  President  pro  tempore.     By  all  means. 

Doctor  Parkin.  I  think  what  I  have  in  mind  will  in- 
terest the  members  of  this  Association  here. 

I  dare  say  most  of  you  have  heard,  when  you  have  gone 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that  stately  bidding  prayer  which  is 
always  used  in  the  universities,  and  which  asks  that  the  uni- 
versities may  turn  out  in  regular  succession  "men  qualified 
to  serve  God  in  church  and  state."  Now,  I  believe  that  in 
that  prayer  may  be  discerned  the  foundation  of  what  you 
would  call  the  liberal  arts  course  of  Oxford,  and  the  reason 
for   its   existence.     The   college   was   founded   with   the   idea 
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of  furnishing  education  to  men  who  were  going  into  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  country,  into  the  work  of  church  and  state,  and 
I  think  if  you  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  prayer  shows  the 
fundamental  difference  between  what  you  call  the  vocational 
idea  in  university  life,  as  you  see  it  here,  where  everybody  is 
being  turned  out  for  some  paying  occupation,  to  which  he  has 
made  up  his  mind,  and  that  other  idea  represented  by  the  man 
who  is  going  to  spend  many  years  in  training  himself  for 
what  may  be  called  the  higher  purposes  of  life — for  public 
service  and  for  social  service. 

I  once  had  to  write  the  biography  of  a  very  distinguished 
educational  man  in  England,  perhaps  one  who  has  had  more 
influence  on  modern  education  in  England  than  any  other 
man — Thring  of  Uppingham.  In  the  correspondence  that  I 
was  dealinsf  with  I  found  much  about  a  set  of  four  brothers 
Thev  were  all  at  Oxford.  They  had  all  passed  through  his 
hands.  They  wrote  to  him  confidentially  about  their  views 
of  life,  and  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  each 
seemed  indefinite  about  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Each 
seemed  confident  that  when  he  did  make  up  his  mind  to  a 
certain  career  he  was  going  to  be  successful ;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  became  a  well  known  artist,  one  became  a  dis- 
tinguished oculist ;  the  third  became  a  professor  of  Latin  at 
Oxford,  and  the  fourth  a  distinguished  tutor  of  Balliol. 
Now.  that  strikes  me  as  illustrating  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence betwen  the  two  systems ;  the  one  of  haste — the  other  of 
prolonged  preparation.  Let  me  contrast  this  with  another 
point  of  view. 

A  year  before  he  died,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  President 
Cleveland.    I  said  to  him  that  when  I  mentioned  to  the  Rhodes 
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scholars  who  came  from  the  United  States  public  life — serv- 
ice to  the  country — they  threw  up  their  hands  and  said  the 
way  into  it  was  not  easy.  I  said  to  him  that  Rhodes  had 
thought  of  this  perhaps  more  than  anything  else — of  men  who 
should  give  their  lives  to  public  service.  I  told  him  that  the 
leader  of  a  political  party  in  England  would  not  consider  that 
he  was  doing  his  duty  to  his  party  if  he  was  not  carefully 
watching  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  order  to  pick  out  and  get 
into  Parliament  as  quickly  as  possible  the  very  ablest  men 
that  they  had  there.  President  Cleveland  agreed  that  it  was 
a  thing  impossible  in  this  country ;  that  if  the  ablest  young 
man,  supplied  with  plenty  of  means,  came  to  the  leader  of 
his  party  and  said,  "I  am  willing  to  give  my  life  to  the  public 
service  of  this  countrv,"  the  onlv  thingr  the  leader  could  sav 
would  be :  "Go  back  into  your  primaries ;  tr\-  to  work  your 
way  up  through  the  lower  levels  of  political  life,  and  perhaps 
after  a  while  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  boost  in  some 
way." 

I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  this  contrast  is  due  to  the 
fundamental  difference  in  regard  to  this  question  of  educa- 
tion. I  want  you  presidents  of  the  state  universities  to  think 
it  over.  When  your  young  men  come  over  there,  I  often  find 
a  man  who  is  actually  worried  because  he  is  not  earning  money, 
because  he  has  not  got  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he 
feels  behind  him  pressure  from  people;  who  think  he  is  merely 
wasting  his  life  trying  to  train  himself  for  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  life. 

Now,  I  merely  throw  out  these  ideas.  Perhaps  they  are 
the  ideas  of  an  old  world,  but,  after  all,  the  ideas  of  an  old 
world  and  its  experience  are  something;  and  I  was  very  much 
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gratified  this  morning',  immensely  pleased,  with  something  that 
Dr.  \'an  Hise  said  quite  unconsciously.  When  he  wished 
to  mention  the  development  of  perfect  self-government  in  his 
university,  where  the  expression  of  the  public  will  directly 
governed,  he  did  not  say  that  the  College  Court  was  the 
House  of  Congress,  but  that  it  was  the  House  of  Commons 
of  his  students.  And  that  is  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  a  republic. 

President  James,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  think  most  of  us 
in  our  meeting  here  have  been  struck,  as  we  have  been  in 
previous  meetings,  by  the  fact  that  many  institutions  are  try- 
ing many  diflierent  experiments,  and  that  we  have  really  no 
very  good  method  of  getting  an  account  of  these  experiments. 
This  address  of  Dr.  Van  Hise  this  morning  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  value  of  these  experiments. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the  President  of  this 
Association  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  organizing  a  bureau  of  information  inside 
of  this  Association,  to  which  reports  of  faculty  committees, 
reports  of  deans,  reports  of  professors  who  care  to  write  upon 
any  of  these  subjects,  and  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the 
ditterent  institutions  may  be  sent,  and  to  which  any  one  of 
us  may  go  to  find  the  material  bearing  upon  any  particular 
problem  as  it  has  been  discussetl  in  all  these  different  institu- 
tions. I  do  not  know  w^hether  it  is  possible  or  not,  but  if  it 
is  possible,  I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  us. 

I  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
consider  this  proposition. 

The  Secretary.  May  I  say,  apropos  of  what  President 
James  has  said,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  would 


or 
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be  very  glad  indeed  to  offer  his  offices  as  a  distributin 
agency  for  any  such  work  as  that.  We  have  tried  to  do  it 
this  past  year  to  some  extent.  Whatever  has  come  to  us  at 
our  office  that  has  seemed  to  be  of  general  interest  to  the  As- 
sociation— for  instance,  this  question  of  the  proposed  Federal 
university — has  immediately  been  sent  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed,  at  the 
office,  to  continue  that  work  under  the  direction  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President  pro  tempore.     Are  there  any  remarks? 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed 
to.) 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  committee  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  will  be  the  paper  by 
President  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Michigan :  "To  what 
extent  may  the  state  university  be  properly  used  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  state  who  can- 
not attend  the  university  and  as  an  aid  to  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government?" 
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To  What  Extent  May  the   State    University  Be 
Properly  Used  as  an   Instrumentality  for  the 
Service  of  the  People  of  the  State  Who  Can- 
not Attend  the  University  and  as  an  Aid 
to  Ditferent  Departments  of  the 
State  Government? 

BY 

Harry  B.  Hutchins 
President  of  the  University  of  Michigan 

1  wish  first  to  apologize  to  the  Association  for  frequent 
references  in  this  paper  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  get  together  data  bearing  upon  the 
subject  from  state  universities  generally,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
compelled  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  conditions  in 
Michigan  more  often  than  good  taste  and  modesty  would 
perhaps  sanction.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  will  bring  out  sufficiently 
the  attitude  and  practices  of  the  different  institutions  repre- 
sented in  the  Association  in  regard  to  outside  university 
work.  At  all  events,  by  the  course  that  I  have  taken,  you 
have  been  spared  an  infliction  in  the  form  of  that  intolerable 
modern  nuisance,  the  questionnaire. 

The  state  university  idea,  as  originally  conceived  and 
as  at  first  developed,  w-as  not  essentially  dififcrent,  I  think, 
from  the  college  or  university  idea,  as  exemplified  in  the 
endowed  institutions.  The  settlers  in  the  new  states,  im- 
pressed   with    the    wisdom   of   the    declaration    of   the    great 
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Ordinance  of  1787,  that  "religion,  morality  and  education 
being  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged,"  early  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  bounty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  state 
universities.  And  I  am  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  they  did  this, 
not  with  any  notion  of  direct  benefit  to  the  individual  tax- 
payer. In  other  words,  they  did  not  expect  the  university 
to  serve  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  notion  that  through  its  immediate 
service  to  those  in  attendance  and  its  general  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  the  public  support  of  the 
state  university  could  be  justified,  was  the  dominant  one, 
just  as  behind  the  endowed  university  the  dominant  notion 
was  and  is,  service  to  those  in  attendance  and  an  uplifting 
general  influence. 

But  since  the  launching  of  state  universities,  conditions 
have  been  rapidly  changing.  Instead  of  being  but  an  inci- 
dental burden,  as  it  was  in  the  very  early  period  of  its  history, 
the  state  university  of  today  that  is  really  doing  things  worth 
while  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  is  fast  becoming  an 
expensive  institution.  It  now  makes  a  large  inroad  upon  the 
state  treasury.  Whether  the  support  is  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  state,  supplemented  by 
occasional  appropriations  for  special  purposes  or  in  the  form 
of  yearly  or  biennial  appropriations,  the  amount  in  the  ag- 
gregate that  must  be  raised  each  year  is  a  large  sum.  In 
some  of  the  states  the  state  university  is  by  a  large  amount 
the  most  expensive  of  the  state  institutions.  The  univer- 
sity tax  heads  the  list ;  and  while  the  sum  contributed  yearly 
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by  each  tax-pa\er  may  not  be  large,  the  fact  that  the  sums 
paid  by  all  run  into  so  many  figures  and  that  the  money  is 
used  for  purposes  tiiat  do  not  directly  contribute  apparently 
to  the  advancement  or  well  being  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens,  provokes  not  infrequently  unfavorable  comment  and 
at  times  bitter  attacks.  Moreover,  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation is  more  distinctly  apparent  when  we  remember  that 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Xot  only  are  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
running  a  university  increasing  each  year  in  a  marked  degree, 
but  there  is  the  ever  present  necessity  of  enlarging  the  plant 
and  the  opportunities  to  meet  new  and  pressing  demands.  It 
is  certainly  a  fact  that  if  a  university  is  not  advancing,  it  is 
on  the  downward  road.  It  cannot  stand  still.  This  the 
authorities  of  the  modern  state  university  fully  appreciate 
antl  they  are  very  properly  on  the  alert  constantly  to  raise 
the  standards  and  increase  the  scope  of  the  institution.  The 
progressive  notion,  now  so  generally  dominant,  is  nowhere 
in  education  so  fully  exemplified  as  it  is  in  our  state  univer- 
sities. These  institutions  are  certainly  expanding  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  their  work  are 
constantly  on  the  increase.  They  are  becoming  a  great 
force  in  the  educational  world. 

But  the  unprecedented  growth  of  these  new  centers  of 
learning  and  the  tremendous  and  constantly  increasing  ex- 
pense that  their  maintenance  and  expansion  bring  upon  the 
public,  are  giving  rise  to  new  problems  of  large  proportions. 
The  tax-payer  is  beginning  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  is 
asking  himself  and  he  is  asking  his  neighbor  what  direct 
benefit  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  has  never  been  able  him- 
self to   attend   the   state   universitv   or   to   send    his   children. 
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is  receiving  in  exchange  for  his  yearly  contribution.  When 
the  university  was  very  largely  supported  by  the  revenues 
growing  out  of  federal  benefaction  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  state  was  so  small  as  to  attract  little  attention,  he  was 
a  comparatively  easy  convert  to  the  doctrine  that  the  state 
should  have  within  its  borders  a  great  center  of  higher  learn- 
ing, to  which  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  might 
resort  for  instruction  and  that  might  serve  as  an  inspiring 
and  uplifting  influence  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  now  when  the  university  tax  heads  the  list 
and  is  constantly  increasing,  he  has  his  doubts.  He  very 
naturally  inquires  as  to  direct  benefits.  He  wishes  to  know, 
also,  where  and  when  the  end  is  to  be.  He  has  not  as  yet 
risen  to  the  point  of  view  where  he  appreciates  that  the 
university's  life  and  vigor  are  to  be  determined  very  largely 
by  the  amount  of  its  legislative  requests. 

That  the  authorities  of  the  state  universities  generally 
understand  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  people  for  something  in  the  line  of  direct  service,  is  quite 
apparent.  All,  I  think,  are  doing  something  with  this  end 
in  view.  In  one  or  two  of  the  states,  the  plans  for  outside 
service  are  elaborate  and  well  under  way,  but  usually  they  are 
as  yet  rather  limited  in  scope  and  somewhat  tentative.  With 
most  of  us  it  is  still  a  serious  question  as  to  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  service,  along  other  than  well  defined  educa- 
tional lines,  the  university  should  undertake.  Once  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state  know  that  requests  for  outside  service  with- 
out compensation  other  than  that  which  is  merely  incidental, 
will     ])e    entertained    by    the    university,    the    requests    are 
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many  and  varied.     Then  it  is  thai  tlie  necessity  for  well  de- 
fined regulations,  hased  upon  principle,  becomes  apparent. 

If  it  is  concluded  that  outside  service  of  some  kind,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  directly,  should  be  furnished  by  the 
universit}',  it  would  seem  that  such  service  should  be  along 
lines  of  activity  within  the  university  and  of  university  grade, 
or  university  dignity,  so  to  speak.  Teachers  should  not  be 
called  u])on.  in  order  to  meet  an  outside  demand,  to  work 
up  particular  subjects,  unless  by  so  doing  they  can  increase 
their  effectiveness  in  regular  university  wprk.  Of  course, 
this  suggestion  would  not  apply  in  case  of  one  employed 
only  for  outside  work.  To  engage  in  outside  service  that 
is  not  distinctly  of  university  grade,  would  tend  to  lower  uni- 
versity standards.  It  would  also  be  work  in  a  held  that 
properly  belongs  to  other  than  university  teachers.  If  the 
outside  service  be  of  a  professional  nature,  it  would  seem 
that  it  should  be  service  that  will  result  in  general  as  well  as 
individual  benefit,  or  that  it  should  be  service  for  some  de- 
partment of  the  state  government  that  cannot  be  better  and 
more  economically  served  in  some  other  way,  or  for  some 
municipality  of  the  state  similarly  situated.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter differenll\-:  It  would  seem  that  university  service,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  should  not  be  used  for  commercial  or 
business  purposes  solely,  but  for  purposes  in  which  the  ])ub- 
lic  generally  can  share,  and  that  if  it  is  service  that  will  re- 
sult in  an  individual  benefit,  it  should  be  a  benefit  that  has 
a  public  hearing.  The  university  cannot  properly,  through 
service,  rendered  by  it,  at  state  expense,  take  part  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  undertaking,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
might  properly,  at  the  request  of  a  private  person  or  firm  or 
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corporation,  work  out  results  that  are  distinctly  of  an  edu- 
cational or  scientific  value,  with  the  explicit  understanding^ 
that  they  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  public  and  to  be 
published  as  university  work.  All  will  ag-ree,  I  am  sure, 
that  extra-university  service,  if  rendered  in  the  interest  of 
public  health,  or  of  higher  standards  of  morality,  or  for  the 
development  of  the  state's  resources,  can  easily  be  justified. 
Moreover,  whatever  can  be  done  along  this  line  in  the  way 
of  uplifting  the  educational  standards  of  the  state  and  uni- 
fying the  educational  interests  should,  I  think,  meet  with 
general  favor. 

Let  us  apply  some  of  these  general  principles  to  spe- 
cial problems. 

The  most  usual  method  of  bringing  the  university  to  the 
people  is  through  the  medium  of  the  so-called  university  ex- 
tension work.  This  has  been  carried  on  in  various  ways 
and  with  varying  results.  The  plan  at  first  quite  generally 
adopted,  I  believe,  and  still  followed  to  some  extent,  involves 
the  conducting  of  courses  by  university  teachers  in  diflferenr 
parts  of  the  state,  the  classes  meeting  at  more  or  less  reg- 
ular intervals.  Usually  the  expense  is  shared  by  the  uni- 
versity and  the  persons  receiving  instruction.  This  sort  of 
work  is,  as  a  rule,  of  university  grade  so  far  as  the  teacher 
is  concerned,  but  the  results  fall  far  short  of  university  re- 
sults because  of  the  inadequacy  of  preparation  on  the  part 
of  those  in  attendance.  Unless  the  lecturer  is  specially 
adapted  to  service  of  this  kind  and  has  the  ability  to  stim- 
ulate a  continued  interest  in  purely  voluntary  work,  he  fails 
to  make  a  success  of  his  course.  It  is  the  exception,  I  am 
very  sure,  for  the  average  university  teacher  to  do  anything 
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that  is  really  worth  while  in  the  extension  field,  where  the 
work  is  conducted  in  the  manner  intlicated.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  our  universities  have  been  fortunate  in  securini^  well 
equipped  men  who  are  thorous^hly  adapted  for  the  work,  to 
give  practically  their  entire  time  to  the  service ;  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  best  plan,  if  anything^  more  ambitious  than  a 
single  lecture  upon  a  given  subject  is  to  be  attempted.  Em- 
barrassing and  discouraging  failures  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions of  university  instruction  and  university  men  are  not  so 
frequent  if  extension  activities  are  confined  to  persons  spe- 
cially  tramed  and  naturally  adapted  to  the  work.  W'e  should,  I 
think,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be  perfectly  candid,  and 
with  that  end  in  view,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  most  of  us, 
probably,  in  providing  for  extension  instruction,  have  in  mind, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  the  effect  that  the  work  will  have 
upon  the  people  of  the  state  in  the  way  of  leading  them 
to  look  with  favor  upon  the  university  and  university  appro- 
priations. The  educational  value  of  the  work  is  not  the  sole 
consideration.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  plan  is  best  which  attracts  the  largest  number,  and 
which,  while  it  accomplishes  something  worth  while  in  the 
way  of  stimulating  intellectual  activity  among  the  people,  di- 
rects their  attention  to  the  university.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  so  to  conduct  extension  work  that  much  in  the  way 
of  instruction  can  be  imparted.  The  lectures  should  be  dis- 
tinctly educational  in  character  and  not  simply  for  entertain- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  adai)ted  to  the 
general  audience.  They  should  not.  as  a  rule,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  given  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  course  by  the 
same  man.  l)ut  rather  in  the  form  of  a  course  upon  diff'erent 
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subjects  by  different  men.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  trust,  if 
I  refer  briefly  to  the  method  of  conducting  extension  work 
at  the  present  time  in  my  own  University.  Three  hundred 
lectures  are  provided  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The 
lecturers  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  university  faculties. 
The  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  lecturers,  including 
hotel  and  traveling  expenses,  are  paid  by  the  University,  the 
local  committee  being  required  simply  to  furnish  a  place  for 
the  lecture  and  to  provide  for  any  incidental  local  expense. 
The  lectures  are  assigned  through  the  agency  of  local  com- 
mittees, selected  generally  from  local  organizations  that  touch 
in  a  vital  way  the  life  of  their  respective  communities,  and 
are  so  distributed  as  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of 
people.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  local  committee  is  to  sub- 
mit, through  the  proper  officer,  immediately  after  a  lecture 
has  been  given,  a  report  upon  it  to  the  Director  of  Extension 
Work  at  the  University.  In  this  way  the  Director  is  put  in 
touch  at  once  with  the  impression  that  the  different 
lecturers  make,  and  is  thus  able  to  exercise  a  discriminating 
judgment  in  making  future  assignments.  It  is  stated  in  the 
announcement  that  this  work  "was  organized  with  a  desire 
to  bring  the  University  into  closer  touch  with  the  people,  and 
thus  accomplish  three  general  aims:  (a)  To  serve  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education  and  the  advancement  of  culture;  (b) 
^o  serve  local  communities  in  so  far  as  the  technical  and  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  men  doing  university  work  may  be 
available ;  and  (c)  to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  various 
faculties  with  local  conditions  throughout  the  state."  And 
I  should  say  here  that,  judging  from  reports  of  lecturers,  this 
last  object  has  proved  to  be  a  most  important  one. 
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If  wisely  planned  and  so  conducted  that  it  can  be  made 
reasonably  effective,  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
regular  duties  of  the  instructing  staff,  extension  work  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  properly  carried  on  by  the  state  univer- 
sity for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
state  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  people  and  the  uni- 
versity into  closer  touch.  Very  much  of  the  popular  oppo- 
sition to  the  support  of  higher  education  by  the  state  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  masses  do  not  know  their  university, 
do  not  appreciate  what  it  is  doing  in  the  \yay  of  instruction 
and  investigation  and  have  no  conception  of  its  real  worth 
to  the  people.  .V  closer  association  between  members  of  the 
faculties  and  the  })eople  is  sure  to  result  in  a  better  under- 
standing and  in  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  the  university  to  the  people. 

The  state  college  of  agriculture,  which  is  in  many  of  the 
states  a  part  of  the  state  university,  naturally  and  very  prop- 
erly is  used  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  to  whether  or  not  the  present  institute  service  among 
the  farmers  was  contemplated  in  any  of  the  federal  acts,  I 
am  not  advised,  but  such  service  is  now  not  infrequently 
provided  for  and  regulated  by  state  enactment  and  through 
it  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  farming 
communities  into  closer  touch  with  the  state  university.  To 
what  extent  in  practice  agricultural  faculties  respond  to  pri- 
vate inquiries  concerning  courses  to  be  pursued  under  stated 
conditions,  I  do  not  know.  Whenever  the  answer  must  give 
results  of  general  importance  to  farming  communities,  pro- 
vision, it  would  seem,  should  be  made  for  furnishing  it  and 
for  making  it  by  publication  generally  accessible.  That  it  is 
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proper  for  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and,  indeed,  its  duty, 
to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  expert  knowledge  of 
members  of  its  faculty  in  regard  to  matters  that  affect  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  a  large  way,  like,  for  example,  the  ex-, 
termination  of  pests  or  the  arresting  of  disease  among  do- 
mestic animals,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  The  farmers  gen- 
erally have  a  right  to  service  of  this  kind  from  the  state  uni- 
versity. Where,  however,  information  is  sought  purelv  for 
private  or  for  business  purposes  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  if  given,  it  will  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  people  gen- 
erally who  are  interested,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  univer- 
sity is  under  no  obligation  to  give  it  and  indeed  should  not 
give  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  state  university  becomes 
naturally  and  easily  an  instrumentality  for  the  service  of 
the  people  in  connection  with  the  service  that  it  renders  to 
those  in  attendance.  It  serves  the  people  directly  and  in  serv- 
ing them  makes  its  service  to  those  in  attendance  more  ef- 
fective. This  may  be  the  case  where  the  state  university 
maintains  a  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  with  hos- 
pital facilities  furnished  by  the  university  and  used  for  in- 
structional purposes.  I  crave  your  indulgence  while  I  refer 
briefly  by  way  of  illustration  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  organic  act  provided  specifically  for  a  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  department  was  located  at  the 
seat  of  the  university  as  a  part  of  the  university.  Gradually 
hospital  facilities  have  been  developed  until  now  they  are 
second  to  none  in  the  state. 

In  the  two  hospitals  there  are  four  hundred  and  thirty 
beds,  and  these  are  constantly  filled.     In  addition  there  are 
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numerous  out-patients,  that  is.  those  havinc^  rooms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hospital  buildings  who  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  ofYered.  "  Under  the  hospital  rules,  treat- 
ment and  care  are  entirely  free  to  the  patient.  As  the  facili- 
ties provided  are  primarily  for  clinical  instruction  to  medical 
students,  patients  in  entering  must  submit  themselves  for 
clinical  use.  It  should  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  ut- 
most caution  is  exercised  in  the  way  of  avoiding  anything 
that  would  ofifend  the  sensibilities  of  patients  and  that  their 
interest  and  welfare  are  at  all  times  most  sacredly  guarded 
bv  the  officers  and  physicians  in  charge.  The  only  expenses 
to  the  patient  are  small  charges  for  medicine  and  board. 
These  charges  are  sufficient  in  amount  only  to  cover  the  cost. 
The  privilege  of  admission  to  the  university  hospitals  and  of 
free  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  however,  is  confined  to 
certain  classes :  first,  to  those  who  may  be  admitted  by  virtue 
of  special  statutory  provisions.  For  example,  any  deformed 
child  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is  entitled  to  free  treatment, 
provided  that  the  doctor  present  at  the  child's  birth  certifies 
that  he  was  present ;  that  the  child  was  born  deformed,  and 
in  his  judgment  could  be  helped  by  treatment,  and  provided 
further  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  president  of  the 
village  or  the  supervisor  of  the  township,  in  which  the  child 
lives,  orders  the  child  cared  for  at  the  Universit\-.  So  any 
child  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  State  Public  School,  or  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  or  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  or  of 
the  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  may  receive 
free  treatment  at  the  University  upon  orders  from  the  super- 
intendents of  the  respective  schools.  Furthermore,  any  poor, 
indigent   person   is   received   for   treatment   upon   the   written 
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order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  his  county.  Like- 
wise, any  poor,  indigent  person  is  received  upon  the  written 
order   of   the   supervisor   of   his   township.     The   other   cases 
that   are   received   for  treatment  are,  first,   emergency   cases; 
secondly,  the  cases  of  students  who  are  sick  while  in  actual 
attendance    upon    any    department    of    the    University;    third, 
the  cases  of  persons  who  bring  letters  from  their  usual  medi- 
cal attendants  recommending  their  admission.  The  followins- 
provision  is  in  force  in  order  to  confine  the  hospitals  within 
their  proper  field   as   essentially  charitable  institutions.     Any 
person  applying  for  admission  and  not  coming  under  any  of 
the  classes  that  have  been  enumerated  must,  before  being  re- 
ceived, make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  is  financially  unable  to 
pay  the  usual  minimum  fees  of  the  profession  for  such  treat- 
ment as  he  or  she  may  require.     Ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-one  patients  were  received  and  treated  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,   191 1.     The  reports   for  last  year  have 
not  as  yet  been  published.     That  very  general  advantage  is 
taken   of   the   medical   and   surgical    opportunities   offered   by 
the   University,   is   evidenced  by   the   fact  that  patients   come 
from  every  part  of  the  state.     All  of  the  counties  are  rep- 
resented.    The  hospital  records  show  a  great  variety  in  the 
callings  of  the  people  received.     The  number  of  different  oc- 
cupations represented  during  the  year  ending  June  30,   191 1, 
was    two    hundred    and    fourteen.     During   that    year    eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  farmers,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two   housewives,    one   hundred   and    sixty-two   teachers,    four 
hundred  and  eighty  school  children,  three  hundred  and  three 
other  children,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  day  laborers,  and 
so  on,  were  treated.     Besides  the  callings  to  which  reference 
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has  been  made,  the  list  includes  mechanics  and  artisans  of 
various  kinds.  Many  of  these  persons  who.  but  for  the 
medical  opportunities  offered  at  the  University,  would  be- 
come public  burdens,  are  now  sent  back  to  their  respective 
communities  in  such  physical  condition  that  they  become  self- 
supportint^  citizens.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  add,  I  think, 
that  throui^h  its  hospitals  the  University  secures  many  friends 
in  the  state,  and  affords  to  the  people  a  service  that  is  of 
great  value. 

Another  instrumentality  for  the  service  of  the  people  of 
the  state  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
have  established  is  the  so-called  Michigan  Pasteur  Institute, 
opened  in  1903  in  conjunction  with  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
of  the  University.  Since  its  establishment  the  number  of 
patients  treated  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  has  been 
nine  hundred  and  twelve,  the  great  majority  of  them  resi- 
dents of  the  state.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  work  is  that  there  have  been  no  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia among  patients  treated  at  the  Institute.  The  treat- 
ment furnished  is  free,  the  only  charge  being  for  materials 
used.  It  has  been  estimated  that  since  its  establishment  the 
Institute  has  saved  to  the  commonwealth  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  has  prevented  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  of  about  three  hundred  persons.  You  can  easily 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  state  thoroughly  ai)preciate  the 
protection  thus  afforded  by  their  state  university. 

The  state  university  through  its  laboratory  facilities  may 
properly  serve  the  people  directly  in  most  effective  ways.  For 
example,  by  sanitary  analyses  of  drinking  water  epidemics 
may  be  prevented  and  the  death  rate  of  the  state  decidedly 
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lowered.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  these  analyses  are 
furnished  without  charge  for  state  institutions,  mnnicipalities, 
villages,  counties,  and  townships  of  the  state,  and  also,  within 
the  discretion  of  designated  university  officers,  for  private 
citizens,  the  only  restriction  being  that  so  far  as  possible 
interference  with  commercial  analysts  must  be  avoided.  The 
University  also  under  similar  restrictions  makes  analyses  of 
drugs,  suspected  food,  etc.,  etc. 

Moreover,  in  its  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  an  arrange- 
ment  with  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  University  makes 
such  tests  of  clay  as  are  requested  by  the  Director  of  such  Sur- 
vey without  cost  other  than  the  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  the  tests.  The  State  Cieologist  may,  if  he  determines 
that  tests  for  private  parties  will  result  in  a  public  benefit, 
so  certify  and  the  university  will  then  analyze  such  clays  upon 
the  same  basis  that  it  does  the  work  for  the  State  Geological 
Survey. 

Through  its  department  of  engineering  there  is  much 
that  the  state  university  can  very  properly  do  to  bring  the 
institution  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  by  effective  serv- 
ice of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature.  If  the  department 
maintains  a  road-testing  laboratory,  which  is  now  a  feature 
at  Michigan,  it  ma}-  thereby  furnish  for  cities,  villages  and 
townships  important  information  as  to  materials  for  roads 
and  as  to  their  construction.  This  should  be  without  charge 
to  the  municipality  other  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  univer- 
sity. By  this  means,  a  service  is  rendered  in  the  results  of 
which  the  people  generally  share. 

The  state  university,  through  its  department  of  engineer- 
ing,  may   be,    and    not    infrequently    is,   of  great    aid   to   the 
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state  boanl  of  health  and  to  local  boards  of  the  same  kind. 
Most  effective  service  may  in  this  way  be  rendered,  service 
that  in  its  resnits  readies  ont  into  every  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Furthermore,  the  state  university  may  very 
properly  reach  the  people  and  benefit  them  through  the  oppor- 
tunities that  it  furnishes  in  the  field  of  sanitary  and  munic- 
i]ial  engineering.  A  water  and  sewage  experimental  sta- 
tion should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  work  in  this  field. 
\\'ater  filters  of  various  types  and  sewage  disposal  plants 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  experiments  on  an  extended 
scale  should  characterize  the  equipment.  Te'sts  of  sands  and 
gravels  of  the  state  for  filtering  purposes  should  be  made  for 
cities  and  villages,  and  questions  regarding  sanitary  matters, 
drainage,  etc.,  etc.,  should  receive  prompt  attention.  Service 
of  this  sort  is  of  vast  public  importance,  and  can  be  more 
easily  and  economically  secured  through  the  state  university 
than   through  any  other   instrumentality. 

Work  along  other  lines  that  may  have  its  public  aspect 
and  that  can  be  so  conducted  that  it  can  be  made  to  reach 
others  than  those  in  attendance  upon  the  university,  is  work 
in  hydraulic  engineering,  in  irrigation  and  in  forestry.  If 
the  state  university  experts  in  those  fields  stand  ready,  as 
thev  should,  to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  advice,  they  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  drawing 
the  university  and  the  people  into  a  closer  relationship. 

Furthermore,  much  that  is  crude  and  bad  in  form  and 
unconstitutional  in  our  state  legislation  could  be  avoided 
through  the  establishment  generally  of  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  experts  in  law  and  political  science  in  state  uni- 
versities and  our  legislative  bodies.     This,  I  believe,  has  been 
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attempted  in  one  or  two  of  the  states  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  It  is  more  easily  accomplished,  of  course,  where 
the  university  is  located  at  the  state  capital.  Aloreover,  dis- 
tinct assistance  could  be  rendered  by  the  same  experts  to  the 
municipalities  of  the  state.  Eft'orts  of  this  description  to 
bring-  the  university  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  are 
legitimate  and  of  distinct  service  in  advancing  the  effective- 
ness of  state  and  municipal  administration. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  in  the  event  of 
public  service,  the  questions  of  compensation  to  the  expert 
and  expense  to  the  university  may  be  of  importance.  In  my 
judgment,  the  employment  by  the  university  of  a  person 
upon  its  teaching  staff  ought  to  operate  as  a  general  retainer 
that  binds  him  to  render  public  service  for  the  people  of  the 
state  when  such  service  is  necessary  or  desirable,  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  parties  interested.  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  claim  that  the  university  expert  should 
give  his  services  to  the  public,  excepting  in  a  very  incidental 
way,  without  extra  compensation,  or  relief  from  university 
duties  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  the  public  service  desired.  This  compensation, 
if  the  service  is  rendered  to  a  department  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, should  ordinarily  be  paid  by  such  department.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances,  however,  it  may  well  be  paid  by 
the  university.  It  is  easily  seen  that  public  service  by  uni- 
versity officials  must  necessarily  involve  questions  of  detail 
of  this  nature  that  cannot  be  settled  by  any  general  regula- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties of  state  universities  to  bring  those  institutions  through 
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extra-university  service  into  closer  touch  with  the  people 
and  thereby  secure  for  them  the  support  that  tliey  must  have, 
if  they  are  to  accomplish  the  great  work  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  that  it  seems  to  be  their  mission  to  accomplish,  are 
legitimate  and  to  be  encouraged,  but  only  under  well  defined 
conditions  and  limitation.  The  service  rendered  should  al- 
ways be  of  a  public  nature,  for  the  public  good.  It  should 
never  be  for  the  benefit  of  purel}-  private  interests.  It  should 
always  be  service  of  a  university  grade,  service  worthy  of 
a  university  expert.  It  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a  way 
that  university  standards  will  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  smallest 
degree.  It  should  never  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  interferes  with  effective  teaching  and  productive  scholar- 
ship. Properly  regulated  and  restricted,  such  service  may 
become  an  instrumentality  of  great  good  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple generally  but  to  the  university  itself. 


The  President  pro  tempore.  We  might  call  on  Dean 
Cooley  now,  as  presenting  an  integral  part  of  this  discussion. 

Dean  CoolEV.  Mr.  President,  the  time  is  so  short  that 
I  fear  I  ought  not  to  take  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  make 
one  or  two  points ;  and  naturally,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
work  myself,  the  points  that  I  want  to  make,  or  can  make 
most  effectively,  will  be  somewhat  personal  in  character. 

I  believe  that  the  service  which  can  be  rendered  by  a  uni- 
versity man  stands  distinct  from  and  above  the  service  which 
can  be  rendered  bv  any  man  engaged  wholly  in  professional 
work,  and  who  receives  therefor  compensation  on  a  large 
scale.     The  university  man  occupies  a  position  of  honor  and 
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trust  and  is  not  to  the  same  extent  subject  to  commercial  in- 
fluences. His  opinion,  being  freer  from  possible  bias,  has  more 
weight,  and  therefore  he  can  be  more  useful  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes,  and  in  testifying  in  the  court. 

Questions  of  great  moment  are  constantly  arising  in  our 
states  and  municipalities  in  connection  with  which  the  uni- 
versity man  can  render  important  service.  I  may  mention  a  few 
cases  as  examples  of  w^hat  can  be  done  along  the  lines  of  engi- 
neering. Without  doubt  quite  as  great  possibilities  exist  in  con- 
nection with  law,  medicine,  political  economy,  forestry,  ge- 
ology and  other  subjects  taught  in  our  universities.  Indeed, 
for  many  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  universities  have 
only  made  a  beginning  in  the  useful  work  which  they  can  do  for 
their  states.  They  are  great  forces  which  have  remained 
largely  potential  because  their  kinetic  possibilities  have  not 
been  appreciated  by  the  people. 

In  1899  the  University  of  Michigan  through  its  depart- 
ment of  engineering  took  part  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
street  railway  properties  of  Detroit  with  a  view  to  their  pur- 
chase by  the  city.  In  1900  the  value  of  specific  tax  paying 
properties  was  investigated  for  the  Michigan  State  Tax  Com- 
mission under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  determine  whether  a  law  should  be  passed  placing  these 
properties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  These  properties  included 
railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  express  and  private  car  lines, 
plank  roads  and  river  improvements.  The  total  values  ap- 
proximated $240,000,000.  Certain  questions  involved  in  the 
investigation  brought  into  service  also  the  department  of  po- 
litical economy  of  the  university.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation an  ad  valorem  tax  law  was  passed  which,  after  pass- 
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ing-  throug-h  the  courts  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
brought  into  the  state  treasury  about  Si2,ocxd.ooo  The 
railroad  properties  were  revalued  in  1903  in  connection 
with  this  suit,  and  again  in  1905  in  connection  with  an  as- 
sessment by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  value  of  the 
railroad  properties  alone  in  1900  was  foimd  to  be  in  round 
figures  $200,000,000.  In  1903  their  value  approximated  S240.- 
000,000.  and  in  1905.  $280,000,000.  Subsequent  valuations 
have  also  been  made  of  telegraph  and  telephone  properties. 
and  now  all  of  the  old  specific  tax  paying  properties  in  Michi- 
gan are  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

In  1902  the  University  of  Michigan  was  called  upon  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  in  the  valuation  of 
a  part  of  its  railroad  system.  In  1903  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
valued  its  railroads,  this  work  being  done  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  valuation  used  was 
similar  to  that  used  in  Michigan,  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  able  to  be  of  serv-ice  in  the  Wisconsin  work  in  a  consult- 
ing capacit}-. 

In  municipalities  the  University  of  ^Vlichigan  has  through 
its  department  of  engineering  taken  part  in  the  investigation 
of  electric  light  and  power  properties  and  street  railroad 
properties  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Xew  York  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  other 
cities.  In  all  of  these  cases  important,  almost  vital  questions 
were  involved,  the  settlement  of  which  was  to  form  precedents 
for  future  relations  of  the  public  and  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. 

In  Kansas  the  university  has  played  a  verv-  important 
part  in  the  framing  of  laws  governing  sanitation  of  munici- 
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palities  and  streams.  This  sug-gests  a  field  of  usefulness 
which  in  the  future,  as  our  land  becomes  more  thicklv  popu- 
lated, cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  fram- 
ing of  laws  governing  the  use  of  streams  for  water  power  so 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  may  be  conserved  is  another 
important  work  in  which  tlie  universities  can  take  part.  In- 
deed it  would  be  easy  to  add  many  other  examples  but  in  the 
limited  time  allotted  to  me  these  will  have  to  suffice. 

The  President.  I  wish  to  ask  what  is  the  will  of  the 
Association.  We  have  two  more  papers,  and  we  have  also 
the  business  of  the  Association,  and  we  must  be  at  the  White 
House  at  about  quarter  before  three.  Now,  what  is  the  will 
of  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  further  transaction  of 
business? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  rather  an 
intense  morning,  and  I  move  that  we  relax  a  little  bit  now 
to  attend  to  our  matters  of  business,  and  gather  at  i  130 
this  afternoon  to  hear  the  papers  of  President  Ellis  and  Presi- 
dent Kingsbury — I  fancy  we  will  enjoy  them  then  a  little  more 
than  we  would  just  now — and  that  we  adjourn  finally  this 
afternoon  at  a  quarter  before  three. 

President  Denny.  Do  I  understand  the  motion  to  be 
that  we  now  go  into  a  business  session  ? 

The  Secretary.     Yes. 

President  Denny.     Then  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed 
to.) 

The  President.  We  should  now  have  the  reports  of 
the  committees,  and  first  that  of  the  Auditing  Committee — 
Chancellor  Averv. 
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Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

Chanceleor  Avery.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  is  as  follows : 

"All  stubs  for  receipts  issued  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
have  been  examined  and  found  to  correspond  with  his  report." 

We  have  added,  in  parentheses :  "Except  one  steno- 
graphic error  of  70  cents  erroneously  charged  to  the  wrong 
university."  That  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but  merely  to  show 
the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and,  in  a  way.  our  care  in  ex- 
amining the  records.  * 

"Receipts  for  all  expenditures  by  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer have  been  examined  and  found  to  correspond  to  his 
report. 

"We  desire  in  this  connection  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  efficient  and  businesslike  methods  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  as  disclosed  by  his  report  to  the  Association." 

The  President.  You  have  heard  this  report.  What 
action  will  you  take? 

President  Ayres.     I  move  it  be  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  report  was  adopted.) 

The  President.  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  committee — President  Gault. 

Report  of  the   Nominating  Committee 

President  Gault.  Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities,  your  special  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

For  President :  E.  J.  James,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 
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For  Vice-President:  J.  T.  Kingsbury.  President  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 

For  Vice-President  ex  officio :  The  Honorable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer :  G.  P.  Benton,  President  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee : 
F.  P.  Venable,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  President.  What  action  will  you  take  upon  this 
report  ? 

President  Ellis.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee be  received  and  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  report  was  adopted.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  roll  call. 

The  Secretary.  Are  there  any  corrections,  Air.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen  ?  Are  there  any  names  that  I  have  not 
recorded  here  that  should  appear  as  representing  the  institu- 
tions that  have  membership  in  the  Association?  I  see  Dr. 
Claxton's  name  is  not  here. 

President  Ellis.     Have  you  Dr.  Parkin's  name? 

The  Secretary.  Dr.  Parkin's  name  is  entered  as  a 
special  guest  of  the  Association,  and  will  appear  in  the  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that, 
according  to  a  rule  of  the  Association  adopted  last  year,  a 
member  of  this  body  retiring  from  active  service  as  presi- 
dent of  a  state  university  is  entitled  to  election  as  a  special 
member  if  he  has  attended  five  annual  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation.    Since   the   last   meeting  at   Minneapolis    President 
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Tillman  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  who  was  faithful  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  who  has  attended  more  than  five 
meetings  of  the  Association,  has  retired.  It  would  seem  to 
mc  that  the  Secretary  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
Judge  Tillman  is  eligible  to  election  to  special  membership, 
if  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Association. 

The  President.  What  action  will  you  take  upon  this 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary? 

President  Ellis.  Does  it  need  any  action,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Are  not  our  rules  such  that  they  act  automatically? 
That  was  the  report  we  made  last  year. 

The  Secretary.  The  committee  report  last  year  recom- 
mends "that  ex-presidents  of  state  universities,  who.  while 
president,  have  attended  five  annual  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, be,  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  regarded" — I  thought  it  said 
"elected" — "special  members  of  the  Association."  I  suppose, 
then,   they  automatically  become  special   members. 

(The  Secretary  then  called  attention  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  Association  to  pay  its  respects  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. ) 

The  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
other  matter,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
standing  committees.  The  Secretary  would  like  instructions 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  standing  committees  are  to  be  con- 
tinued as  they  now  appear.  You  will  observe  that  President 
Mill  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  by  the  complications  ex- 
plained by  President  Baker  yesterday,  is  president  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education,  and  he  is  also 
the  ])ermanent  representative  of  this  Association  to  secondary 
colleges  and  other  schools — is  not  that  the  title? 
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The  President.  Yes.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  order 
of  the  Association  was  that  these  committees  be  continued. 

The  Secretary.     Did  they  order  that  ? 

The  President.     Yes. 

The  Secretary.     At  this  meeting? 

The  President.  Yes ;  and  the  only  question  would  be 
with  regard  to  President  Hill's  acting  as  the  representative 
of  this  Association. 

The  Secretary.  Whether  he  should  be  the  permanent 
representative  ? 

The  President,     Yes ;  and  that  has  been  done. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Association,  I  shall 
appoint  the  following  committee  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  communication  between  the  members  of  the 
Association :  President  James,  President  Benton,  and  Presi- 
dent McVey. 

Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  the  Associa- 
tion? 

The  Secretary.  ]\Ir.  President.  I  move  we  adjourn 
until  1 :30. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 

Accordingly,  at  12:20  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
I  :30  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  19,  1912 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
1:30  p.  m. 

The  President.  The  subject  that  President  Ellis  is  to 
deal  with  is  "Minimum  credits  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree." 

Minimum  Credits  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

BY 

Alston  Ellis 
President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  or  "Tom"  Ewing  as  he  is  best 
known  by  those  familiar  with  his  life  history,  entered  the  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio,  in  1810,  and  graduated  from  the 
institution  in  181 5  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His 
only  classmate,  John  Hunter,  died  the  year  after  the  date  of 
his  graduation.  Ewing  and  Hunter  were  the  first  persons  in 
that  portion  of  our  country  once  known  as  the  "Old  North- 
west" to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

From  letters  written  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Ewing,  we 
get  information,  at  first  hand,  concerning  his  struggles  to 
secure  the  money  necessary  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
college  course  and,  also,  have  mention  of  the  studies  he  com- 
pleted before  he  received  his  diploma.  He  did  not  enter  col- 
lege with  fifteen  units  of  secondary  credit.  He  did  not  com- 
plete one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  before  he  reached 
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the  day  of  graduation.  His  preparation  for  college  was 
limited  to  early  home  study  under  guidance  of  his  sister  and 
later  the  evening  study  of  the  few  books  within  his  reach.  In 
boyhood,  he  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  some  of  the  best 
English  authors  before  he  knew  anything  about  technical 
grammar.  He  mastered  the  contents  of  an  English  grammar 
in  ten  days.  He  says :  "I  had  only  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
tools  with  which  the  grammarian  works  and  commit  some  rules 

to  memory The  seventy-six  rules  of  Adams's  Latin 

Grammar  I  committed  to  memory  in  a  single  da}-." 

He  read  A'irgil's  Aeneid  without  a  teacher,  reading  60 
lines  the  first  day  of  his  study  and  1,200  lines  the  last.  "I 
did  not  attempt  Greek,"  he  writes,  "although  I  knew  its  value 
to  the  student  of  our  own  language  in  every  department  of 
science." 

The  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  show  that,  on  May  3,  181 5,  a  committee  of  four 
members  was  selected  to  examine  Thomas  Ewing  and  John 
Hunter  who  had  made  application  for  the  degree  of  "Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Sciences."  This  committee  made  report  that  the 
applicants  had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  the  languages,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  were  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  for  which  they 
had  applied. 

Eleven  years  after  the  graduation  of  Thomas  Ewing  and 
John  Hunter  at  Ohio  University,  the  first  graduating  class 
left  college  halls  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  These 
two  institutions — the  Ohio  University,  at  x\thens,  and  the 
]\Iiami  University,  at  Oxford — are  the  pioneer  institutions  for 
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collegiate  training-  in  Ohio,  coming  into  being  as  the  result  of 
legislative  acts  passed  in  1804  and  1809.  Speaking  for  each 
of  these  institutions,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  an- 
other. "From  this  time  (either  date  given  above)  to  the  present, 
the  State  of  Ohio  has  held  the  trust  and  controlled  it." 

For  some  years  after  their  founding,  there  was  not  a  public 
high  school  in  Ohio  and  but  few  private  seminaries  and 
academies.  The  passage  of  the  first  school  law  in  Ohio  came 
in  1 82 1.  The  first  schools  were  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions,   as    no    tax    had    been    authorized   bv    the    General 

r 

Assembly,  and  as  the  lands  donated  for  the  support  of  schools 
had  not  yet  produced  any  revenue  of  importance. 

Definite  courses  of  study  of  collegiate  grade  did  not  come 
to  these  universities  in  the  first  years  of  their  history.  When 
such  were  formulated  they  followed  closely  the  prescribed 
courses  outlined  in  the  catalogues  of  colleges  located  in  the 
Eastern  states.  Preparatory  courses  in  these  institutions,  and  in 
private  foundations  of  a  later  date,  were  a  necessity.  Dififer- 
entiated  courses  were  not  offered  because  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  them  and  because,  had  there  been  such  demand, 
conditions  .of  finance  and  teaching  service  put  them  out  of 
reach. 

When  I  left  the  halls  of  Miami  University  as  a  graduated 
student,  just  forty-five  years  ago,  that  institution  and  the  Ohio 
University  with  which  I  am  now  connected  had  practically 
parallel  courses  of  study,  namely,  a  Scientific  Course  and  a 
Classical  Course,  the  former  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
and  the  latter  to  that  of  A.  B.  The  time  difference  between 
these  two  courses  was  approximately  two  years.     To  illustrate : 
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I  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1865  and  with  that  of 
A.  B.  in  1867. 

The  B.  S.  course  was  a  three-year  course,  excluding  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  including  the  mathematics  of  the  Classical 
Course  through  the  Sophomore  year.  Other  studies  included 
in  this  course  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  course  leadinaf  to 
the  A.  B.  degree ;  or  as  the  catalogue  statement  presents  it,  in 
speaking  of  students  taking  this  abbreviated  course,  "they  have 
all  the  advantages  of  other  students,  except  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek." 

The  Preparatory  Department  offered  students  a  two-year 
course  made  up  wholly  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics  (Ele- 
mentary Algebra  and  Geometry),  and  historical  portions  of 
the  Bible.  The  Latin  covered  the  subjects  scheduled  in  the 
four-year  high  school  courses  of  to-day;  the  Greek  included 
Grammar  and  Reader,  the  Anabasis,  and  exercises  in  Prosody. 
Entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment are  thus  set  forth :  "No  attainments  are  required, 
as  a  condition  for  entering,  beyond  those  usually  made  in  our 
best  common  schools." 

The  Classical  Course,  the  real  educational  backbone  of 
the  institution,  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  each  year  being 
divided  into  two  terms  of  full  twenty  weeks  each.  Each  recita- 
tion period  covered  an  hour.  The  course  offered  no  electives. 
Students  of  irregular  standing  were  few  in  number.  Students, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  fifteen  recitations  a  week.  The 
whole  course  up  to  the  Junior  year  was  made  up  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  History  (Roman,  Greek,  English, 
and  Modern,  each  one  term  with  one  recitation  a  week).  Latin 
was  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year,  three  recitations 
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a  week ;  Greek  throughout  both  Junior  and  Senior  years,  three 
recitations  a  week ;  Mathematics — DiflFerential  and  Integral 
Calcuhis,  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Astronomy — found  a 
place  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  years,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Other  studies,  completing  the  course,  were  Natural  Philosophy, 
^lental  Philosophy,  Natural  Theolog}',  Botany,  Logic,  Histor- 
ical and  Analytical  Outline  of  the  Scriptures,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  Puttier's  Analogy,  jMoral 
Philosophy,  Physiology,  Geology  and  jVIineralogj',  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy.  Giiizot's  History 
of  Civilization. 

The  course  outlined  above,  in  its  entirety,  was  the 
"Minimum  Credits  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree"  forty-five  years 
ago ;  and  the  outlined  course  measures  approximately  the  re- 
quirements established  in  other  Ohio  institutions  of  learning — 
Denison  University,  Hiram  College,  Kenyon  College,  Marietta 
College,  Western  Reserve  College,  and  some  others. 

At  the  time  referred  to  (1867)  there  was  not  a  reputable 
college  in  Ohio  that  did  not  make  the  student's  completion  of 
a  prescribed  course  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  a  condition  of  his 
receiving  the  A.  B.  degree.  True,  two  or  three  had  made 
provision  for  the  substitution  of  German  or  French  for  a  part 
of  the  course  in  Greek  but,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  the 
substitution  was  regarded  by  college  men  as  a  kind  of  neces- 
sary evil. 

When  Horace  Alann  came  to  the  executive  chair  at  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  late  in  1853,  he  brought  with 
him,  and  put  into  operation,  more  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
makeup  of  the  college  course.  While  adhering  to  a  standard 
of  requirements  equal  in  scholastic  value  to  that  maintained  in 
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the  older  colleges  of  the  Eastern  states,  Antioch.  under  the 
guiding-  hand  of  President  Mann,  became  a  co-educational 
institution  with  reasonable  provision  for  elective  studies  and 
with  strong  emphasis  given  to  historical  and  scientific  studies. 

To-day,  I  know  of  no  institution  of  learning  in  Ohio, 
except  it  has  connected  with  it  a  School  of  Theolog}-,  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required  of  a  student  seeking  any 
baccalaureate  degree.  Even  Latin  has  been  displaced  from 
the  exalted  position  it  once  occupied  in  tlie  college  course  and 
ranks  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than  one  of  the  modern 
languages. 

With  the  introduction  of  electives  and  the  consequent 
differentiation  of  courses  came  the  differentiation  of  degrees — 
the  new  degrees  being  designed  to  give  some  intelligible  defini- 
tion of  the  particular  college  course  completed  by  the  student. 
The  old  degree  of  B.  S.  signified,  not  that  its  possessor  was 
particularly  strong  in  scientific  studies  but  that  he  had  com- 
pleted a  shorter  college  course,  one  excluding  all  foreign 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  modern  B.  S.  de- 
gree has  a  much  wider  significance  as  regards  scholarship, 
standing,  as  it  does,  for  four  years  of  college  training  regarded 
by  some  college  men  as  equal  in  intellectual,  and  superior  in 
practical,  value  to  the  old-time  classical  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  By  these  educators,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
study  of  a  modern  language  brings  with  it  as  much  of  mental 
discipline  as  the  study  of  one  of  the  so-called  classics ;  while 
the  latter  has  no  practical  value  justly  comparable  with  that 
growing  out  of  one's  ability  to  use  a  modern  language,  like 
German  and  French,  effectively. 
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Other  baccalaureate  degrees,  such  as  Ph.  B.,  B.  Litt.. 
came  into  use  in  American  colleges  as  a  further  means  of 
designating  the  differentiated  courses  of  instruction  that  came 
into  them  by  reason  of  emphatic  protest  on  the  part  of  those 
seeking  college  help  against  being  forced  to  take  the  stereotyped 
one-degree  course  so  long  held  in  high  esteem  by  college 
faculties. 

In  all  the  changes  that  have  aft'ected  college  courses  of 
study,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  important  part  in  them 
played  by  the  State  Universities.  These  institutions,  the 
creatures  of  legislation  and  supported  at  public  charge,  were 
naturally  the  first  to  cast  ofif  conservative  ideas  of  administra- 
tion and  service  and  fall  into  line  with  what  enlightened 
public  opinion  suggested.  Standing  nearer  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  they  are  first  to  accept  new  ideas  and  work  them  out 
practically  for  the  public  weal.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  state-supported  institutions  of  learning  are 
setting  the  educational  pace  for  all  private  foundations  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  same  field  of  service  wholly  or  in  part. 
In  the  matters  of  required  courses,  group  courses,  elective 
courses,  and  the  like,  the  State  Universites  have  blazed  the  way 
for  others  to  follow.  The  tendency  in  these  institutions  is  to 
discard  all  degrees  save  that  of  A.  B.  in  their  Colleges  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  printed  proceedings  of  this  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  have  pages  of  interesting  matter,  in  the 
papers  read  and  discussions  reported,  bearing  upon  the  length 
of  the  college  course  and  the  name  of  the  degree  to  be  given  to 
the  student  who  completes  it.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
this  city  in  1907,  President  James  A.  MacLean,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Idaho,  referring-  to  the  Princeton  plan  of  a  four-year 
college  course  made  up  chiefly  of  prescribed  studies,  said: 
"Too  much  history  has  been  written  into  our  State  Universities 
to  permit  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  The  State  Universities 
that  have  approved  the  principle  of  permitting-  the  choice  of 
electives,  that  have  advanced  to  the  requirements  of  major 
and  minor  electives,  and  have  advanced  still  further  to  the 
adoption  of  the  group  system,  will  not  be  expected  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  begin  again  with  the  rigid  required  courses  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

Where  the  single  degree  of  A.  B.  is  given  by  a  college 
with  differentiated  courses  of  study,  and  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  those  courses  made  up  of  required  work,  that  degree 
loses  its  historic  significance.  Some  latter-day  courses,  lead- 
mg  to  the  A.  B.  degree  seem  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Johnson  who  in  his  dogmatic  way,  said :  "Read  anything  five 
hours  a  day  and  you  will  soon  be  learned." 

President  Angell,  for  many  years  the  honored  head  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  explaining  his  belief  that  the  A.  B. 
degree  was  the  appropriate  one  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  completion  of  any  well  chosen  four-year  college  course, 
expresses  himself  as  follows:  "Formerly  the  A.  B.  degree 
meant  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  long  as  that  was  the  case  we 
did  not  feel  that  we  had  the  right  alone  to  depart  from  it. 
But  when  so  many  of  the  leading  universities  conferred  their 
degrees  on  such  a  basis  that  that  historic  significance  was  lost, 
we  decided  to  recognize  the  various  branches  as  of  equivalent 
educational  value  and  so  to  give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  any 
one  of  the  regular  four  years'  combination  of  studies." 
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President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, thus  expressed  himself  at  one  of  our  meetings,  when 
discussing-  the  question  whether  or  not  there  were  sound 
educational  objections  to  conferring  the  A.  B.  degree  upon 
the  one  completing  a  full  course  in  a  College  of  Education 
connected  with  a  State  University :  "There  are  no  objections 
whatever.  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another.  If  this  so-called  School  of  Education  has  the 
the  same  requirements  for  admission  and  the  same  courses  of 
study  as  the  other  departments  of  the  institutio»,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  granting  the  degree  of  A.  B.  With  us,  inas- 
much as  the  College  of  Education  has  in  it  certain  studies  in 
regard  to  methods  that  are  not  in  the  College  of  Science  and 
Literature  and  Arts,  we  signify  that  fact  by  adding  to  the 
degree  of  the  College  of  Education,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
Education.  And  any  institution,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well 
give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  without  stretching  anybody's  con- 
science or  interfering  with  anybody's  sense  of  propriety." 

Dean  Hellems  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  at  our  St. 
Louis  meeting,  eight  years  ago,  stated  a  tendency  towards  the 
one  degree  plan  that  is  more  pronounced  now  than  it  was  then. 
"The  State  Universities  strikingly  favor  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
as  the  bachelor's  degree  for  all  courses  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  other  large  universities  there  is  a 
strong-  movement  in  the  same  direction." 

This  general  statement  was  made  after  the  presentation 
of  statistics  showing  that  17  out  of  23  state  universities:  27 
out  of  46  of  the  more  important  private  foundations ;  and  28 
out  of  55  smaller  colleges  favored  granting  but  one  degree. 
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Xot  taking  into  account  the  so-called  ''combination 
courses"'  now  becoming  more  numerous  in  universities  having 
professional  schools  connected  with  them,  and  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later  on,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  among  reputable  colleges  upon  the  follow- 
ing points : 

1.  The  college-year  to  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks,  each  semester  extending  over  i8  weeks.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  some  institutions  have  a  college-year  of 
^8  weeks ;  a  smaller  number  holding  to  the  old  college-year  of 
40  weeks. 

2.  The  completion  of  120  semester  hours,  the  minimum 
requirement  for  graduation  whatever  the  course  pursued  or 
the  degree  granted  upon  its  completion. 

3.  The  recitation  period  to  extend  over  one  hour,  less 
not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  for  change  of  classes. 

4.  The  required  work  to  cover  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  course  pursued ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  group 
selections,  and  free  electives  in  nearly  equal  proportion — the 
whole  to  manifest  elements  of  consistency  and  strength. 

5.  If  but  one  degree  is  given  it  should  be  the  A.  B. 
degree  with  such  suffix  as  may  differentiate  certain  courses  of 
study  from  one  another. 

Speaking  for  myself  personally,  and  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  my  views  are  not  in  accord  with  collegiate 
tendency  in  the  matter,  I  favor  a  differentiation  of  degrees 
where  there  is  essential  dift"erence  in  the  content  of  the  courses 
offered  in  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  I  feel,  also,  that  the 
system  of  free  electives — even  group  electives — has  been 
pushed  to  an  extreme  and  that  the  gradual  swinging  back  of 
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the  pendulum  to  a  more  rational  point,  one  midway  perhaps 
between  what  zcas  and  is,  would  be  in  line  with  sound  learninor 
and  the  preservation  of  the  best  features  of  the  old  and  the 
iic:<\  I  look  with  sympathetic  eyes,  and  feelings  of  professional 
interest,  upon  the  efforts  of  that  Amherst  committee  in  their 
desire  to  preserve  for  their  Alma  Mater  its  distinctive  position 
as  a  representative  in  individual  training  and  general  culture. 
A  few  more  Amhersts  and  Princetons,  in  this  land  of  ours, 
would  be  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  sounder  learning,  a  more 
thorough  scholastic  training,  than  many  of  our»  college  youths 
are  now  getting.  The  continuing  of  these  general  courses  for 
the  development  of  pure  learning,  wholly  divorced  from  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  now  running  rampant  in  some  of  our 
institutions  of  learning,  will  prove  of  ''high  value  to  the  public 
by  training  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  thought  in  civics, 
in  the  history  of  government,  in  the  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  institutions,  and  in  the  meaning  of  civilization." 

Educators  in  public  service  should  be  leaders,  it  is  true, 
but  they  should  lead  wisely  and  upon  safe  ground.  It  is  better 
at  times  to  question  whether  popular  demand  for  some  sup- 
posed good  is  prompted  by  wisdom  or  suggested  by  some  sel- 
fish interest.  The  old  learning  surely  had  some  value ;  at 
least  many  of  us  are  its  products.  The  A.  B.  degree  we  re- 
ceived when  leaving  college  halls  meant  about  the  same  thing 
the  world  over ;  now  its  only  significance,  in  most  cases,  is  that 
the  one  having  it  conferred  upon  him  has  spent  four  years  in 
playing  football  and  in  pursuing  a  kaleidoscopic,  crazy-quilt 
course  of  study. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  here  repeat  what  I  said  in  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  our  meeting  held  in  this  city  seven  years  ago. 
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The  views  I  supported  then  are  the  ones  I  hold  now.  "I  can- 
not see  why  anyone  should  object  to  a  dififerentiation  of  de- 
grees, if  there  is  a  real  differentiation  of  work.  Why  should 
we  not  call  a  thing  what  it  is  ? 

"We  have  in  mind  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  means.  Now,  if  there  is  a  course  of  study 
that  differentiates  itself  from  the  course  of  study  that  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  why  should  we  give  the 
differentiated  work  the  same  title  that  we  give  the  old,  clearlv 
recognized  work  that  has  a  fixed  meaning  to  us  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  just  the  same  thing  if  we  should  say: 
'After  all.  tliere  is  not  much  difference  between  one  who 
graduates  from  a  college  of  medicine  and  one  who  graduates 
from  a  school  of  pharmacy  and  one  who  graduates  from  a 
school  of  dentistry.  Therefore  we  wall  call  them  all  doctors 
of  medicine  and  give  them  the  title  of  M.  D..  making  no  dif- 
ferentiation whatever.' 

"The  trouble  in  this  whole  case  arises  from  the  wash  of 
some  one  to  have  the  degree  of  A.  B.  who  is  unwilling  to  do 
the  work  that  is  established  as  a  foundation  for  that  degree. 
There  is  where  the  whole  discussion  originates.  You  can  trace 
it  right  back  to  that  one  purpose,  the  purpose  of  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  go  through  the  training  that  will  lead  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  legitimately,  and  yet  who  want  to  go  out 
into  the  world  parading  around  with  A.  B.  attached  to  them, 
when  they  have  not  earned  the  title  by  the  work  which  is 
generally  required  for  that  degree. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  whole  thing  there  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  man  who  takes  Latin  and  who  takes  Greek  and  who 
takes  work  of  the  established  A.  B.  course  has  passed  over 
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a  recognized  course  of  study  that  is  accepted  by  scholars  all 
over  the  world.  An  A.  15.  in  connection  with  that  course  has 
a  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  A  man  who  discards  a  great 
portion  of  those  studies  and  devotes  himself  to  science,  or  a 
little  smattering  of  philosophy,  or  dabbling  around  in  some  of 
the  modern  languages,  has  differentiated  his  work  so  clearly 
from  the  other  that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  that  which 
he  earns.  And  if  the  course  that  he  takes  leads  him  to  another 
degree,  I  do  not  know  that  that  should  be  regarded  by  him  as 
any  loss  of  educational  prestige,  for  he  gets  exS.ctly  what  he 
earns.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the 
differentiation." 

Continuing  the  line  of  suggestion  I  attempted  to  follow 
when  the  language  of  the  quotation  was  first  used,  I  favor  the 
granting  of  four  degrees  in  our  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
namely,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  Litt.  If  connected  with 
a  College  of  x\rts  there  is  a  College  of  Education  or  a  Teach- 
ers' College,  the  degree  connected  therewith  should  be  B.  Ped., 
or  B.  S.  in  Education,  preferably  the  former.  Technical  and 
professional  degrees  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  any 
of  those  already  named. 

For  the  purpose  of  treating  my  subject  more  definitely, 
I  have  investigated  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree  as 
set  forth  in  the  catalogues  of  fifteen  State  Universities — 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Alaine, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Texas,  Washington,  and  West  \'irginia.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements of  these  institutions  differ  but  little — fifteen  units 
of  secondary  work  being  the  accepted  standard.  Of  course, 
there  is  not  close  uniformity  in  the  make-up  of  these  units. 
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Taking  all  the  institutions  named  together,  the  aggregate  of 
accepted  secondary  units  would  reach  beyond  twenty.  The 
method  of  counting  hours  is  either  semester  or  year  hours. 
The  number  of  these,  as  before  stated,  is  practically  the  same 
for  all  the  universities.  English  is  generally  required.  Latin 
is  required  in  three — Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 
Greek  is  required  in  only  one — Mississippi.  Greek  or  Latin 
is  required  in  three — Missouri,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia. 
Greek  or  a  Modern  Language  is  required  in  two — Alabama 
and  Kentucky.  Language  is  not  specified  in  the  following 
nine — Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Washington.  All  the  fifteen, 
save  Kentucky,  make  use  of  the  "group  system."  Almost  every 
state  requires  so  much  Language,  Science,  History,  etc.,  with- 
out making  any  discrimination  as  to  professors  or  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  is  presented  herewith  a  list 
of  studies  prescribed  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  six  universities 
fairly  representative  of  all  such  institutions  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Harvard: 

Freshman  year — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition, 
3  times  a  week,  for  one  year. 
German  or  French,  3  times  a  week. 
A  list  of  electives  open  to  Freshmen  is  given. 
Later  years — One-half  course  of  additional  English 
is  required  of  students  who  get  D  grade  in  the 
Freshman    year.      Before    entering    the    Junior 
class,  students  must  pass  a  special  examination  in 
French  or  German.     All  the  rest  of  the  course 
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is  made   up  of  electives  selected   under  certain 
reg^ulations. 
irisconsin: 

a.  English,  6  semester  hours. 

b.  Greek,  Latin,  French  or  German.  i6  hours. 

c.  Two  of  the  following: 

Xatural  Sciences,  lo  hours. 
Mathematics,  6  hours. 
History.  6  hours. 

The  student,  at  the  beginning  of  the*  Sophomore  or 
Junior  year,  must  select  a  major  subject. 
Missouri: 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  years — a.  English.  6 
hours ;  b.  History,  5  hours ;  c.  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Literature.  5  hours ;  d.  Modern  Lan- 
guages, 5  hours :  e.  Mathematics  or  Logic  and 
Psycholog}-,  5  hours ;  f .  Physical  Science.  5 
hours :  g.  Biological  Sciences,  5  hours. 
These  requirements  are  subject  to  modifications 
made  necessary  by  the  entrance  credits  of  the 
students. 

Junior   and    Senior  years — One    major  of   24   hours 
chosen  from  one  of  the  six  groups,  of  which  12 
hours  must  be  from  courses  for  upper  classes ; 
and  one  minor  of  12  hours. 
Michigan: 

Rhetoric.  Courses  i  and  2.  The  student  then  takes 
any  course  he  is  qualified  to  take.  During  the 
Freshman  year  he  is  required  to  select  courses 
from  a  given  list. 
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Iowa: 

Freshman  year — English,  4  semester  hours ;  Foreign 
Language,  8  hours.     Selection  is  then  made  from 
History,    Mathematics,    Science,    and    Language 
to    the    extent    of    from    14    to    16    hours    each 
semester. 
Sophomore  year — English,   6  hours ;   then   elect  not 
more  than  9  semester  hours  in  one  group  and  not 
more  than  6  hours  in  one  department. 
Junior  and  Senior  years — Free  electives. 
Illinois: 

Rhetoric,     6    hours ;     Physical     Training ;     Military 
Science   (Men)  ;  and  8  hours  in  each — English, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Social  Sciences, 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  Natural  Sciences. 
If  there  is  a  question  about  the  minimum  required  con- 
tent of  the  course  leading  to  one  baccalaureate  degree,  what 
shall  be  said  of  a  schedule  of  studies,  required  or  elected,  that 
will  enable  a  student  to  take  tzi'o  baccalaureate  degrees  at  the 
same  time?     This  question  is  not  so  important  as  the  first, 
yet  it  is  one  which  some  of  the  institutions  here  represented 
have  to  answer.     The  conferring  of  one  degree,  and  but  one, 
for  any  completed  four-year  course,  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  not  the  final  one.     At  Ohio  University,  to  state  con- 
ditions as   I   know  them  to  exist,  two  courses  of   study   are 
offered,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  B.  S.  and  A.  B.     Then  the  State  Normal  College,  made  by 
legislation  a  co-ordinate  college,  offers  a  well-planned  four- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education.     The 
last-named  condition  exists  in  most  of  the  State  Universities. 
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Xow,  for  example,  if  a  student  desires  to  secure  both  degrees — 
A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Education — how  many  semester  hours  must 
he  have  to  his  credit  before  he  can  attain  that  end  ?  Can  any 
combination  of  studies  be  made  whereby  the  student  can 
secure  these  two  degrees  in  four  years'  time,  bringing  but  120 
semester  hours  of  completed  work?  If  such  combination  of 
studies  be  possible,  ought  the  student  to  be  permitted  to  take 
tii.'o  degrees  within  the  time  limit  usually  set  for  securing  onef 

These  questions  have  been  considered  carefully  by  the 
Faculty  of  which  I  am  a  member  with  action  herewith  stated : 

"An  additional  year's  work,  that  is  thirty  semester  hours, 
will  be  required  for  the  securing  of  a  second  bachelor's  degree. 
To  illustrate — if  a  student  has  earned  the  degree  of  A.  B.  by 
securing  120  semester  hours,  he  must  secure  an  additional 
thirty  hours  to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  or  B.  S.  in  Educa- 
tion. The  additional  thirty  hours  may  be  decided  upon  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  pro- 
fessors under  whom  he  is  to  do  his  work."  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  but  a  tentative  arrangement  and  one  not  wholly 
satisfactory  to  those  making  it.  The  fact  is,  we  have  no  wish 
to  make  it  easy  for  students  to  work  out  two  baccalaureate 
degrees  at  Ohio  University.  We  much  prefer  that  they  should 
work  out  their  second  baccalaureate  degree,  if  they  feel  they 
must  have  it,  in  some  other  institution  of  learning. 

All  courses  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  crowded  with  free  electives.  Have  we 
not,  in  our  experience,  reached  a  place  where  it  is  w^ise  to  put 
up  the  bars  against  this  drift  or  shall  we  open  wide  the  gates  to 
admit  a  deeper  and  wider  tide  ?     Is  there  an  element  of  college 
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wisdom  in  the  following-  regulations  regarding  certain  subjects 
that  are  taught  in  most  of  the  State  Universities  ? 

"In  applied  Music  and  Painting,  but  six  hours  of  credit 
will  be  allowed  to  a  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  In 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science,  but  six  hours  shall 
be  allowed  for  such  subjects  as  \\'ood  Work  and  Sewing-  and 
Cooking.  Only  the  first  year's  work  in  Stenography  shall 
count  as  a  colleg-e  credit.  In  the  Colleg-e  of  Liberal  Arts,  six 
hours  will  be  allowed  for  practice  teaching-  done  in  high  school 
subjects.  For  such  work  as  Voice  Culture,  Pantomime,  and 
the  mechanical  side  of  Oratory,  no  credit  shall  be  given.  A 
total  of  twelve  hours  will  be  allowed  from  all  the  subjects 
named  above,  and  no  more."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  regula- 
tions quoted  permit  one-tenth  of  the  whole  course  leading  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  to  be  made  up  from  studies  that,  as  yet, 
have  not  had  definite  scholastic  value  attached  to  them.  That 
some  credit  should  be  g-iven  them  will  be  granted,  T  think,  but 
the  amount  of  credit  is  still  an  open  question. 

It  remains  to  take  into  consideration  the  "combination 
courses"  now  offered  in  a  number  of  our  universites,  both  state 
supported  and  independent  of  state  control,  and  to  see  what 
effect  such  courses  have  upon  the  content  of  courses  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  this  connection  I  repeat  some 
language  I  used  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  December.  1910:  "I  have  belief 
that  some  members  of  this  Association  who  look  with  critical 
eyes  upon  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  professional 
schools — notably  those  of  law  and  medicine — are  concerned 
most  about  the  union  courses  offered  in  some  of  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  here  represented.     The  institutions  having 
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an  arts  collei^e  and  a  school  or  schools  of  professional  grade 
can  S(^  form  combination  courses  as  to  place  the  colleges, 
properly  so-called,  at  a  g^reat  disadvantag"e  when  entcrinor  the 
outside  field  as  competitors  for  student  patronage  and  popular 
favor.  This  may  be  termed.  l)y  those  reapinor  advantage  from 
the  combination  courses  referred  to.  an  illiberal  anrl  impro- 
fessional  attitude  to  assume,  but  it  is  one  in  full  accord  with 
human  nature  the  world  over. 

"Colleges  without  any  professional  school  attachment 
naturally  feel  that  tlie  combination  courses  o!Tered  in  other 
institutions  reaching  into  the  same  territory  for  student  patron- 
age offer  inducements  to  their  students  to  give  up  their  college 
course  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  to  enter  upon  a  course 
that  will  bring  them  two  desired  degrees  with  a  saving  of  one 
year  or  two  years  in  time.  There  is  valid  objection,  also,  to  a 
plan  that  has  been  proposed  whereby  students  may  leave  their 
home  institution  at  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  taking  else- 
where, as  a  substitute  for  their  Senior  baccalaureate  course, 
the  first  year  in  some  school  of  law  or  medicine.  It  has  been 
asked,  what  objection  can  be  made  by  the  literary  colleges  to 
the  plan  which  allows  their  students  to  take  the  fourth  year  in 
the  law  department  elsewhere  and  then  return  to  graduate  witli 
their  classes  in  their  respective  colleges?  A  single  sentence 
may  be  made  to  suggest  one  objection  at  least.  The  first 
year's  work  of  one  of  our  professional  schools  is  no  just 
equi\  alent  for  the  fourth  year's  work  of  any  reputable  literary 
college.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is  cheapened  in  any  of  the 
combination  courses  now  in  operation.  Consider  the  academic 
qualifications  required  for  admission  to  the  professional  school 
of  the  university,  leaving  out  of  question  any  school  of  lower 
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grade,  and  you,  as  college  men,  can  see  the  demoralization  of 
your  baccalaureate  courses  by  placing  the  academic  value  of 
the  last  fourth  of  them  on  a  parity  with  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  professional  school  to  which  high  school  graduates,  and 
those  scarcely  more  advanced  in  scholarship,  are  admitted  un- 
conditionally. A  completed  professional  course  might  be 
accepted  by  the  literary  colleges  as  an  equivalent  for  the  work 
of  their  Senior  year — surely  nothing  less,  if  desirable  academic 
standards  are  to  be  maintained.  Even  then  the  academic  student 
])urchases  his  two  degrees  and  time  saving  at  high  price.  Class 
association,  class  unity,  means  something  in  college  life;  yes, 
and  in  after  life  also.  The  student  who  leaves  the  literary 
college  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year  to  enter  upon  a  profes- 
sional course  elsewhere,  if  given  the  Senior  year  credit  just 
referred  to,  will  return  to  receive  his  baccalaureate  degree  with 
students  who  know  him  not,  and  who  regard  his  presence 
among  them  as  an  unwelcome  and  unwarranted  intrusion. 
Of  course,  faculty  action  could,  in  effect,  reverse  nature  bv 
turning  back  the  wheels  of  time,  as  far  as  college  records  are 
concerned,  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  date  of  graduation  and 
diploma  at  the  close  of  any  given  college  year." 

The  State  University  has  the  small  college  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  it  offers  the  student  two  degrees,  an  academic  and 
a  professional,  for  the  completion  of  one  of  these  combination 
courses.  Ohio  University  has  no  professional  school  con- 
nected with  it  save  the  State  Normal  College  whose  special 
mission  is  to  train  persons  to  become  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Its  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  courses  of  strong 
academic  value,  but  there  is  no  short  cut  through  them. 
Academic  requirement  for  graduation  is   120  semester  hours, 
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not  the  90  hours,  recognized  as  filling  up  the  measure  in  one 
of  the  combination  courses  referred  to.  Ohio  University  has 
lost  some  of  its  best  students  in  recent  years  by  reason  of  the 
opportunity  offered  them,  in  some  institution  offering-  com- 
bination courses,  to  secure  their  academic  and  professional 
degrees,  and  thus  expedite  their  entrance  into  professional 
life,  a  year  or  two  sooner. 

There  is  no  urgent  call  for  these  people  out  in  the  world 
of  affairs.  They  would  acquit  themselves  witli  all  the  more 
credit  there  were  they  to  tarry  in  some  educational  Jericho 
until  their  scholastic  beards  grew  a  little  longer.  Tt  is  futile 
to  hope  that  institutions  having  these  combination  courses  will 
discontinue  them.  The  time-saving  they  promise  is  too  allur- 
ing to  the  youth  who  is  desirous  of  getting  into  "practical" 
life  by  the  easiest  and  most  direct  route.  The  small  colleges  are 
without  power  to  change  the  current  of  events  as  noted.  It 
is  to  their  interest,  and  they  will  doubtless  see  it  in  that  light, 
to  recommend  to  their  graduates,  preparing  for  one  of  the 
so-called  learned  professions,  to  seek  their  special  prepara- 
tion in  those  professional  schools  that  make  college  graduation 
the  standard  of  admission  to  their  lowest  class. 

In  concluding,  there  is  no  need  that  a  summary  of  what 
has  been  said,  in  what  proceeds,  should  be  made.  I  started 
out  with  no  thesis  to  announce  and  defend.  The  aim  was  to 
show,  as  far  as  investigation  and  space  would  permit,  what 
conditions  were  attached  to  the  granting  of  the  A.  B.  degree 
in  some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  My  own 
views  naturally  outcropped  occasionally  but,  I  trust,  in  no 
offensive  way.  A  product  of  the  old-time,  non-elective  course 
with  its  full  quota  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  ^Mathematics.  I  can 
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not  take  place  in  the  van  of  those  who  are  devising-  easy 
courses,  and  short  cuts  to  degrees  and  professional  life,  for 
those  who  want  the  name  but  not  the  substance  of  scholarship. 
One  reason  I  favor  a  differentiation  of  degrees  is,  that  the  old 
academic  standard,  with  readjustment  to  bring  it  more  nearly 
into  harmony  with  modern  conditions  of  life  and  service,  lead- 
ing to  the  old  and  honored  degree  of  A.  B.,  may  be  preserved. 

The  President.  V\'e  will  now  hear  President  Kings- 
bury's paper  on  "How  much  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
subjects  should  be  allowed  toward  the  entrance  requirements 
to  college?" 

How  Much  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 

Subjects  Should  Be  Allowed  Towards 

Entrance  Requirements  to  College 

BY 

J.  T.  Kingsbury 
President  of  the  University  of  Utah 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  best  to  enumerate  the  subjects  that 
will  be  treated  in  this  paper  as  industrial  ■  and  commercial. 
They  are :  agriculture,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  manual 
training,  bookkeeping,  stenography;  typewriting,  commercial 
law,  and  commercial  geography.  It  is  usually  thought  that 
each  of  the  great  recognized  departments  of  knowledge  should 
be  represented  in  subjects  acquired  as  a  preparation  to  college ; 
for  instance,  English,  modern  or  ancient  languages,  history, 
mathematics  and  some  other  science,  as  botany,  zoology,  chem- 
istry, physics. 
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In  order  to  acquire  enough  knowledge  in  each  of  these 
departments  as  a  preparation  to  college,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  there  should  be  completed  at  least  three  years  of 
English,  one  year  of  algebra,  plane  geometry,  one  year  of 
history,  two  years  of  a  modern  or  ancient  language,  one  year 
of  biology,  and  one  year  of  either  physics  or  chemistry.  Tn 
units  this  work  represents 

English    3  units 

Algebra    i   unit 

Plane  Geometry  '.  .  i 

History    i 

Two   years    Modern    Language    or    Ancient 

Language    2  units 

One  year  Physics  or  Chemistry i   unit 

One  year  Biology i 

Total    10  units 

To  require  at  least  one  unit  of  physical  education  in  addi- 
tion to  this  work  there  would  be  eleven  units  required  and  but 
five  units  left  in  the  ordinary  four-year  high  school  course.  Tf 
these  eleven  units  of  work  are  really  important  as  a  preparation 
to  college  and  necessary  to  fulfill  the  basic  demands  for  a 
college  course,  then  there  is  room  only  for  five  units  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  subjects  in  the  preparation  for  college. 

Again,  taking  for  granted  that  in  these  eleven  units  the 
time  designated  for  the  subjects  named  will  be  ample  for 
the  work  of  preparation,  then  there  will  be  room  for  other 
work  such  as  industrial  and  commercial  subjects,  and  the  five 
remaining  units  could  be  wholly  made  up  of  the  latter  groups. 
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In  the  University  of  Utah  the  maximum  work  allowed  in 
industrial  and  commercial  subjects  for  entrance  to  college  is 
five  units,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  for  which 
credit  towards  entrance  to  college  is  given  are  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  domestic  art,  manual  training  and  mechanic  arts,  in- 
cluding mechanical  drawing. 

The  maximum  allowed  for  college  entrance  for  each  sub- 
ject is  as  follows : 

Agriculture    4       units 

Domestic   Science    3         " 

Domestic  Art  25^     " 

Manual  Training  and  ^Mechanic  Arts,   in- 
cluding ]\Iechanical  Drawing 4         " 

Bookkeeping   i        unit 

Commercial  Law   5^     " 

Commercial  Geography    ^     " 

Xo  credit  towards  preparation  for  college  is  allowed  for 
typewriting,  stenography,  or  commercial  arithmetic. 

Again,  as  stated,  not  more  than  five  units  in  the  aggregate 
are  allowed,  no  matter  which  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
subjects  are  presented  for  entrance.  Whether  the  University 
is  doing  the  right  thing  time  alone  will  tell.  If  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  the  time  given  to  the  prescribed 
subjects  is  not  sufficient  for  preparation  to  college,  then  five 
units  of  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  should  not  be 
allowed  towards  the  entrance  requirements.  Is  it  really  neces- 
sary to  give  the  entire  time  of  the  four  years  of  a  high  school 
course  to  subjects  other  than  the  industrial  and  commercial? 
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If  so.  the  latter  two  classes  of  subjects  should  not  be  allowed 
to  count  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  college. 

Taking  the  work  that  is  now  given  in  the  freshman  year 
of  a  college  course,  it  seems  that  ample  preparation  in  the 
basic  subjects  of  the  ten  units  could  lie  made  for  entrance 
to  college  even  if  five  units  of  industrial  and  commercial  sub- 
jects were  included  in  such  preparation.  In  fact,  the  college 
course  of  the  freshman  year  could  be  adjusted  to  fit  slight 
changes  necessary  in  the  preparatory  work.  If,  to  accord  with 
these  new  factors  in  preparation,  only  a  minor*  change  need 
be  made  in  the  freshman  year,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  result  attained  on  the  completion  of  a  college 
course.  The  slight  adjustment,  therefore,  in  the  freshman 
course  would  be  justifiable,  and  the  college  or  university  would 
no  doubt  accomplish  in  the  end  as  much  good  if  not  a  greater 
good. 

From  the  present  attitude  of  man  towards  life  and  from 
the  conditions  b}'  which  he  is  surrounded,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  youth  of  the  nation  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
industrial  and  commercial  subjects,  since  they  treat  of  those 
things  upon  which  the  human  race  is  dependent  for  existence 
and  perpetuity.  Moreover,  familiarity  with  these  subjects 
should  be  gained  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  for  they  deal  with 
man's  first  needs  and  last  needs,  with  things  upon  which  he 
depends  from  the  beginning  of  his  days  to  the  end  of  life.  As 
time  goes  on  and  the  world  increases  in  population,  greater 
knowledge  respecting  life's  fundamental  needs  will  be  de- 
manded of  the  human  race.  The  staff  of  life  and  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  men  will  require  more  and  more  attention. 
As  the  world  grows  older,  it  will  be  best  for  the  race  for  all 
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men  from  early  life  to  old  age  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
various  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  for  the  natural 
resources  will  diminish  and  thus  the  conditions  which  materi- 
ally affect  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  human  family 
will  demand  closer  and  greater  attention.  To  accomplish  the 
greatest  material  good,  a  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  hold 
intelligent  young  men  on  the  farms,  in  the  shops,  and  in  other 
similar  work.  An  early  education  of  the  right  kind  directed 
towards  farming  and  other  industrial  life,  may  be  the  best 
known  means  of  securing  this  result.  The  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  farm,  of  domestic  science  and  art,  and  of  the 
shop,  is  certain  to  increase  as  the  population  of  the  country 
becomes  greater.  A  more  insistent  demand,  therefore,  must 
be  made  for  intelligent  workers  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  in 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  and  in  courses  pertaining  to 
these  lines  of  work. 

In  making  a  broad  survey  of  the  present  conditions  of 
life  and  looking  ahead  upon  the  conditions  surrounding  it  in 
future  years,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  greater  demand  than  is 
now  made  for  the  education  of  the  youth  along  industrial  and 
commercial  lines  will  be  exacted  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
industrial  or  commercial  subjects  be  allowed  towards  college 
entrance  requirements.  Xo  doubt,  it  is  fully  appreciated  by 
most  careful  thinking  men  and  women  that  in  educating  the 
youth  something  higher  and  greater  than  simply  the  material 
welfare  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  agreed  that  all  material 
advantages  secured  through  education  should  be  only  a  means 
to  a  higher,  better,  and  more  spiritual  end. 

Therefore,  the  question  to  be  decided  by  university  and 
college  faculties  will  be — Cannot  the  college  course  be  just  as 
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well  pursued  when  the  preparatitin  of  four  years  of  high 
school  work  includes  some  industrial  and  commercial  subjects 
as  when  it  does  not? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  better  preparation  the 
student  has  before  entering  a  college  course,  the  more  he  will 
get  out  of  his  collegiate  training. 

The  instructor  is  always  anxious  that  students  come  to 
him  well  prepared  with  information  upon  which  good  progress 
in  the  subjects  he  is  teaching  depends.  Xo  doubt  full  four 
years  each  of  the  subjects  named  above  and  included  in  the 
ten  units  required  will  better  enable  the  student  to  take  sub- 
jects under  the  like  departments  of  knowledge.  But  to  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  preparatory  work  is  out  of  the  question. 
Under  all  circumstances  some  standard  pertaining  to  college 
work  must  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  since  there  is  no  scientific 
principle  which  determines  that  standard,  or  which  proves 
what  sort  of  course,  for  instance,  must  be  given  in  English, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  history,  or 
any  other  subject  in  the  freshman  year  except  that  the  course 
can  be  comprehended  and  profitably  pursued  by  those  admitted 
to  the  class.  If  the  present  standard  of  the  freshman  year  of 
college  is  maintained,  it  would  seem  that  three  units  of 
English,  one  unit  in  algebra,  one  in  plane  geometry,  two  in 
modern  language,  one  in  physics  or  chemistry,  and  one  unit 
in  biology,  are  sufficient  as  a  preparation  for  the  freshman  work 
of  which  these  subjects  are  prerequisites. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  under  present  needs,  not 
to  speak  of  future  conditions  which  will  surround  the  human 
race,  five  units  of  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  might 
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with  cidvantag-e  to  the  college  and  with  profit  to  the  student 
and  nation  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  entrance  requirements. 

Of  course,  under  present  standards  as  a  preparation  for 
special  professional  college  courses,  it  ma)'  be  necessary  to 
require  more  of  certain  subjects  with  fewer  units  of  the  in- 
dustrials and  commercials. 

To  be  able  to  draw  trustworthy  conclusions  of  the  efifect 
of  four  or  five  units  or  more  of  commercial  and  industrial 
subjects  as  a  preparation  for  college,  experimentation  and  in- 
vestigation will  be  necessary.  As  an  experiment,  some  com- 
mercial and  industrial  subjects  should  be  allowed  towards  the 
entrance.  Then  after  several  colleges  and  universities  had 
for  four  or  five  years  allowed  certain  commercials  and  in- 
dustrials to  count  towards  entrance  requirements,  data  could  be 
gathered  and  a  beginning  made  towards  ascertaining  definitely 
whether  the  use  of  these  subjects  as  a  preparation  added  to 
rhe  efficiency  of  the  student  in  his  college  course,  diminished 
his  efficiency,  or  w^hether  it  made  any  difiference  at  all. 

Again,  after  another  wait  until  students  had  left  the  col- 
lege or  university  and  spent  sometime  outside  of  the  school 
room  for  themselves,  data  could  be  obtained  which  might  help 
in  ascertaining  the  efifect  of  these  commercial  and  industrial 
subjects  upon  the  efficiency  and  ability  of  men  in  their  life's 
work. 

The  data  secured  must  include  like  data  for  those  students 
who  enter  upon  their  college  work  with  a  preparation  of  only 
the  traditional  subjects;  only  thus  could  proper  comparison 
be  made. 

From  careful  thought  concerning  the  educative  value  of 
some  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  subjects,  it  is  probable 
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that  due  consideration  has  not  been  orivcn  to  their  vahie.  For 
example,  few  tiniversities,  if  any.  give  credit  for  stenography 
towards  entrance  to  college,  because  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  subject  does  not  tax  the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  this  recognition.  Tf  a  little  thought  is  put  upon  the 
subject  and  it  is  weighed  for  a  moment,  the  study  and  the  use 
of  stenography  are  found  to  require  close  attention,  great 
power  of  concentration,  and  a  minute  following  of  details. 
The  hearing,  the  seeing,  the  directive  and  concentrative  facul- 
ties are  all  involved.  Dr.  Smith,  the  Psychologist  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  gives  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
effort  of  the  mind  in  the  study  and  use  of  stenography. 

"A  mastery  of  English  is  the  first  essential  to  success  in 
shorthand.  Hence  the  study  of  shorthand  affords  a  powerful 
vocational  incentive  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
good  English — phrasing,  paragraphing,  punctuation  and 
spelling. 

"In  addition  to  the  act  of  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
dictator,  which  requires  constant  voluntary  attention,  the 
stenographer  must  analyze  the  structure  of  all  the  less  common 
words  in  the  sentence.  These  less  common  words  must  be  put 
on  paper  according  to  the  principles  of  the  system  employed. 
This  involves  a  high  degree  of  mental  activity,  recollection, 
discrimination  and  association. 

"All  these  mental  operations  are  carried  on  while  the  pen 
or  pencil  is  from  two  or  three  words  to  an  entire  sentence 
behind  the  speaker,  thereby  compelling  memory  to  keep  pace 
with  attention.  Thus  while  the  scribe  is  writing  the  predicate 
of  one  sentence  and  analyzing  an  unfamiliar  word  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next,  he  is  at  the  same  time  giving  his  auditory 
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attention  to  the  predicate  of  the  second  sentence  then  being 
uttered  by  the  speaker.  This  is  impossible  to  an  untrained 
mind. 

"This  word-carrying  faculty  is  an  essential  element  in 
learning  and  practicing  stenography  as  it  enables  the  writer 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  phrase-writing  possibilities  of  the 
system  and  thus  perform  his  work  with  great  facility.  The 
mental  control  and  memory  power  thus  developed  will  stand 
the  stenographer  in  good  stead  when  the  rate  of  speaking  is 
too  rapid  for  his  comfort. 

"In  taking  dictation  it  is  important  that  the  writer  follow 
and  comprehend  the  dictator's  message.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  First,  many  words  sound  so  nearly  alike 
that  unless  the  writer  grasps  the  content  he  is  likely  to  use  a 
word  whose  meaning  is  wholly  different  from  the  words  in- 
tended. Secondly,  the  characters  used  in  writing  words  of 
wholly  different  meaning  may  be  so  nearly  alike  that  in  tran- 
scribing, the  writer  may  choose  the  wrong  word  although  the 
correct  word  had  been  written. 

"In  transcribing  shorthand  the  processes  involved  in  writ- 
ing are  reversed.  The  characters  must  be  first  translated 
into  their  appropriate  sounds  and  these  into  words  and  the 
whole  put  into  correct  English,  including  paragraphing,  punc- 
tuation, and  spelling,  a  process  demanding  constructive  effort. 
This  again  brings  into  play  the  higher  mental  activities,  as 
discrimination  and  judgment. 

"The  skill  acquired  by  practice  may  also  be  stated  in  terms 
of  heightened  nervous  and  mental  efficiency." 

Upon  the  basis  of  mental  effort  therefore  it  would  seem 
that  colleges  and  universites  could  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
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maintenance  of  proper  standards  allow  stenography,  as  well  as 
some  other  commercial  subjects,  to  count  towards  entrance  to 
the  freshman  year. 

In  order  to  learn  the  opinions  of  presidents  of  state  univer- 
sities with  reference  to  entrance  requirements,  the  following 
questions  were  sent  to  them : 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of 
education  for  universites  to  conform  to  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  college  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
appointed  to  report  upon  this  matter?  ' 

2.  Do  you  believe,  if  universities  should  conform  to  this 
requirement,  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  education? 

Answers  were  received  from  twenty-one  universities.  Of 
the  twenty-one  presidents  of  the  state  universities  who  re- 
turned answers,  twelve  indicated  that  they  favored  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.  without  any  reservation ;  two 
indicated  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  seven  agreed  largely  witli  the  findings,  but  not 
altogether.     Appended  are  the  answers  in  full. 

President  A.  H.  Wilde.  Unhrrsity  of  Aricotw. 

"I  tried  a  sj)ecial  kind  of  commercial  course  in  Evanston 
Academv  when  I  was  princi])al  there  and  found  it  of  interest 
to  manv  students.  I  have  always  been  unwilling  to  have  the 
ordinary  kind  of  commercial  course  in  high  schools  altogether. 
rUtt  often  there  has  been  a  distinction  between  these  classes, 
liut  if  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  and  other 
subjects  of  commercial  courses  are  given  by  thorough  teachers, 
these  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  subjects  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  I  myself  am  quite  willing  to  accept  a  full  year  of 
such  work  for  admission. 
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"If  a  high  school  commercial  course  is  composed  of  one- 
fourth  commercial  subjects  given  in  a  thorough  wav  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  other  studies,  I  believe  the  combination  a  good 
one,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  student  with  such 
credits,  into  the  freshman  class."' 

Acting  President  J.  H.  Reynolds,  University  of  Arka)isas. 
"While  I  do  not  approve  everything  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.  regarding  entrance  requirements  to 
college,  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  general  conformance  to 
them  by  universities  will  advance  the  interest  of  education  in 
this  country,  and  hence  would  not  be  detrimental." 

President  Benj.  I.  Wheeler,  University  of  California. 

"I  answer  your  first  question  by  saying  that  I  think  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  universities  should  conform  to  the  entrance 
requirements  referred  to ;  that  is  the  trend  of  the  times  and  the 
movement  of  the  day.  The  high  school  is  doing  the  work  that 
lies  at  its  hand  to  do  and  the  universities  can  not  fail  to  reco<r- 
nize  their  completed  work  wdiatever  it  is.  We  cannot  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  ignoring  the  high  school  and  forcing  students 
to  prepare  in  private  institutions — of  course  the  thought  of 
such  a  thing  would  be  absurd. 

"I  do  not  think  the  universities  will  suffer  permanent 
detriment  from  such  a  course." 

President  A.  A.  Murphree,  University  of  Florida. 

"Replying  to  your  questions,  beg  to  say  that  I  have  care- 
fully gone  over  the  entrance  requirements  to  college  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.  and  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  every  proposition  laid  down  in  that  report.     I 
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have  laitl  this  report  before  each  and  every  member  of  our 
faculty  here  and  have  urged  the  faculty  to  take  this  as  a  basis 
for  admission  to  the  various  colleges  of  this  University  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  done.  I  feel  certain  tliat  it  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  education  and  bring  about  a  better  feel- 
ing between  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
and  encourage  more  efficient  cooperation  between  these  two 
divisions  of  our  educational  activities  if  our  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities would  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements  as  pro- 
posed by  this  committee  of  the  X.  E.  A." 

■'I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the  adoption  of  this 
standard  could  be  detrimental  to  education.  I  have  no  fight 
to  make  upon  the  old  fashioned  college  courses,  but,  if  I  under- 
stand the  needs  of  our  people,  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for 
the  readjustment  of  the  curricula  of  secondary  and  higher 
educational  institutions  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  This  com- 
mittee's report  proposes  a  scheme  whereby  this  readjustment 
may  be  made  without  the  sacrifice  of  what  seems  to  be  funda- 
mentals in  the  education  of  every  man  and  woman." 

President  J.\mes  A.  ^IacLean,  University  of  Idaho. 

"In  re]ily  to  your  inquiry  of  July  31st.  regarding  the 
entrance  requirements  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Secondary  Education  Section  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation— I  may  say  that  last  September  our  faculty  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  report  practically  in  toto.  I  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  our  catalog,  under  another  cover,  showing  the  new 
entrance  requirements.  We  have  found  that  they  promise  to 
be  successful  in  operation." 
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President  Edmund  J.  James,  University  of  Illinois. 

"In  answer  to  your  communication  of  July  31st  I  beg-  to 
sa\-  that  in  general  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  though  I  think  in  some  respects  it 
went  too  far.  Kept  within  proper  limits,  I  think  the  move- 
ment to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  admission  is  a  eood 
one." 

Mr.  Forest  C.  Ensign,  Examiner  and  Registrar,  University 
of  locca. 

''President  John  G.  Bowman  has  referred  your  letter  of 
July  31  to  this  ofifice  for  further  reply.  You  inquire  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  allowing  entrance  credits  for  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects.  I  infer  that  President  Bowman  has 
already  given  you  his  answer  to  the  general  phases  of  the 
question  and  the  letter  has  been  referred  to  me  that  I  may  state 
in  detail  the  practice  as  followed  in  this  institution.  Two 
years  ago  a  joint  committee  representing  the  three  state  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  adopted  a  uniform  plan  for  admission  to 
collegiate  courses.  Credit  for  commercial  subjects  is  given 
as  follows  up  to  the  extent  of  two  units : 

"Arithmetic,  taken  after  Algebra,  ^  unit ; 

Bookkeeping,  ^/^  to  one  unit ; 

Commercial  Geography,  ^  unit ; 

Commercial  Law,  ^4  unit ; 

Industrial  History,  j4  unit. 

"Credit  for  industrial  subjects  not  to  exceed  two  units: 

"Freehand  or  ]\Iechanical  Drawing,  ^  to  one  unit ; 

Shop  work,  yi  to  one  unit ; 

Domestic  Science,  3^  to  one  unit ; 

Stenography,  5^  to  one  unit. 
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"Since  credit  for  the  above  groups  does  not  affect  the 
specific  requirements,  we  feel  that  scholastic  standards  are 
in  no  wise  threatened  by  the  amount  of  credit  g^iven  to  these 
newer  groups.     The  specific  subjects  for  entrance  are: 

"Eng^lish,  three  units : 

Foreign  Language,  two  units : 

Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units; 

Plane  Geometry,  one  unit : 

History  Group,  one  unit: 

Electives,  six  and  one-half  units."  f 

President  Fk.vnk  Strong.  University  of  Kansas. 

"I  would  not  object  to  the  entrance  requirements  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  report  will  be  detrimental  to  education  if  adopted  by 
universities." 

President  Robert  J.  Alev.  Unircrsity  of  Maine. 

"First.  I  do  believe  that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of 
education  if  the  universities  would  conform  to  the  entrance 
requirements  as  proposed  by  the  X.  E.  A.  committee. 

"Second,  if  such  conformation  occurred,  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  education.  I  believe  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  would  open  educational  opportunities  to  a  large 
number  of  most  deserving  young  people." 

President  H.  15.  ITutchixs.  Unii'crsity  of  MieJiii^an. 

"Your  letter  of  July  31st  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from 
Ann  Arbor.  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  fresh  from 
an  e.xamination  of  the  report  to  which  you  refer,  but  judging 
from  what  I  remember  of  it,  I  think  its  general  adoption  by 
colleges  and  universities  would  not  be  wise." 
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President  Georce  E.  \'incent.  University  of  Minnesota. 

"I  am  on  the  whole  in  sympathy  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  tlie  X.  E.  A.  with  reference  to  entrance  require- 
ments. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  serious  consequences 
if  state  universities  were  to  adopt  the  principles  of  this  report. 
The  so-called  vocational  education  will  have  to  be  increasing^ly 
recognized.  To  my  mind  the  questions  of  requirements,  etc., 
are  wholh-  subordinate  to  the  larger  question  as  to  how  these 
vocational  subjects  are  to  be  made  truly  educational  and  in 
a  very  real  sense  g-enuinely  cultural. 

"T  am  convinced  that  we  have  only  begun  to  appreciate 
the  meaning-  of  these  vocational  studies  and  that  we  have  a 
most  serious  problem  both  in  secondary  and  higher  education 
as  to  the  developing-,  the  standardizing  and  the  liberalizing  of 
these  new  pursuits." 

PresidE-xt  a.  Ross  Hill,  University  of  Missouri. 

"I  assume  that  the  report  to  which  you  refer  is  the  one 
published  on  pages  559  and  567  of  the  191 1  report  N.  E.  A. 
Regarding  that,  I  beg  leave  to  answer  your  questions  as 
follows : 

"I  believe  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  education  for 
universities  to  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements  as  therein 
proposed.  I  had  supposed  that  practically  all  the  state  univer- 
sities had  already  adopted  requirements  very  similar  to  those 
proposed.  The  University  of  Missouri  has  been  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  N.  E.  A.  committee." 

President  C.  A.  Duniway,  University  of  Montana. 
"First  question. — 'Yes,  they  are  good.' 
"Second  question. — 'Not  in  the  least.'  " 
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President  S.  Avery,  Utikwsity  of  Nebraska. 

"Replying-  to  your  favor  of  the  31st  iilt.  ])ermit  me  to  say 
that  our  entrance  requirements  now  correspond  very  nearlv 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  their  rej^ort  in  toto  it  would  make  very  little  difference 
to  the  high  schools  or  to  the  university.  So  little  would  be 
gained  by  exactly  comjilying  with  the  committee's  report  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  again  to  overhaul  our  entrance  re- 
c[uirements. 

"So  far  as  my  own  personal  views  are  conceyned,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  tendency  to  make  our  entrance  requirements 
less  and  less  rigid,  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  subjects 
is  concerned. 

"Answering  specifically — if  we  were  all  to  adopt  the  re- 
port I  think  that  the  cause  of  education  would  be  advanced 
rather  than  retarded." 

President  J.  E.  Stuf.bs,  Unizrrsity  of  Nevada. 

"Our  Academic  Council  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  conforming  to  the  entrance  requirements  to 
college  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.  Com- 
parison with  our  present  requirements  for  admission  with  the 
entrance  requirements  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the 
X.  E.  A.  shows  that  our  requirements  are  very  nearly  those 
that  are  suggested  by  the  X.  E.  A.,  and  therefore  we  see  no 
reason  to  make  any  change. 

"I  think  that  every  university  should  conform  more  and 
more  to  the  X.  E.  A.  requirements  and  give  credit  for  every- 
thing that  is  done  on  a  scholastic  basis.  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  advantageous  rather  than  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
education." 
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President  Francis  P.  Venabee,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
"The  question  which  you  ask  in  your  letter  of  July  31,  is 
not  yet  a  burning-  one  at  the  South.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  accepts  only  History,  the 
Lang-uag-es,  the  Sciences,  and  Mathematics  among  its  units  for 
entrance.  I  can  see  little  of  training  for  college  work  in  sub- 
jects outside  of  these  and  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  lower- 
ing the  requirements  or  arranging  courses  which  can  be  fitted 
in  as  a  continuation  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  training 
of  the  schools.'' 

President  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Uiiiz'crsity  of  OklaJioma. 

'T  have  not  seen  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  If,  however,  the  report  of  this  committee  expresses 
the  practice  of  secondary  schools  in  the  teaching  of  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects  I  am  confident  that  the  university 
should  accept  and  follow  the  report.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity to  accept  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  for  en- 
trance." 

President  P.  L.  Campbell,  University  of  Oregon. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  your  letter  of  July  31st.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  universities  might  well  shape  their 
entrance  requirements  to  conform  substantially  to  the  require- 
ments as  outlined  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  action  would  be  at  all 
detrimental  to  education,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  add 
greatly  to  the  vitality  of  both  the  high  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities." 
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Mr.  W.  II.  Hand,  State  High  School  Inspector. 

"President  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  has  referred  your  letter  of  July  31st  to  me  to  make 
reply.  As  State  High  School  Inspector  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  entrance  requirements  at  the  State  University, 
I  beg  leave  to  answer  your  two  questions  as  follows :  In  the 
main  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
X.  K.  A.  on  college  entrance  requirements.  However,  in- 
stead of  requiring  all  units  of  academic  work  and  leaving  4 
units  of  elective  work  from  commercial  woA:,  household 
science,  and  vocational  work,  I  would  advocate  12  units  of 
academic  work  and  3  units  of  elective  from  vocational  subjects. 
M\-.  reasons  are  these:  The  successful  vocational  education 
has  a  strong  academic  background;  generally  speaking-,  up  to 
this  time  the  vocational  subjects  are  not  taught  with  the  same 
mastery  that  is  required  and  accepted  of  academic  subjects. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  vocational  subjects  are  to  be 
treated  chiefly  as  laboratory  subjects,  that  is,  with  double  time 
periods.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  educational  value  of 
many  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  when  thoroughly 
organized  and  well  taught. 

'A\'ith  a  proper  selection  and  organization  of  material 
for  vocational  subjects,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  X.  E.  A.  committee's  report  would  be  detrimental  to 
educati(jn.  However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  imperative  demand  to  readjust  our  con- 
ception and  definition  of  education.  ^Modern  civilization  will 
no  longer  accept  the  conception  and  definition  of  the  middle 
ages,  regardless  of  their  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  at 
the  time  of  their  formulation." 
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President  F.  C.  Gault,  University  of  South  Dakota. 

"Referring;  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  July  31  would  say 
that  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  faculty  that  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  N.  E.  A.  adopted  in  San  Francisco,  191 1, 
are  wisely  distributed,  leaving-  4  miits  as  a  margin  for  mechanic 
arts,  household  science,  commercial  work,  and  the  like.  We 
had  this  matter  under  consideration  last  year  in  our  faculty 
meetings  in  which  we  discussed  professional  subjects.  We  had 
a  careful  review  of  the  Harvard  entrance  requirements,  the 
Chicago  entrance  requirements,  and  the  X.  E.  A.  report.  Our 
practice  is  to  recognize  these  subjects  when  properly  certified, 
it  being  evident  the  work  was  well  done.  We  believe  in  ex- 
acting 15  units  for  entrance  and  that  the  15  units  should 'rep- 
resent effective  work,  but  that  there  should  be  great  liberality 
upon  the  part  of  a  state  university  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  15 
units.  We  think  the  N.  E.  A.  report,  reserving  4  as  a  margin, 
as  stated  in  that  report,  is  very  wise  and  in  the  interest  of 
public  education  and  social  efficiency." 

President  Guy  Potter  Benton,  University  of  Vermont. 

"Replying  especially  to  your  two  questions  let  me  say  that 
my  personal  belief  is  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion for  universities  to  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements 
as  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  report  on  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  that  conformit}^  on  the  part  of  the  uni- 
versities would  be  detrimental  to  education." 

President  Thomas  F.  ¥^\i>i'£,,  University  of  Washington. 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  report  on 
entrance  requirements  of  the  N.  E.  A.  high  school  committee, 
I  may  enclose  first  a  report  of  our  accredited  schools  com- 
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niittce  which  was  approved  by  the  Faculty,  representin<r  their 
judgment  on  the  report  of  the  X.  E.  A.  committee.  You  will 
see  among  other  things  that  our  Faculty  is  willing  to  make 
a  place  for  four  free  electives  according  to  the  X.  E.  A.  report. 

"Vou  will  see  from  this  report  that  our  Faculty  thinks  that 
we  can  accept  the  essential  principles  of  the  X.  E.  A.  report 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  university  standards  looked 
at  from  the  university  standpoint.  An  attempt  at  conformity 
here  doubtless  will  make  for  harmonv  which  of  course  is  in 
the  interest  of  education. 

'T  am  not  ready  to  say  tiiat  the  adoption  of  the  schedule 
proposed  would  be  detrimental.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
changes  proposed  are  in  a  "dangerous  direction." 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  President  James  re- 
quests that  there  be  a  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Executive 
Committee  inmiediately  after  our  return  from  the  White 
House,  in  this  room.  He  also  wishes  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  as  a  bureau  of  information. 

Xow.  Mr.  President,  if  you  are  agreeable,  I  should  like 
to  move  that  we  adjourn  sine  die,  but  that  the  proceedings 
at  the  White  House  be  included  in  the  Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions, and  that  the  entry  for  adjournment  be  made  at  the 
close. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 


The  members  of  the  Association  then  proceeded  to  the 
White  House,  where  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived them  in  the  East  Room  and  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows : 


384      Xatioxai.  Association  of  State  Universities 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

President  Taft.  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  oblig-ed 
to  you  for  your  courtesy  in  coming-  here.  The  state  universi- 
ties have  grown  to  be  the  larger  part  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  We  need  all  the  instruments  of  education 
that  we  can  get,  and  therefore  I  am  never  disposed  to  make 
any  invidious  comparisons  between  one  set  and  another  of 
those  instruments,  provided  they  are  all  working-  together  for 
the  glory  of  God,  as  I  know  they  are.  The  state  universities 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  the  legislators,  and  I  fancy  they 
usualh'  find  the  legislators  in  a  generous  state  of  mind,  be- 
cause they  represent  not  only  a  good  but  a  popular  cause. 
The  difficulty  that  you  find  in  not  having  such  an  opportunity 
to  reach  into  the  pockets  of  the  multi-millionaires  of  the 
country — because  they  are  not  disposed  to  help  along  state 
institutions — I  presume  is  an  obstacle  that  you  have  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  though  in  some  states  I 
have  observed  that  the  rich  men  have  been  willing  to  have 
their  names  connected  with  the  state  universities,  even  though 
that  necessarily  subordinates  their  names.  But  I  presume 
that  the  problems  that  you  have  in  state  universities  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  special  foundation  and  private 
foundation,  so  that  your  coming  together  in  congress  is  a 
natural  result.  Certainly  the  fact  that  you  have  so  come  to- 
gether for  years  indicates  that  you  have  found  it  useful.  I 
hope  that  this  session  has  been  as  useful  as  any,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  you. 
I  should  like  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  each  one 
of  you,  if  I  may. 

The  members  were  then  introduced  to  the  President  in- 
dividually :    whereupon    the    Association    adjourned    sine    die. 
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